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on National Service. He announced that Sir John 


a. first act of the grand inquest on the Govern- 
ment’s policies which will inevitably occupy the 
greater part of the new session of Parliament has been 
presented on the Westminster stage. For three days the 
Commons have debated the great issues of foreign policy 
and defence which, as time goes on, become more and more 
inseparable. The Government’s foreign policy, in particu- 
lar the Munich Agreement and the decision to ratify the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement of last March, have come in for 
very heavy criticism from members of all parties; but it 
has been made clear that on these questions the Govern- 
Ment still commands a substantial majority of the House. 
On matters of home defence and re-armament, there is a 
= more formidable volume of criticism, and it is clear 
at uneasiness both about the Government’s achieve- 
“end s my and about its methods of procedure for the 
Pailin ce many of those, both inside and outside 
aaa aan who count themselves in diplomatic matters 
ng Mr Chamberlain’s convinced supporters. 

€ prevailing anxiety about the present and prospec- 
fee oc an national defences has in the main been 
power of the me desires: the first, that the available man- 
that steps sho ort should be at least surveyed ; the second, 
ir x sadeocwesy : taken materially to increase the out- 
eines. dn erials. In the convenient terminology of the 
» these are the problems of National Service and 


tive 


S : 
aidan, = speech on Tuesday, the Prime Minister 


ay towards meeting the desires of the critics 


Anderson, the new Lord Privy Seal, would be, in effect, 
the Minister of Civilian Defence. He would be in charge 
of Air Raid Precautions; he would have the obligation 
of co-ordinating all the necessarily separate services that 
go to make up the whole of Civilian Defence, and of adjust- 
ing the relations between the civilian and defence services; 
and for this purpose a National Register will be opened in 
which men and women can voluntarily inscribe their wil- 
lingness to be of service in an emergency and their qualifi- 
cations for the different tasks available. 

These measures, taken together, are a considerable step 
forward. Sir John Anderson’s appointment has been very 
widely welcomed, not only for his personal qualities and 
distinguished record as a successful administrator, but also 
because it showed that the selection of candidates for the 
most responsible offices of State was not always to be con- 
fined to the narrow ring of office-worn professional poli- 
ticians. Doubts about the full efficacy of the change will 
remain until they are removed by events. It remains, for 
instance, to be seen whether the appointment of a Cabinet 
Minister in charge of A.R.P. will end the hitherto endless 
delays in settling the finance of the new service. Parliament 
and the country will want to know whether “ co-ordina- 
tion ” of the civilian services means anything more effective 
than it has meant in the supply of armaments. Afid there 
are many who regret that not even enrolment on 
the National Register is to be compulsory. But these 
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questionings are at least held in suspense, and there is a 
general disposition to wish Sir John Anderson well and to 
give him at any rate an even chance of success. 

If the Prime Minister has gone part way to meet his 
critics on National Service, he has made no concession at 
all to them on what is by any definition the much more 
important matter of Supply. There is a remarkable body of 
opinion that is pressing for the establishment of a Ministry 
of Supply to take charge of the production of munitions 
in the same way as was so successfully done during the 
war by the Ministry of Munitions. The various political 
Oppositions are united in this demand—Labour, Liberals 
and Churchillites alike. But even within the ranks of Mr 
Chamberlain’s supporters there is a strong current of 
opinion in favour of a Ministry of Supply. Repeated report 
has it that the Secretary of State for War, the Air Minister 
and the Home Secretary—all directly concerned—are of 
this opinion, and Mr Duff Cooper, who until a month ago 
was at the head of the Admiralty, has publicly expressed 
his support for the proposal. Mr Hore-Belisha has done 
virtually as much, since on October 21st he said in a 
speech at Cardiff that “it must be recognised that, under 
our present system, nothing can guarantee appreciable 
acceleration (of the arms programme), nor can there be an 
appreciable enlargement of it in the given time.” Lord 
Baldwin has pronounced for the “ mobilisation of indus- 
try ’ which, if it means anything, means at least a Ministry 
of Supply. In the debates in the House of Lords this week 
both Lord Swinton and Lord Trenchard advocated the 
same remedy. Indeed, it can be truthfully said that almost 
the only persons of experience who are known to oppose the 
Ministry of Supply are the Prime Minister himself and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It requires considerable stubbornness of will to oppose 
a powerful combination of opinion such as this. But 
Mr Chamberlain’s speech on Tuesday can be searched in 
vain for any compelling reason that would justify him in 
setting his opinion against so many others of such great 
weight. It has been suggested in some quarters that Mr 
Chamberlain is unwilling to order a radical acceleration in 
British armaments lest it offend the dictators and obstruct 
his policy of appeasement. In his speech, the Prime 
Minister was at pains to argue that appeasement and re- 
armament can march together; but there were other pas- 
sages which seemed to suggest that, while maintaining 
our present programme, he was unwilling to increase it, but 
rather put his trust in eventual limitation of arms by inter- 
national agreement. If this is Mr Chamberlain’s opinion, 
it is an almost perfect example of the ineffective half- 
measure. If appeasement is compatible with 2,000 air- 
planes, then it is equally compatible with 3,000 machines. 
If we are not going ‘o make every effort to keep up with 
the strength of others, then most of what has been spent 
on re-armament has been wasted. There is an argument for 
disarming and there is an argument for arming as strongly 
as others. There is no tenable argument for arming just 
sufficiently to burden the taxpayer without strengthening 
the hand of our diplomacy. 

Another contention that has been advanced against the 
Ministry of Supply is that its prior lien on materials and 
labour would hamper the export trades. There is serious 
confusion of thought here, too. It is possible that if the 
creation of a Ministry of Supply led to a really effective 
and successful programme of arms production, difficulties 
would be created for the export trades. But the difficulties 
would emerge from the effectiveness and success of the 
programme, not from the fact that it was organised by a 
Ministry of Supply. On the contrary, those difficulties can 
only be minimised if the demands of the armaments pro- 
gramme can be properly organised and co-ordinated 
through a central control, one of whose tasks it would be 
to meet its requirements with as little dsturbance as pos- 
sible to the export trades. Given that a certain quantity of 
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arms is to be produced, and that they can only be produced 
from certain varieties of materials by certain varicties of 
labour, the effect on the export trades—or indeed on any 
other trades—will be far less harmful if the process js 
properly planned than if it proceeds, as at present, largely 
haphazard. The example of Germany’s expanding export 
trade, which is examined in a special survey in this issue 
of The Economist, is sufficient proof, if any is needed, that 
proper organisation can protect the export trades from 
damage by a gigantic arms programme. 

Mr Chamberlain’s main argument against a Ministry of 
Supply was that such a Ministry was synonymous with 
compulsion upon labour and capital. Now it is possible 
that a Ministry of Supply might have to use—it would 
certainly have to possess—certain powers of establishing 
compulsory priorities. But here again it is misleading to 
suppose that the necessity for compulsion arises from the 
existence of a single centralising Ministry. If we are to 
make arms on the requisite scale those priorities will have 
to be established. If they can be established voluntarily, a 
single Ministry can accomplish the task better than four; 
if they require compulsion, it will have to be forthcoming 
from a Ministry of Supply or elsewhere. The distinction 
which the Prime Minister draws between what he calls 
a compulsory and what he calls a voluntary method is not 
the distinction between a Ministry of Supply and some 
other practicable method; it is the distinction between an 
effective and an ineffective system. Mr Chamberlain him- 
self seemed to realise this fact, for his frequent references 
to the question “ whether the time had come” when a 
Ministry of Supply would be necessary, implicitly recog- 
nised that it would be inevitable sooner or later, and his 
final conclusion that “ when we have done everything that 
we can on voluntary lines, if then we find that we sull 
cannot fill our requirements, then it will be time enough 
to talk about a Minister of Supply ” comes very close to 
saying that we must be found unprepared in still another 
emergency before the needs of the situation will be 
faced. 

In fact, however, the use of compulsion is by no means 
the essential part of the proposal for a Ministry of Supply. 
Business men in general are anxious to do what is required 
of them; the difficulty, for many of them, is that they 
are told different things by different Ministries, or by 
the same Ministry at different times. The two main tasks 
for which a Ministry of Supply is needed could be car- 
ried out, at least in their earlier stages, without any com- 
pulsion save on the defence departments themselves. The 
first is the task of organising priorities, of seeing that the 
present wasteful overlapping and confusion are removed. 
It is a task that cannot be undertaken by a co-ordinator 
who is not himself in executive control of orders. The 
second is the task of organising mass production. Mass 
production involves enormous quantities of standardised 
goods manufactured and delivered by plant working at 
optimum load for long periods. It requires designing and 
planning in advance for bulk orders in the closest consulta- 
tion with industry; a self-denying ordinance on the 
designers to make no changes during production; the 
acceptance of testing by sample; and efficient methods o! 
costing and waste-chasing. The organisation of supply 0” 
this scale is one of the most responsible and technical jobs 
there is, in which the experienced industrial manager 
should give the instructions, not receive them. 

The case for a Ministry of Supply, in short, is not that 
it represents the compulsory as opposed to the voluntary 
system. The case is partly that it would be one Ministry 
rather than four or five; and partly that it would be 4 
different kind of Ministry from those that are effective 1n 
peace-time. Once the case is fully appreciated—and it 1s 
the task of all those who fear that the Prime Minister has 
not yet grasped it to preach it continuously—it will be 
found to be unanswerable. 
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The End of the Front Populaire ? 


TOR France, as for Great Britain, it is already clear 

that the crisis of September, 1938, has been of epoch- 
making importance. Fundamentally, the situation of the 
two countries is the same; on the morrow of Munich we 
are both confronted with identical hopes and fears; France, 
however, seems to be suffering still more severely than we 
are from the common shock; and she has, in fact, been 
harder hit. The post-war “ system ” in Central and Eastern 
Europe was, after all, designed by French minds and main- 
tained by French strength, and Herr Hitler’s success 
in re-writing the territorial chapter of the peace settlement 
this year has been a direct blow to French prestige. More- 
over, this severe reverse abroad has overtaken France at a 
moment when her finance and her economy are in disorder 
and her politics in flux. In British terms, it is as though 
September, 1938, had been combined with September, 
1931. In France, at this moment, the depth of the dis- 
turbance can be gauged by the extent of the agitation on 
the surface of French life. 

The political and the financial-economic aspects of the 
present French internal crisis are, of course, intimately 
related, and neither of them can be dealt with realistically 
apart from the other. The political crisis came to a head 
at the annual conference of the Radical-Socialist Party at 
Marseilles last week. It was supposed that M. Daladier 
would take this occasion for announcing at least the main 
points of a policy of financial and economic reconstruction, 
and this expectation was strengthened by the speech which 
the Minister of Commerce, M. Gentin, made at the first 
day’s proceedings. M. Gentin hinted that the times called 
for a compromise between Liberal orthodoxy and a State- 
planned economy; but his notion of a “ directed ” economy, 
as he sketched it, seemed to be well on the way towards 
full-dress planning; and there was something incongruous 
about the airing of this project in the councils of a party 
Which is the chief trustee, in France, of classical Liberalism. 
Before the Congress closed, the Prime Minister himself 
had given his audience some startling statistical informa- 
tion about the financial straits which were driving his 
Government into contemplating strong measures. The 
expenditure of the Government, he declared, amounted to 
102 milliard francs out of a total national income which 
he put as low as 220 milliard francs, and taxation 
yielded only 66 milliards. But, to the general sur- 
prise, M. Daladier did not launch any financial plan of 
his own, and his principal speech was mainly devoted to a 
vehement attack upon the Communists. 

his political offensive on the home front followed 
rather inconsequently upon an account of M. Daladier’s 
Stewardship at Munich. For he pointedly differentiated 
the Communists from both the die-hards and the faint- 
hearts of other parties. The Communists, he admitted, 
could claim to have been consistent in preaching intransi- 
Sence even at the cost of war; but it was this Communist 
violence and intransigence, so M. Daladier declared, that 
had paralysed his action during the recent international 
crisis. His speech leaves the impression that he was attack- 
ing the Communists, not so much for what they had done 
in September, as for the sake of making a new departure 
in his own policy now. The speech looks, in fact, like a 
deliberate attempt to make a restoration of the Popular 
neem and in this it may have succeeded. Un- 
Daladies ys it may also have made it difficult for M. 
of his a Proceed with the much more important side 
ene yer urgent task, and that is to give France a 

snciianaa representative Government under which 

of all parties and classes can retrieve their 





country’s fortunes by hard work. The Prime Minister’s 
new line was not left unchallenged even in the ranks of his 
own party. In a notable speech, M. Herriot declared that 
all patriotic Frenchmen must contribute to the national 
recovery, and that he was not in favour of excluding any- 
one from his share in the task. On this capital question of 
immediate political tactics, there seems to be a distinct 
difference of opinion, in the Radical-Socialist Party, 
between the Right and Left wings; and it is possible that 
M. Daladier’s stroke may produce a more acute cleavage 
among the Socialists. His onslaught on the Communists 
has thrown M. Blum’s followers into extreme embarrass- 
ment. Even if M. Daladier still seeks their collaboration, 
they may fear to lose their hold on the allegiance of the 
French working class if they agree to remain in associa- 
tion with a bourgeois regime which has now put the rival 
working-class party “on the spot.” M. Blum may thus be 
faced with a choice between a split in his own party or a 
retirement, intact, into the wilderness—leaving M. 
Daladier to govern as best he can with the support of an 
exclusively bourgeois bloc in Parliament. This would be a 
difficult task, as the Radicals and the Socialist-Republicans 
(who generally act with them) have only 145 Chamber 
seats out of 618. These two parties, together with every 
fraction to their right, can muster only 369 seats. But 
M. Daladier is apparently determined to move to the right 
—and there are persistent reports that if he cannot get his 
way with the present Chamber he will try to get a new one. 

This point, at which politics impinge upon economics, 
is the crux of the present French internal crisis. If M. 
Daladier is now really lending his ear to voices which coun- 
sel a breach, not only with the Communists, but with the 
Socialists as well, his motive is probably a conviction that 
M. Blum, as well as M. Thorez, is so deeply committed to a 
forty-hour week that any French Government which 
included the Socialists would find itself unable to deal 
energetically and effectively with the supremely important 
task of putting France back to work. The urgency of this 
task is not in dispute. To regain the same position relative 
to Germany as existed in 1929, French industrial produc- 
tion needs to be doubled. Nor is it the first time that the 
apparently incurable weakness of the economic policies of 
the French Left has driven the Radicals into the arms of 
the Right. The chief difference between 1926 and 1938 is 
that domestic production rather than the external value ot 
the franc is the rock on which the alliance of the Left— 
call it Cartel des Gauches or Front Populatre—is wrecked. 
Yet, difficult as it might be for a partly Socialist Govern- 
ment to get to grips with the problem of production, this 
might prove still more difficult for a Government that was 
wholly unrepresentative of the working class. Labour—at 
any rate French or British Labour—cannot be driven; it 
must be led. It will be slow to follow a Government con- 
taining no Labour leaders, and at the same time it will 
want to be sure that other classes are pulling their weight. 
The second of these demands is as reasonable as the first; 
for it is not only Labour whose sins have brought France 
to her present plight. Labour has rather given the finishing 
touch to the work of the bourgeoisie. For economic and 
financial salvation three things are necessary, The worker 
must work, the taxpayer must pay his taxes, and the 
capitalist must invest his money in French enterprise. It 


would hardly be unfair to the French rentier and capitalist : 


to say that, since 1936, the French workman had taken, 
for his own standard of work, their standard of paying 
taxes, and that France cannot live unless all Frenchmen 
return, in tax-paying and in production alike, to the 
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strenuous way of life which used to be their country’s 
strength and pride. 

M. Daladier’s programme cannot, therefore, ignore 
Labour even though it is apparently to be carried through 
without Labour’s votes. Whatever the party complexion of 
the Government in office, the only policy that has a chance 
of success is one that demands sacrifices from both sides 
impartially. Labour’s prospective sacrifice is already clear; 
it consists of a return to longer hours of work in order that 
the production of wealth may once more expand. But there 
is still obscurity over the precise form of the sacrifices to 
be demanded of those who do not work for wages. It is 
now apparent that M. Daladier’s long delay in producing 
his plans has been due to disagreement between his 
Minister of Finance, M. Marchandeau, and other members 
of the Cabinet on the nature of these demands to be made 
on capital. On Tuesday, M. Marchandeau changed places 
with M. Paul Reynaud. The exact nature of the matters in 
dispute is not known, but the appointment of M. Paul 
Reynaud, who enjoys a great reputation, in more countries 
than his own, both as a financial expert and as a statesman 
who refuses to be bound by the leading-strings of doctrin- 
aire views, has been welcomed on all sides. The full powers 
granted to the Government expire in less than two weeks, 
but M. Reynaud inspires more confidence than any Minis- 
ter of Finance for some time past that he knows his mind 
and will not be afraid to act. Moreover, though he stands 
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formally to the right of the Radicals, being a member of 
the Centre, he is in a strong personal position—partly 
because of his known views on foreign affairs, which do 
not coincide with those of M. Bonnet—to secure the 
abstention of the Socialists from active opposition, even 
though M. Daladier has made their positive support 
almost impossible. 

Te secure even the neutrality of the Socialists, how- 
ever, M. Reynaud will need to convince them that he js 
not going to play with the business of collecting the revenue 
and persuading—or compelling—the return of capital, 
The state of France to-day is so serious that unpopular 
and unorthodox measures must be taken. The Radicals 
are the pillars of orthodoxy in financial matters, but the 
time has passed when such things as “controlled 
economy” or even the imposition of restrictions on the 
free movement of capital (such as were imposed in England 
in skeleton form in 1931) can be merely dismissed, without 
argument, as economic heresy. For too long the vested 
interest of tax evasion and the divine right of capital to 
desert have masqueraded as the classical principle of free 
enterprise. 

There is a possibility, if all classes will contribute, for 
France to set her economic affairs in order and to play 
her true role on the world’s stage. MM. Daladier and 
Reynaud have the chance to prove themselves the men 
of the hour. 


Gaps in Health Detences 


HE twentieth century has seen the power to save 

civilian life raised to almost the same high pitch as 

the science of military slaughter. Knowledge and organisa- 

tion have marched together to erect a barrage of health 

services and specialist treatments against the onflow of 

death and disease. The death rate has been more than 
halved in two generations. 

True, the death roll of our generation is still high. War 
takes pride of place with over 812,000 lives lost on active 
service between 1914 and 1919; and, even now, another 
and more deadly duel of the nations is scarcely impossible. 
But peace has casualties no less than war. Over 25,000 
workers have been killed in mines, in factories, on ships 
and on railways during the last ten years; and many more 
than 6,000 people are slain on our roads every year. Cancer 
carries off 66,000 victims yearly, while respiratory dis- 
eases, including bronchitis and pneumonia, account for 
§0,000, and tuberculosis for 30,000 more. 

Yet, since early this century the rate of infantile 
mortality has been very much more than halved; the 
rate of deaths from typhoid and paratyphoid fevers has 
been reduced by over 95 per cent.; the rate of deaths from 
tuberculosis has been almost divided by three; and small- 
pox has virtually vanished. The scourges of childhood, 
measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria and whooping-cough, 
remain; but even these have lost much of their fatal sting. 

The truth is that civilian defence against disease has been 
revolutionised in our own lifetime. Since the days of the 
barber-surgeons, the apothecaries and the physicians who 
dabbled in magic, and especially in the last hundred years, 
the doctors have written history afresh; they have devel- 
oped the uses of anzsthetics and antiseptics; they have 
evolved precise instruments and studied pathology in their 
laboratories; they have harnessed chemistry, physics and 
electricity to healing. At the same time the aims and 
methods of governments have changed, and their responsi- 
bilities have grown. To-day, while the National Health 
Insurance scheme offers general medical aid to 184 million 
contributors, local authorities and voluntary hospitals to- 
gether provide obstetricians, gynecologists, officers for 
infant and child welfare, medical, dental, orthopedic, goitre 


and diabetic clinics, cancer and tuberculosis treatment, ear 
and throat specialists, special schools for defective children, 
isolation hospitals and pathological laboratories. 

Yet, despite this impressive catalogue, we are far from 
being in a position to take a breathing space in the struggle 
against sickness and death. We have it on the authority 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, 
from whose report for 1937* many of these facts and 
figures have been drawn, that the nation’s health services 
need further co-ordination and development beiore 
they can become fully effective. Our annual bill tor 
ill-health is not less than £300 millions; and our 
administrative plant needs replacement and rationalisation. 
The so-called Ministry of Health is a vast multi-functioned 
Local Government Board in disguise; local health duties 
are scattered broadcast among a crowd of overlapping and 
unco-ordinated authorities, officials and institutions; and 
the general practitioner, the mainstay of medicine, works 
for the most part in his own pigeon-hole apart from the 
main structure of Public Health. This isolation of the 
general practitioner is the chief ground for welcoming the 
new scheme mentioned in the Chief Medical Officer’s re- 
port for giving free post-graduate courses to insurance 
practitioners. Our system of national insurance is incom- 
plete: the dependants of insured persons are not included, 
while specialist services are for the most part held aloof. 

Nor does this list of “ gaps and deficiencies ” tell the 
whole tale of the work there is still to do. It is not simply 
a matter of planning administrative reforms. Influenza, 
cancer, and diabetes have grown more menacing than they 
were a generation ago; the rate of maternal mortality has 
not appreciably fallen in twenty-five years; and heart and 
respiratory diseases and tuberculosis are still grim and 
powerful killing agents. A mass of evidence has been 
disclosed by researchers in recent years to show how 
very vulnerable a salient in our health defences has been 
created by defects in our social and industrial systc™: 
by the evils of overcrowding and low wages, by pc 
sistent unemployment and inadequate feeding. There @'° 





* “On the State of the Public Health, 1937.” H.M. Stationcry 
Office. 3s. 6d. 
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black spots where the tide of improvement in health and 
the duration of life has risen much less high than in the 
country as @ whole. The Chief Medical Officer can fairly 
claim that the diseases which have almost disappeared, 
such as cholera, typhus, typhoid, plague, dysentery and 
malaria, were those which had their root in bad environ- 
ment of living. The State services of sanitation and in- 
spection have largely removed the diseases in improving 
the conditions of life. But the health policy of the State 
now has a new objective: not merely to cure disease but 
to prevent ill-health. ‘There again, the attack must be 
on the conditions of living, and though we spend £100 
millions a year on services to furnish the environmental 
conditions of good health, the open door to sickness and 
disease is still poor conditions of living. It is no longer 
a matter of cess-pools and bad drains, but rather of under- 
nourishment and bad feeding, unemployment and poverty. 

Mr Richard M. Titmuss has written a very good book* 
to point this particular moral, mobilising (in the words 
of Lord Horder’s foreword) a large amount of material 
about the relation of poverty to premature death, disease 
and incapacity. He turns the searchlight of statistics upon 
the North and Wales; and, comparing these depressed 
districts with the counties round London, the “ standard ” 
region of good health and decent living conditions, he dis- 
closes differences in their rates of death and disease which 
might well distinguish two separate nations. The expecta- 
tion of life at birth and at all ages is appreciably lower in 
the North and Wales than in the South-East. Durham 
and Northumberland have much the highest rate of infant 
mortality in England and Wales, averaging 76 per 1,000 
live births and rising to 92 in Sunderland and 114 in 
Jarrow. Of 401 infantile deaths in Durham in 1936 from 
respiratory diseases, as many as 266 would not have hap- 
pened had conditions been the same as in Surrey. And if 
the national infant mortality rate, which is driven up to 
59 per 1,000 live births by the heavy mortality in the 
fertile industrial North, could be brought down to 45, or 
midway between the 47 of the South-East (including 
Greater London) and the 42 of the Home Counties, the 
lives of 8,000 infants would be saved every year. Deaths 
of children between one and five years of age show the 
same disparities; in 1936, 524 children between these ages 
died per 100,000 living in Durham and Northumberland 
from measles, pneumonia, whooping cough and bronchitis; 


* “Poverty and Population.” By R. M. Titmuss. Macmillan, 
320 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Topics of 


_ The Meaning of Appeasement.— According to dic- 
tonaries, the word “ appeasement ” means the process of 
pacification or satisfaction; “‘to appease” is to calm or 
pacify angry persons, to propitiate them, to satisfy their 
demands or even, in Dr Johnson’s usage, to offer them 
blandishments or bribes. The Prime Minister has seemingly 
Studied his dictionary well. Starting from the surprising 
Premise that he alone in British politics is anxious to seek 
peace and ensue it, he has decided, very reasonably, that 
if possible breakers of the peace are given forthwith what 
they are ready to fight in order to get, they will not need 
to have recourse to war. Accordingly, German designs in 
zechoslovakia are recognised to the full, even though the 
—e Minister was disinclined in the Commons on Tues- 
Mein. Gescribe the Munich settlement and its aftermath 
M ust or righteous. A formula is found to allow Signor 
+ Ussolini continued freedom of action in war-ridden Spain 


focus no more than a vague promise of a guid pro quo is 
eth coming. Mr Churchill and Mr Lloyd George, to- 
- €r with that very large body of people in this country 
Chamtort'SPosed to be critical both of the methods of Mr 

ii crlain’s new-found totalitarian friends and of the 
ficiencies in Mr Chamberlain’s own defence 
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the rate for Greater London was only 283 per 100,000 
for the rest of the South-East 167, ~ 

Tuberculosis is especially associated with malnutrition; 
and a close statistical relation between Overcrowding and 
deaths from tuberculosis has been worked out for Jarrow, 
Blaydon and Sheffield. Among men, the rate of deaths 
is 180 per cent. above the national average in South 
Shields and 97 per cent. above in Cardiff. 


Just as unduly high phthisis rates are due to want and 
impoverishment, the consequence of long unemployment 
and low wages, so is the exceptional maternal mortali! yin 
the North and Wales due to the effect of depression upon 
mothers in industrial areas in the form of under-feeding. 
The maternal mortality rate for the North in 1936 was 
the same as in the county of London over 40 years before; 
and in no years since the statistics began in 1891 has the 
rate for all England and Wales been higher than the rate 
for Wales two years ago. If the rates had been the same 
in the North and Wales as in Mr Titmuss’s standard 
South-Eastern area, 30,000 mothers would have been 
saved in ten years up to 1936. And, in the same decade, 
if all mortality rates in these depressed areas had been the 
same as in the South-East, no fewer than half a million 
lives, men, women and children, would have been saved. 

Thus Mr Titmuss’s regional analysis yields very grave 
results. It may be that mortality rates as a whole cannot be 
appreciably reduced in the future, though there is no 
evidence to justify such a defeatist conclusion. But even 
so, we cannot possibly say that the grave excess rates 
registered in particular districts are irreducible. We can 
certainly do all over the country what has been success- 
fully done in a large part of it. It is not simply a matter of 
additional deaths, but of sickness and incapacity in life as 
well. Men from Wales, Northumbria, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, all of them between 15 and 24 
and about half between 18 and 20, when medically exam- 
ined for the army, found well over one out of every two 
rejected as unfit; and the rejection rates in these dis- 
tricts are between 50 and 80 per cent. higher than for the 
Home Counties. The health campaign cannot engage only 
doctors and hospitals; its terrain is the entire field of social 
welfare. Every step to raise the standard of living is a 
blow to disease; every fillip to exports and the staple in- 
dustries is a riposte to sickness; every move towards a 
national food and nutrition policy earns a life-saving 
certificate. No nation can be wise or strong until its 
health is at least as great as its wealth. 


the Week 


policy, are solemnly warned that such criticism, opposed 
as it is to the spirit of solidarity which prevails under 
dictatorships, is undesirable and detrimental to the smooth 
course of true appeasement. Herr Hitler and Dr Goebbels 
underline this view in statements that it would be practi- 
cally impossible for Germany to be appeased by any 
governments in Britain and France other than those ot 
Mr Chamberlain and M. Daladier. 


* * * 


What then does appeasement mean in actual practice? 
It would be complete folly to deny that the examination 
and removal of grievances is the sovereign road to inter- 
national peace; but it would be no less foolish to maintain 
that the indiscriminate satisfaction of, say, Germany's 
claims, advanced with the show and threat of force and 
unaccompanied by any disposition to be bourd by recip- 
rocal obligations in return, leads along this pacific path. 
The Prime Minister has high hopes of his policy; he 
sees at its end the abolition of arms, the freeing of world 
trade and the improvement of the standard of living ol 
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the people. He said so in the House on Tuesday, but he 
gave not the slightest indication of what guarantees for 
the interests and security of Britain and the unrestricted 
development of British democracy his programme of one- 
sided appeasement provided. It takes two to make peace, 
just as it takes two to make a quarrel; and Mr Chamber- 
lain’s policy rests simply and solely upon his reiterated con- 
viction that Herr Hitler—and Signor Mussolini—do not 
want war. They do not, if their claims can be satisfied, 
if they can get whatever they want without it; but, while 
there are presumably some claims which we could not 
possibly satisfy, for honour or safety, or both, we have 
no evidence at all that the dictators would necessarily 
abate such claims for the sake of the peace which Mr 
Chamberlain—and all his fellow countrymen of all parties 
—so earnestly desire. In other words, can Mr Chamberlain 
be sure that the Fuehrer and Duce share his own faith 
in appeasement? Perhaps the outcome of the colonial 
question will provide the answer. 


* * * 


England and Italy.—It was a foregone conclusion 
that the bringing into force of the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment which has been hanging fire since April 16th, 
would be part of the Prime Minister’s post-Munich 
policy of appeasing the European dictators. By 345 votes 
to 138 the House of Commons accepted the inevitable 
on Wednesday. The Agreement itself, mainly concerned 
with Arabia and Africa, does not mention the war in 
Spain, except that the two contracting Powers pledge 
themselves to maintain the status quo in the Mediterranean 
and to exchange information about the disposition of their 
fighting forces in Mediterranean territories. Nor is the 
Italian claim to de jure recognition of the conquest of 
Abyssinia included. Yet the questions of Spain and 
Abyssinia are the most vital elements in Anglo-Italian 
rapprochement, and notes attached to the April Agreement 
made three points clear : first, that the British Government 
intended to recognise Italian sovereignty in Abyssinia ; 
secondly, that the Italian Government, having no terri- 
torial ambitions in Spain or the Spanish possessions, were 
ready to withdraw Italian forces from Spain by stages ; 
and, thirdly, that the British Government regarded “‘ a 
settlement of the dispute in Spain ” as a prerequisite of 
the Agreement’s entry into force. Since then, a settlement 
in Spain has been brought no nearer and Italian interven- 
tion has remained the most potent factor in the war, at 
least in the air. This situation remains unaltered now. 
The Non-Intervention (or British) plan for the evacuation 
of foreign volunteers has been treated with contempt by 
General Franco and remains inoperative, although the 
Spanish Government has disbanded the International 
Brigade. Italian airplanes continue to wreak destruction 
on the Ebro and over the open towns of Government 
Spain ; British ships trading to Spain run the gauntlet of 
lialian bombs. Yet Mr Chamberlain is convinced that 


the necessary conditions for the Agreement’s entry into 
force now exist. 


* * * 


The question whether the ratification of the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement is right can only be answered in the 
negative. International morality can only look the other 
way while we condone the swallowing of one League 
member and armed assault upon another. But it is 
doubtful how far the ratification is even expedient. 
It would seem that, in the Prime Minister’s view, the 
nocturnal Four Power talks at Munich changed the 
Spanish situation radicaily. Signor Mussolini (and Herr 
Hitler) then conventionally disclaimed territorial ambi- 
tions in Spain. The Italian dictator further agreed to 
withdraw 10,000 infantry troops from Spain (which he 
has since done) and send no more troops out; not to 
replace these with “compensatory air squadrons”; 
and to withdraw all his forces of all categories when the 
Non-Intervention plan for evacuation came into force. 


ee wy O58 


Mr Chamberlain is apparently so anxious to reward the 
Duce for his past good offices in the peaceful dismember- 
ment of the Czech State and for possible future services 
that he has convinced himself that these wholly dis- 
ingenuous pledges are tantamount to a “ settlement ” jn 
Spain. Actually, Signor Mussolini’s Munich protestations 
promise no more than he promised and failed to effect 
last April. The bulk of the Italian forces are still in Spain 
and there is no chance of the evacuation plan coming into 
force so long as General Franco, presumably on Italian 
pressure or advice, refuses to accept it. Meanwhile, 
there is no suggestion whatsoever that Italian airplanes 
or war material will be withdrawn; or even that they 
will not be replenished, provided no more than 9,999 extra 
pilots (since 10,000 would be “ compensatory”) are 
drafted to Spain. No one can contend that the Prime 
Minister has obtained any guarantee that Italian inter- 
vention will be relaxed in the coming winter. The Duce 
has not been notable for strict adherence to his promises 
in the past, and it is the naive faith of the obstinate 
gambler—who stakes in this case the vital interests and 
security of his country—which leads Mr Chamberlain 
to assume that Signor Mussolini will act otherwise in the 
future when every sign points to the opposite conclusion. 
The whole country will hope that all Mr Chamberlain’s 
assumptions prove correct—that Italian intervention in 
Spain will come to an end, that the new Spain will not 
merely preserve its territorial integrity but will not be 
in fact an Italo-German dependency, that the Rome- 
Berlin axis will cease at least at its southern end to 
threaten vital British interests. But we pay cash down 


in a gamble where the odds seem strongly against our 
success. 


* * * 


Metropolitan and Provincial Politics.—It was a 
characteristic of pre-Amschluss Austria, at least before 
democratic forms were destroyed in Dollfuss’s day by shot 
and shell, that while Vienna was Socialist the provinces 
were Conservative. The same centripetal tendency is dimly 
evident in English Socialism. The County of London is the 
largest unit in the world under Socialist rule; and last 
Tuesday’s municipal elections, when one-third of the 
borough councils went to the polls, showed a growth of 
Labour influence, outside the County, in Greater London 
and the urban parts of the Home Counties. There were 
no elections in the L.C.C, area, where contests for all seats 
are triennial. In Tuesday’s elections, over the whole coun- 
try, Labour lost five seats on balance, mainly to Conserva- 
tives, who registered a net gain of five. Thus, as in 1932 and 
1935, when the seats contested this week were last balloted 
for, there was little net change. But there were important 
swings of opinion in particular places: three years ago 
Labour lost Leeds; this year majorities at Burnley, Bristol, 
Leicester, Sunderland, Hull and Wakefield have gone. 
There was no sign of a knock-out blow in Tuesday’s fight, 
but, away from London, anti-Socialist groups were vic- 
torious on points. Yet Labour still controls 17 out of 28 
metropolitan boroughs in London, as well as the County 
Council, and 37 cities and towns elsewhere. Socialist candi- 
dates have the aid of a national organisation in municipal 
contests; and Socialist councils have frequently been sound 
and successful in power. The Labour Party won its spurs 
in local affairs, and in the boroughs there does not prevail 
that view which hovers over all Parliamentary elections that 
Socialism in power would mean national ruin. Labour's 
third of the poll in the last two general elections was 
largely concentrated in urban constituencies, apart from 
mining areas; and it would be surprising if Socialist poli- 
ticians did not cut a dash in the local affairs of towns. 


* * * 


The Economics of Fear.—Changes in the structure 
of demand are inevitable under the continued threat of 
air bombardment, but it is not yet clear what these changes 
will be. During crisis week many working-class families 
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upset their household budgets by providing children with 
the minimum clothing and footwear required for evacua- 
tion purposes, while many other families showed a new 
interest in tinned foods, reflected in the 27 per cent. in- 
crease of sales of grocery, provisions and bakery in Central 
and West End districts of London during September, 1938, 
as compared with September, 1937. Since the Peace of 
Munich, demand appears to have taken two rather con- 
tradictory directions—an increased craving for all forms 
of amusement, and a good deal of quiet preparation for 
the moment when “ peace in our time” may expire. In 
cynical terms, there is a brisk demand for sand in which 
the ostriches can bury their heads and for burrows into 
which the rabbits can bolt at the next warning. If the 
salesmen of this country think of presenting a trophy for 
1938 they should seriously consider the claims of Herr 
Hitler, who in addition to his other recent achievements, 
has been the first man to create a sale for caravans in the 
autumn. Another significant trend in demand has been 
the rush of orders for battery portable wireless sets. 
Whether land values will be substantially affected remains 
io be seen, but risks of air bombardment have undoubtedly 
introduced a new demand factor which was conspicuous in 
the crisis and still to some extent persists, not only for 
residential but for office purposes, as well-known firms are 
taking steps to remove from central London. Anyone who 
had any illusions that there might be less muddle and less 
readiness to profiteer in a national emergency in 1938 
than in 1914 must have lost them by now. It was owing to 
the existence of an accidental glut, rather than to patriot- 
ism in the trade, that a number of food prices could be 
stabilised without the most drastic action in September, 
while some prices actually showed spectacular rises. It 1s 
essential that, for instance, food stocks and retreats for 
wives and families should be available in case of trouble, 
but evidently to leave so much to individual cunning and 
resource is going to cause not only economic maladjust- 
ments but social and political friction. 


* * * 


The New Hungarian Frontier .—The Italo-German 
arbitral decisions in the Czechoslovak-Hungarian frontier 
dispute were announced from Vienna on Wednesday. That 
this dispute was always, au fond, a matter between 
Germany and Italy rather than between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia was confirmed by Herr: von Ribbentrop’s 
sudden visit to Rome on the 27th. The Vienna “ award ” 
was then arranged. Italy accepted Germany’s proposal that 
the principle of nationality, rather than economic or finan- 
cial claims, should be taken as a basis for settlement; and 
in return Germany agreed that the 1910 census figures 
Should be those used in demarcation, as they were in the 
Czech-German settlement. Italian and German wishes 
that the Axis should revolve smoothly in this new test of 
its tensile strength are largely responsible for the decisions 
reached. There has been give-and-take on both sides, 
though Germany has taken more than Signor Mussolini 
seems to have hoped it would be necessary for him to give. 
A part of Ruthenia does remain independent. But Hungary 
has fared far better than was generally expected, receiving 
erritory containing a population of nearly 900,000, of 
Which 100,000 are Slovaks and 90,000 Ruthenians, and the 
‘mportant towns of Kosice (Kaschau), Uzhorod (Ungvar) 
and Mukacevo (Munkacs) with all the fertile lands to the 
south of them. Bratislava remains in Slovakia, though as 
“onsolation it is proving inadequate. A joint Czechoslovak- 

ungarian Commission will decide the details, but at one 
stroke Ruthenia is depleted of its two important towns, its 
fast-west rail and road communications, and nearly all of 
its mineral and agricultural wealth. From the German 
Point of view this attenuated Carpathian province may be 
Valuable as the tail-end of a Ukraine which stretches east- 
ward to Rostov and northward to Brest-Litovsk; but it is 
. ty small tail and uncommonly difficult to wag. Its 
only lines of communication now are three north-south 
‘ections of railway and a number of ill-kept hill roads. 

“ess to Roumania from the west must be through 

“ngary—which augurs ill for those in Budapest who 
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would resist German influence. The Vienna “ award ” has, 
of course, a general as well as a local interest. It shows 
that Germany can make her will prevail in Central Europe 
against the combined wills of Italy and Poland; and it 
further shows that Herr Hitler means to advance by 
championing the principle of nationality. For the remnants 
of Ruthenia, as a focal point for Ukrainian nationalist 


aspirations, may yet provide Poland’s enemies with a most 
useful weapon. 


Mr Pirow, the Colonies and Germany.—The visit 
to Europe of Mr Oswald Pirow, South Africa’s Defence 
Minister, has set buzzing a hive of rumours on the 
Kolonialfrage. We may be reasonably certain that his 
purpose was to explore the ground for a friendly settle- 
ment of that question; but it is unlikely, for instance, that 
he suggested at Lisbon a South African or United King- 
dom “ deal” in Portuguese colonies so as to keep German 
hands off Tanganyika or South-West Africa. The main 
topic of conversation between Mr Pirow and Dr Salazar 
seems to have been that of common defence of their 
possessions in Africa, whatever dark hints the scandal- 
mongers may have let fall. In Germany his visit coincides 
with an intensification of the propaganda which, with 
quiet determination, is persuading the German citizen 
that he ought to have the power and glory attaching 
to colonial possessions, and that very soon he will have 
them. General von Epp, whose business it is to “ look 
after’ German colonial interests, has been making his 
voice heard; and the Berlin institution which teaches the 
theory of colonial administration finds little time on its 
hands. Arranged for next spring is an exhibition of 
German “ colonial” art. No chances are lost of impressing 
on the public the justice and the value of colonial claims. 


* * * 


Germany, it is said, will not be provoked into taking 
the first step in discussing a colonial settlement, for she 
was a victim of injustice, and it is not for her to set wrongs 
right. Also, her ability to govern has been called in 
question; and that is not to be borne. But the Nazis are 
astute enough to realise that so long as Britain can be 
scared into worrying about colonial concessions, they have 
much to gain by waiting, and in the eyes of the world 
everything to gain by refusing to consider rumoured 
“ arrangements ” which would include the colonies of 
countries like Portugal and Belgium. Meanwhile their 
propaganda works day and night to create an atmosphere 
outside Germany in which the real question will not be 
“Ought Germany to have colonies?” but “ Which 
colonies ought Germany to have?” In that way they will 
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drive the hardest bargain, and conceding Powers receive 


the smallest returr. for their concessions. 


* * * 


Japan in China.—Hankow and Canton are now 
fully in Japanese hands, and the rest of China’s ports and 
railways may go the same way before the winter pause in 
operations of war. Meanwhile, President Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese armies have made good their withdrawal 
to the south-west. What next? The next act in the Chinese 
drama may be a diplomatic conflict between Japan and 
other foreign Powers over Japanese interference with the 
latter’s rights. At Washington on October 27th the State 
Department published an American note to Japan which 
had been delivered on the 6th. This State paper recites a 
number of Japanese infringements of American rights in 
China, and demands satisfaction from Japan on three 
heads: the discontinuance of discriminatory exchange con- 
trol; the discontinuance of any monopoly or preference that 
would promote Japanese business in China to the detriment 
of American business; and the discontinuance of interfer- 
ence by the Japanese authorities in China with American 
property and other rights—e.g. censorship of mail and 
telegrams, and restrictions upon residence, travel, trade and 
shipping. The American complaints against Japan set 
out in this note are illuminated by a statement made in 
Tokio on the same day—October 27th—by the newly 
appointed Japanese Ambassador to the Quirinal in an 
interview given to a German journalist. In this journalistic 
transaction, in which all three of the “ Triangle ” Powers 
were concerned, the Japanese diplomatist declared that, 
while the rights of foreign Powers in China would be 
respected. and their financial co-operation welcomed, Japan 
had no intention of sharing her victory with the Western 
Powers, and he added that the British predominance in 
Eastern Asia had been ended for all time to come. German 
technicians and industry and German trade would still be 
able, he declared, to work in China on a preferential basis; 
and, in speaking to the representative of a newspaper 
belonging to another anti-Comintern country, a Japanese 
diplomat could say no less. The German business com- 
munity, however, is more impressed by Japanese acts than 
by Japanese words. For Germany, who at the outbreak of 
war had a larger annual volume of trade with China than 
any other foreign Power, has been particularly hard hit 
commercially by the Japanese invasion. At Shanghai the 
whole foreign business community is now feeling the effects 
of Japanese control over the raw cotton market. But these 
actual and prospective business losses, serious as they are, 
are not sO ominous as the protest made on the 28th by the 
Japanese Prime Minister, Prince Konoe, to the French 
Ambassador in Tokio over the import of arms into South- 
Western China via French Indo-China. Since the Japanese 
envelopment of Hongkong and capture of Canton, the 
French railway to Yunnan is virtually the only means of 
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communication between China and the West. 
moment, at any rate, Mr Arita, who became Foreign 
Minister at Tokio for the second time on October 30)! 
holds strong cards. 


For the 
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* * * 


The Expulsion of Polish Jews from Germany. 
Totalitarian nationalism is an inhuman force. While 
nations struggle for power, human beings are trampled 
under Leviathan’s foot. The most pathetic victims of the 
idolatrous worship of the many-headed Beast are the 
rapidly growing host of uprooted refugees; and what is 
perhaps the worst case of cruelty in this field up to date has 
occurred within the last few days. On the night of 
October 27th about 20,000 Polish citizens—most, but not 
all of them, Jews—who were resident in Germany were 
suddenly arrested by the German police and about 5.000 
of these unfortunate people were then marooned in no- 
man’s-land between the German and the Polish frontier, 
Deprived of their possessions, separated from their 
families, and huddled in trains, or even out in the open, 
at a season which, in north-eastern Europe, is already in- 
clement, these outcasts were subjected to treatment which 
Europeans have not been wont to inflict upon one another 
deliberately, in peace time, since the close of the Dark 
Ages. The excuse given by the German authorities was 
that on October 30th a new Polish regulation was to come 
into effect, under which all holders of Polish passports 
issued outside Poland must obtain a special visa in order 
in future to be entitled to re-enter Poland. Whatever the 
purpose of this Polish regulation may have been, the 
German authorities saw in it a threat to make it impossible 
for Germany to deport Polish residents, if she so desired, 
at a later date; and so they took these steps to rid them- 
selves of Polish residents of Jewish nationality before the 
new Polish regulation came into effect. On Saturday, 
October 29th, however, it was announced in Berlin that 
the present deportations had been suspended, pending a 
settlement of the question by negotiations between the 
German and Polish Governments. Poland had, it appears, 
threatened to retaliate by expelling Germans, and the 
Polish authorities had already gone the length of making 
preparatory arrests. Meanwhile, the 8.000 Jews marooned 
in no-man’s-land have been provisionally admitted into 
Poland, while Germany has agreed provisionally to suspend 
action in respect of the rest of the 20,000 persons affected. 
It remains to be seen whether Poland or Germany will get 
the best of it in the present struggle of wills. 


* * * 


The Issue in Jugoslavia.—Dr Stoyadinovitch and the 
Government of Jugoslavia hope to take advantage ol 4 
favourable reaction to the Munich settlement in next 
month’s elections, and the Government’s campaign in 
the country has started off with a fighting speech by the 
Prime Minister in which he outlined the successes of his 
diplomacy during the past year. This is the best card in 
the Prime Minister’s hand. For no matter what repug- 
nance his leanings towards the dictators may arouse among 
the democratic parties—and democratic they remain 1 
spite of curtailed political liberties—Dr Stoyadinovitch 
is confident, not without reason, that moderate Jugoslavs 
will nevertheless see the advantage of a foreign policy 
which permits the head of their Government such unusual 
flexibility of movement. The friendship of Jugoslavia, Dr 
Stoyadinovitch says in effect, remains open to the highest 
bidder; and if at the moment Germany leads the auction, 
that is no reason to suppose that France may not be doing 
it to-morrow. Only, one is given to understand, Dr Stoyad- 
inovitch does not think so; for he sets a low value on 
democratic competition. But even allowing for fresh suppor 
gained by recent vindication of its pro-German policy, and 
for the repressive control with which it can hinder the 
Opposition’s campaign, the Government will not have 40 
unruffled course through the elections. The main Oppos!tio8 
parties have agreed to waive their differences. They have 
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received the support of a surprising variety of political 
opinion, both Left and Right: and as a warning of their 
crrength Dr Matchek, leader of the Croat People’s Party, 
visited Belgrade on August 14th and won applause from 
, crowd which is reported to have included a large number 
of Serbs. That meeting was the first shot in a united 
Opposition campaign. Not only have Serb and Croat demo- 
crats joined forces, but it appears that the J.N.S. section 
of the Right opposition—the Jugoslav National Party, or 
what remains of it after many defections—have accepted 
Dr Matchek’s leadership, including his former adversaries, 
Yevtitch and Zhivkovitch. During the crisis the Belgrade 
Sokols demonstrated in support of Czechoslovakia; 
and now a consciousness of Jugoslavia’s enhanced 
danger of domination from the north seems to have rallied 
against Dr Stoyadinovitch and his pro-German policy, 
people and parties lately in outspoken enmity against one 
another, Whether, within the framework of electoral law 
and practice, that consciousness can be translated into 
effective political action is doubtful indeed. And it is even 
more doubtful whether, in the very unlikely event of an 
Opposition win on December 11th, such a strange electoral 
coalition of conflicting aims could long hold together. Yet 
they will make Dr Stoyadinovitch sweat for his victory. 


* * * 


Italian Self-Sufficiency.—In Italy there is action 
on the autarky front. The first meeting of the 
Supreme Self-Sufficiency Commission which met in Rome 
on October 10th under the eye of Signor Mussolini, 
issued a statement saying that it “ reaffirmed most 
categorically the necessity of carrying on the battle for 
the economic independence of the nation with extreme 
energy and the highest speed.” Signor Mussolini told 
the Commission that it must find food for 50 million 
Italians. Seven million of these are yet unborn, but the 
task Is at present stiff enough to demand at least one 
measure which is a direct departure from programme. 
That is the projected increase of the wheat-growing area 
(0 5} million hectares, about 350,000 hectares more than 
was sown last year, with the aim of producing a harvest of 
9) million quintals of wheat. An increase in the area of 
maize 1s also anticipated, and since both these increases 
detract from the area available for other cultivations (and 
Particularly from that available for stock-raising and 
dairy produce) agricultural autarky will be as far away as 
ever. [t is clear that the Italians are not going to be 
encouraged or permitted to eat more meat; and with the 
internal price of wheat maintained far above prevailing 
World levels, the same remark applies to Italian con- 
sumption of bread and macaroni. An important comment 
: the financial side of self-sufficiency has been provided 
oe de’ Stefani, a Fascist financial authority. Writ- 
ae : S se for October 11th, he warned everyone 
indefini that they need not expect the State to finance 
paced it transformation to new methods of manu- 
tack of f ig industries,” he wrote, “ must undertake this 
or ee themselves as a compensation for the pro- 
ian or them by the State.” This is presumably 
weal a of taxation at the source: for political interest 
tht eon as On a passing-on to the consumer of a rise in 
credits oo ae incurred by the diminution of State 
Sapenien nd the task of making Fascism a rural 
On oan has received another encouragement of late. 
contingent § 28th 20,000 peasant colonists, the biggest 
which cotta or many years, sailed for lands in Libya on 
ave Sg ~o stocked with tools and stores and livestock 
young an d ‘al ready for them. Most of the settlers are 
icc all should be enthusiastic, for their recep- 

Planned to the last detail and nothing left to chance. 


* * * 


The Span; 
began Danish War.—The seventh battle of the Ebro 
ieneral F, Week. From early reports it seems that 
“ *tanco will gain from this new counter-offensive 
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no more than he has gained from his six previous attempts 
to oust the Republicans from their mountain strongholds 
—and that is less than nothing. His persistence is under- 
standable. With the winter drawing on and” continued 
Stalemate on the Ebro, his plans are all awry. Barcelona 
may be on short commons that near starvation point, 
Italian aeroplanes may go on dropping bombs on civilian 
populations, and his own diplomatic position be 
Strengthened by ratification of the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment: but for all that his soldiers do not advance. And 
unless he can keep up the pressure on the Ebro, it is even 
becoming doubtful whether he can develop fruitful 
offensives elsewhere: for in quantity also his soldiers 
fail him. 


* * * 


Bellahouston Finale.—At midnight on October 30th 
the Empire Exhibition at Glasgow came to an end. Not 
even continuous rain was sufhcient to damp the deter- 
mination of the Scots to outdo the Sassenach, and 364,092 
people passed the turnstiles on the final Saturday to 
eclipse Wembley’s fourteen-year-old record attendance of 
321,232 visitors on a single day. In all, 12,593,232 have 
visited Bellahouston Park since the Exhibition opened last 
May; and, although the final accounts have still to be cast 
up, it seems likely that, for an exhibition, the Glasgow 
venture has fared well, even in cold terms of pounds, shil- 
lings and pence. A total attendance of between 12,000,000 
and 16,000,000 was budgeted for; and, while the golden 
occasions in 1888, 1901 and 1911, when Scottish exhibi- 
tions actually made profits, are scarcely likely to find a 
successor this time, at the worst Glasgow’s guarantors are 
likely to have to find no more than 2s. or 3s. in 
the £ in contrast to the 15s. in the £ required of 
Wembley’s backers as well as a supplementary vote of 
£1,100,000 from Parliament. Like Wembley, Bellahouston 
has been plagued by rain. Unlikely Wembley, it has been 
managed with unusual efficiency and economy, and it is 
likely that the wide but hardly measurable gains in business 
and publicity which have been sought by exhibitions ever 
since the Prince Consort’s monstrous greenhouse was set up 
in Hyde Park eighty-seven years ago will be reape’ by 
Scotland—still in sore need of tangible economic aid. 


* * * 


“Japan Pays for War.’’—In an article in last 
week’s issue of The Economist under this title the tollowi » 
sentence occurred: “In the single year to the end of 
August, 1938, the increase [in the note circulation of the 
Bank of Japan] was from 1,660 million yen to 3,071 million 
yen—an increase of 25 per cent. in a year.” The figure 
3,071 was a misprint for 2,071. The proportional com- 
parison was, of course, correct. 
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GERMANY’S 


TRADE OFFENSIVE 


1. German Methods of Foreign Trade 


HE methods by which the German Government 
aims at stimulating foreign trade constitute a 
startling innovation in the system of international trade. 
In the past, Government intervention usually assumed 
the form of direct or indirect subsidies to exporters. 
This device, which in the changed circumstances has 
come to be regarded as almost orthodox, is freely applied 
by the German authorities ; but it is supplemented by a 
series of other devices. 

Until comparatively recently the most important 
among the new methods was the encouragement of 
exports through the use of blocked currencies at depre- 
ciated rates. Permission was given to spend the various 
types of blocked marks on the purchase and export of 
certain types of goods which in the ordinary course 
could not have been marketable abroad. In effect, for 
export purposes—but for export only—the mark was 
depreciated to a fraction of its official value. Germany 
got the advantage of a low-value currency for her exports 
and of a high-value currency for her imports, at the 
expense of the foreign owners of blocked marks. The 
range of goods which were allowed to be exported by 
such means has, however, tended to become narrower 
and narrower. At present the use of blocked marks in 
payment for German exports has almost completely 
ceased, although a large part of German trade with Latin 
America is paid for with the so-called Aski marks or 
compensation marks. These are not blocked marks 
proper ; they are received by Latin-American exporters 
in payment for goods sold to Germany, and can be used 
in payment for German goods imported into the same 
country. Since Aski marks are always quoted at a big 
discount, this method amounts to one more of the many 
disguised forms of currency depreciation. The difference 
between this method and straightforward devaluation is 
that the depreciation of the Aski marks is not uniform 
in the different countries. It can be regulated according to 
the special requirements of trade with the various Latin- 
American countries. Thanks to the use of these 
Aski marks, Germany has succeeded to a considerable 
extent in capturing some of the Latin-American markets 
from Great Britain and the United States. Indeed, in 
Chile and some other countries, the use of Aski marks has 
increased the competitive capacity of German exporters 
to such an extent that even local industries have begun 
to suffer. 

Sophisticated as this method may sound, it is sim- 
plicity itself compared with the wide variety of methods 
resorted to by Germany in her trade with South-Eastern 
Europe. The German inventive genius seems to be 
indefatigable in devising mew uses for the exchange 
clearing system, by means of which Germany is enabled 
to import goods without having to pay cash for them, 
and at the same time to plant her manufactures upon a 
number of countries. 

The first device, originally adopted some years ago, 
was to increase German purchases of the products of the 
Danubian and Balkan countries. The prices paid were 
attractive, and the governments did not dare to incur 
unpopularity among the producers by hampering the 
sales to Germany of Roumanian and Hungarian wheat, 
Jugoslav and Roumanian timber, Greek, Bulgarian and 
Turkish tobacco, etc. It was some time before the export- 
ing countries realised that the result of the one-sided 


purchase of their goods by Germany was the accumula- 
tion of large frozen balances owed to them by Germany 
on their clearing accounts with her. In order to liquidate 
these balances, it became necessary for the governments of 
these countries to do their utmost to encourage the 
purchase of German goods. To that end they refused 
import licences for British and other manufactures in 
order to divert purchases to Germany. The German 
authorities, however, realising the strength of their 
bargaining position, were reluctant to allow the South- 
Eastern European countries to buy German goods freely, 
They refused to sell them goods which they were able 
to sell abroad for cash, and were only prepared to sell 
stocks which were not wanted in countries with free 
currencies. Thus, in order to reduce the frozen clearing 
balances, Jugoslavia was compelled to buy huge quan- 
tities of aspirin, Roumania bought many thousands of 
typewriters, and Greece bought mouth-organs by the 
hundred thousand. 

It may appear astonishing that after this experience 
the countries of South-Eastern Europe should have 
continued to sell their goods to Germany. The reason 
lies partly in the fact that German purchases drove 
the price of their agricultural products well above the 
world market level, so that the peasants did not want 
to sell elsewhere, and partly in the fact that Germany's 
own activity spoilt the world market and made it difficult 
for these countries to sell elsewhere. Since Germany did 
not want all the Greek and Bulgarian tobacco, Turkish 
raisins, etc., for her own consumption, she resold abroad 
a large part of the quantity purchased. While she did 
not pay cash for the goods to the exporting countries, 
she obtained free exchange for them when she re-exported 
them. In her keenness to raise free exchange she was 
prepared to sell the products at low prices, and in doing 
so she killed two birds with one stone, since she spoiled 
the market for the exporters of the producing countries. 
As a result, the prices offered by Germany became still 
more attractive to the agriculturists of the Danubian and 
Balkan countries. Their Governments were reluctantly 
compelled to allow them to sell to Germany, even though 
this meant interminable delay in receiving payment, 
during which time the Central Bank had to finance the 
exporters. This method was applied also in some Latn- 
American countries. For instance, Germany acquired 
large quantities of Colombian coffee with the aid of 
Aski marks and sold it for cash in Copenhagen and other 
markets, with the result that Colombian exporters found 
it very difficult to sell their products in any other country 
but Germany. ; 

The world-wide re-armament fever has also assisted 
German foreign trade. Countries with no arms industrics 
of their own found it difficult to place orders for early 
delivery, partly because armament industries were fully 
engaged by orders for their own Governments and 
partly because, in the circumstances, arms were not 
being sold on a credit basis. Germany became practically 
the only country which was prepared to sell war material 
in really large quantities for immediate delivery without 
even asking for cash payment. Considering the extent 
to which German industries were engaged in mecting 
German re-armament requirements, this may soun 
surprising. The explanation lies in the fact that the 
German Government was anxious to discard certain 
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types of war material because better models had been 
pes ; ‘ : ° 
invented in the meantime. The Governments of certain 
Balkan and Latin-American States were only too pleased 
to buy the Reichswehr’s discarded aeroplanes, tanks and 
anti-aircraft guns. These purchases enabled Germany to 
obtain new material and at the same time to acquire 
some political influence in the purchasing countries, 
After all, it is necessary to secure the continuity of the 
supply of replacement units, spare parts, ammunition, 
etc,, and this could only be done so long as the countries 
concerned remained friendly with Germany. While Latin- 
American countries such as Chile and Peru were only 
too willing to buy German war material, some of the 
South-Eastern European countries were, for political 
reasons, reluctant to accept the German offers. Never- 
theless, Germany succeeded in selling large quantities 
of war material to Greece (which country promptly 
resold part of it to the Spanish Government) and 
Hungary, while Turkey and Roumania were unwilling 
to commit themselves politically by accepting German 
war material. Quite recently, however, Turkey has also 
yielded to the pressure of the growth of the frozen 
German clearing balance, and has agreed to the delivery 
of war material. 

By far the most subtle device adopted by the German 
Government for the stimulation of foreign trade was what 
may be described as the long-term credit trick. Time after 
time during 1937 and 1938 it was announced that Germany 
had succeeded in obtaining orders for delivery of industrial 
plant or other capital goods on a long-term credit basis. 
This appeared all the more astonishing since Germany’s 
banking resources did not allow for such generous credit 
terms. The explanation lies in the fact that in reality the 
credit transactions were financed not by Germany but 
by the Governments of the debtor countries. These 
Governments, being anxious to safeguard themselves 
against the earlier experience of one-sided German 
purchases of their goods, made it a condition that imports 
and exports in relation to Germany must balance each 
other, Subsequently, however, they were forced to realise 
that this did not provide an adequate safeguard for their 
exporters. It is true that the Roumanian wheat grower 
exported his product to Germany on a cash basis, and 
that the cash was actually paid into the clearing account 
at the Reichsbank. But the Roumanian exporter did not 
receive his cash, because the German manufacturer of 
machinery sold his goods to Roumania on a ten-years’ 
credit basis, and this meant that the purchase price of the 
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machinery would not be paid intc the German-Roumanian 
clearing account in Bucharest until the credit fell due. 
And since the Roumanian wheat exporters could hardly 
be expected to wait ten years for their money, the 
Roumanian authorities had to finance them pending the 
collection of funds from the Roumanian purchasers of 
German machinery, On the other hand, even though the 
exporters sold their goods on a long-term credit basis, 
they were able to obtain cash, because the proceeds of 
the Roumanian wheat exports to Germany became 
immediately available in the Roumanian-German clearing 
account in Berlin. 

Since the export of German goods to Roumania enabled 
Germany to import Roumanian goods to the same value, 
irrespective of whether or not the Roumanian purchaser 
of the German goods would ever pay the purchase price, 
there appeared to be no reason to be cautious in granting 
credit. Indeed, for this reason German exporters have 
been delivering goods on a credit basis in Roumania and 
other countries to purchasers who are considered to be 
anything but credit-worthy. The sale of goods on the 
instalment system has also been encouraged, and it has 
been made possible for anyone in the Balkans to buy 
a German motor-car or bicycle against a nominal deposit 
and on extremely easy terms. The moment these goods 
cross the frontier of the importing country, Germany is 
entitled to buy goods there, even though the purchasers 
of the German motor-cars and bicycles may default, 
If they meet their liabilities, well and good. If they 
eventually default, better still, since it means the accumu- 
lation of frozen balances in Germany owing to the Balkan 
countries, which places the countries concerned in a state 
of commercial and political dependence upon Germany. 

While Germany was in a comparatively weak position 
both commercially and politically, she had to resort to 
these subtle devices to obtain expansion of her trade. 
The moment she became strong enough, however, they 
were reinforced by the assertion of political and economic 
power. Having secured between 40 and 50 per cent. of 
the trade of the Danubian and Balkan States, she can 
afford to threaten that, unless the countries concerned 
refrain from attempting to divert elsewhere part of their 
trade, Germany will stop buying their goods, or that she 
will stop liquidating their frozen claims. This argument, 
reinforced by the growing preponderance of the German 
military power in Central Europe, has been very effective 
indeed in assisting Dr Funk in the course of his negotia- 


tions in various capitals in South-Eastern Europe. 


2. Anglo-German Competition 


Txert has been much discussion, especially in recent 
Weeks, of the direct impact of Germany’s\trade policies on 
the British export industries. Much of this discussion 
relates to changes that are expected in the future, which 
‘iinot, of course, be subjected to any objective test. 
ut the only sound basis for forecasts of the future is the 
*xperience of the past. This article is devoted to an 
analysis of British and German competition in the markets 
of the world during the past decade. 
he main facts upon which such an analysis must be 
— are contained in the table at the top of the next 
fo, - the purposes of comparison, the three years 
was 32 and 1937 have been chosen—1929 because it 
8 the peak year for international trade, and 1932 
ance it was both the lowest year and the last before the 
. at of the National Socialist Government in Germany. 
® cach of the 39 most important countries of the world, 
mig a Siven in the table showing, in each of the three 
rom. the proportion of their imports and exports coming 
res °r going to the United Kingdom and Germany 
A The method of showing percentages has 
culties Set because it automatically eliminates all diffi- 
“ arising out of shifting price-levels and exchanges. 
digreeda of figures in the table is too great to be 
e —_ : glance. It may therefore be useful to pick out 
Braphi in conclusions that emerge, following the geo- 
Phical divisions of the table. 





Western Europe—German progress in the majority of 
these countries has been slight. She had a smaller share of 
imports into France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland 
in 1937 than in either 1929 or 1932. The same is true of 
German purchases, save that the German share in these 
countries’ exports is in some cases rather higher than in 
1932. Britain also has a smaller share in the trade of 
these four countries than in 1929, though in some cases 
larger than in 1932. In Portugal, however, there is a definite 
decline in the British share of Portuguese purchases. The 
German share was no higher in 1937 than in 1929, but 
there has been a considerable increase in 1938. With the 
exception of Portugal, British and German experience in 
Western Europe has been very similar. 


In Northern Europe such changes as have occurred have 
been to Britain’s advantage and to Germany’s disadvantage. 
Thus, our share in Finland’s imports has risen from 13.0 
per cent. to 22.2 per cent., while Germany’s share has fallen 
from 38.3 per cent. to 20.3 per cent., and similar figures 
could be quoted for nearly every country in this section 
of the table. Germany’s purchases have held up better 
than her sales. In Sweden, Norway, Latvia and Estonia 
they are a higher proportion of the total than in 1929. 
The six months’ figures for 1938 show that efforts are being 
made by Germany to recapture her Scandinavian and 
Baltic trade. But in general this part of the world shows 
greater success for British than for German methods. 


Central and South-Eastern Europe has been the scene 
of Germany’s most spectacular gains. Of the eight 
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countries included, all except Czechoslovakia show big 
increases in the share of their import trade that goes to 
Germany. Some of these increases are spectacular—for 
instance, 17.5 per cent. of Turkey’s purchases in 1929 
increasing to 43.7 per cent. in 1937. The figures for the 
first half of 1938 show this increase continuing in most of 
the countries. This great increase in Germany’s sales to 
the Danubian and Balkan countries has not, however, 
been generally at the expense of Great Britain. The British 
share in the imports of Italy, Turkey, Greece and Bulgaria 
has fallen ; but it has increased in the other four countries. 
Moreover, the 1938 figures make, on the whole, a favour- 
able comparison. Our share of the Turkish market, which 
had fallen most drastically, has been more than double 
this year what it was last year. On the side of the exports 
of these countries, Germany is, in general, taking a larger 
share, but Roumania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia are 
significant exceptions. British purchases are higher from 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia (notably), Roumania and 
Hungary, but lower from the other countries. 

The figures for the British Dominions show, in general, 
considerable increases in the already large proportions of 
their exports going to the United Kingdom and, on the 
other side of the account, at least a maintenance of the 
British position in their markets. The chief exception to 
these generalisations is Eire. It is also notable that our 
share of the Indian market has fallen, and India is also 
the only country of the group to show a significant increase 
in her purchases from Germany. The position in the 
British Colonies is very similar to that in the Dominions. 
Germany’s share in the imports of the colonies is every- 
where small, and nearly everywhere lower than in 1929. 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast are the chief colonies having 
a substantial trade with Germany, and there it is mainly 
on the side of exports. Germany took 19} per cent. of 
Nigeria’s and 18 per cent. of the Gold Coast’s exports 
in 1929, and 23 per cent. of Nigeria’s and 18 per cent. of 
the Gold Coast’s in 1936. The British share in the colonies’ 
trade is everywhere large, but has not in general increased 
since 1929. 

In South America, the position is different in different 
countries. In Brazil, Chile and Peru, Germany has con- 
siderably increased her trade. She has increased her sales 
to Venezuela and her purchases from Colombia, but in 
each case the counterpart is lacking. In Argentina and 
Uruguay, her share both in exports and in imports has 
declined, though German-Uruguayan trade on both sides 
and German purchases from Argentina have increased 
in 1938, mainly due to imports of maize. British experience 
has in almost every case been the opposite of German 
so far as our sales are coneerned—bad in Brazil, Chile and 
Peru and well maintained in Argentina and Uruguay. 
But the countries which have diminished their purchases 
from us now send us a larger share of their exports. 

In the United States the British share has been main- 
tained, but the German share has been halved. In Egypt 
there has been some increase in German trade, but not at 
Britain’s expense. In Fapan both countries have a smaller 
share of imports and a larger share of exports. 


The significance of these facts cannot be grasped 
without some appreciation of the relative importance of 
these different groups of countries in our foreign trade. 
This is shown below :— 

Percentage of British Trade, 
1937 


Exports Imports 

Westerm Barve ...cccccsccsccscccese ll 9} 
Northern Europe ...........0.0.0s000 9} 14} 
Central & South-Eastern Europe... 3 3 
British Dominions ........... sandees 314 33 
British Colonies ...... mescvenietes * 17 6} 
South America—Argentina ..... ; 33 53 

Remainder ...... 3} 2 


It will be seen that the two areas where Germany has 
advanced and Great Britain has declined—Central and 
South-Eastern Europe. and the South American countries 
other than Argentina—together represent only a very small 
fraction of our foreign trade. On the other hand, in the 
areas that are important for us, we have at least main- 
tained our position or, where we have lost ground, have 
not lost it to Germany. 

It is a difficult matter to indicate exactly which British 
industries have suffered most from German competition. 
In Italy, where the displacement of British goods by 
German has been most deliberate, the sufferers have been 
the coal and engineering industries, but German sales of 
textile goods have been reduced even more than the 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN SHARES IN T 
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British Share German Share+ 





























929 | | gs 
1929 | 1932 1937 | 1929 1932 1937 
1. Western Europe % % % % % ‘ — 
France ... imp. . : as zs 12:0 | 12-7 8:3 
exp. | 7 : ' os | 
peiom Se L | ORS | aS | ed | ee 
exp. | ‘ ; : , 10 
Holland ... mp.| 96 | 9-1 8-4 | 30-8 | 31.2 | i? 
exp. | 21-6 | 18-9 | 21-6 | 22-9 | 21.6 | 3)5 
Switzerland ... —_ 2? 27 13 3 | 29-9 24-7 
exp. | . : . . | 16 ; 
Spain +++ Mp. | 4 i | . | aa | 10-2 18-4 
exp. | ‘5 | 9g. 
Portugal ... imp. | 26:9 24:5 | 18:3 | 15-2 | 12:9 18.2 
exp. 23-4 20:7 21: ll-l 9-6 10-9 
2. Northern Europe | | 
Sweden ++. imp. 17-4 16°8 18:7 30:8 29-3 23 
exp. | 24:8 | 25-6 | 23-9 | 15-2 | “og § fed 
Denmark... imp. | ss : Hy pH 32-9 25:9 24-5 
exp. | 56: : 4 19-9 13-2 
Norway ow a. . | i 2? | 24-4 | 21-3 es 
exp. | 6° . | 8:7 | 13-0 | 12-1 
Finland .-. imp. | os a : ie bs | 20-] 4 : 
€xp. | ; ‘Oo | 4) 83 3 
U.S.S.R. ... imp. | a ps = | 25-0 47:0 | . z 
exp. | 21: . 8 24:7 | 17:6 
Poland ... imp. | 2. | 2-4 11:9 33-1 |} 24°5 31 
exp. 10: ' ° | 18:3 41:7 24:2 9 
Lithuania ... imp. | 8:5 | 10°8 27:9 49°0 | 40:3 oe 
exp. | 17:4 41°4 | 465 | 59-4 39°1 7 
Latvia --. Imp. | 8:4 13:9 | 20-7 41-2 | 35-6 oe 
exp. | 27:4 | 30:8 | 38-4 | 26-4 | 26:2 | 35-7 
Estonia ooo MD. | 30°R | 5393 16:7 30°1 32:0 26:5 
exp. | 38:1 36°7 33:9 26°6 26:2 30-8 
3. Central and South- | 
Eastern Europe | | 
Italy ... .-- Imp. | °. .< os | +4 43-9 23-0 
exp. ; : ; ' ‘2 17:2 
Czechoslovakia imp. 4-1 | 73 e's | 46:2 40°8 19:7 
exp. 6:9 . 8: 37:9 33°5 21:0 
Turkey... imp. | 12:2 | 12-3 TA | 175 | 253 | 43-7 
exp. 9-6 | ‘ “a 13‘8 | 15:1 38:5 
Roumania ... imp. 23 ns 10-0 36°6 | 28°6 40:1 
exp. | 6 | 14 9-0 | 37:0 18:7 27:1 
Jugoslavia ... imp. | 5-6 | . 7. 7 | 31-0 33 6 
exp. 1:3 | ° . |} 24-1 | 33:4 35:2 
Greece ... imp. | 12:5 | 2. 11-0 10'6 | 11:9 30:2 
exp. 11:8 | : 9°6 25-6 18:7 32:1 
Hungary _...._ imp. } 2-8 | me ey 33-2 38-0 44:2 
exp. 3-6 6: ° 42:1 45-3 36°4 
Bulgaria... imp.| 89 | 10:4 | 47 | 29:8 | 31:9 | 58.0 
exp. | 8-9 255 | 13-9 | 42:4 | 41:0 | 47:1 
4. British Dominions | 
Canada ... imp. | 15-3 =°3 21:6 7 22 17 
exp. | 31S | 3 38-2 4 | J: 1:2 
British India imp. | 42:4 =. 31°5 6-3 | 7°8 ; 9-2 
exp. | 21-2 27° 31-7 9-1 62 | 48 
Australia... imp. | 39-7 | 40-0 | 41-6 3-2 3°3 3-9 
exp. 38-1 53° 48:8 6: @ i 2 
South Africa. imp. | 43-1 | =. 42°4 ‘s :° 7 
exp. | 65°8 82: 81:2 4: ‘2 
New Zealand imp. | | 22 i .3 ‘2 # 
, exp. | 73: 87° | . :; 
Eire...  ... imp.| 78-1 | 766 | 49:9 | 2:5 | 3-0 3:2 
exp. | 92-3 96°5 90-8 | 1:4 | 0-2 3°5 
5. South America | | 
Argentina ... imp. < | -s 3S | .% a . : 
exp. | | ; . ‘ g 
Brazil ... imp. | 19-2 19-2 12:1 | 22 os iH 
exp. | 6°5 7-0 9-1 ; ; f 
Venezuela... imp. | as | 22:1 eit | 8-2 | 12°¢ 13 OF 
4 exp. a 0:9 ' ; 2 «Vt 
Chile... ... imp. nt 2 10:9 #4 | es | os ; 
exp. | 13: 1: 19-6 ° . 
Colombia... imp. | 14-4 | 19-4 18-7 14-4 | 15-4 | HH 
exp. | 4: 1-1 | 0- : | | Je 
Peru... ... imp.| 15-0 | 17:3 | 10-3 10:0 | 10:7 | 197 
exp. | 18:3 | 36-1 | 22-7 | 6-1 7:2 | 13-7 
Uruguay... imp.| 166 | 19-4 | 168 | 10:0 | 10:5 | 113 
exp. | 23-0 | 27:7 | 24:2 | 15-6 | 15:8 | 13:4 
6. Other Countries | 
U.S.A, ... imp. 7:5 | 5:6 6°6 5-8 56 | 39 
exp. | 16:2 | 17:9 | 16-0 7:8 83 | 37 
Egypt .. imp. | 21-2 24:0 21:8 8-3 8-0 | os 
exp. | 33-9 37'8 32-2 6:8 10°6 | cs 
Japan -. imp. | 6-9 5:5 2:8 71 se; 4° 
exp. 2:9 4:3 4°6 0-6 | 0-6 | 12 
* Not available. t Including Austria. $ 1936. 





British. On the other hand, in Turkey, and to a lesser 
extent in Brazil, Germanf has captured our market for 
cotton piece-goods, but the demand for British machinery, 
relatively to German machinery, has been fairly well 
sustained. These facts illustrate the impossibility of 
generalisation. Subject to all the necessary provisos, 
however, German competition seems to be most severe 
in cotton textiles and machinery. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this factual survey 
are not in very close accord with the assumptions of much 
current discussion. Germany has not increased her share 
of the world’s trade to any very sensational extent and 
where she has succeeded it is mainly in areas that are not 
of primary importance to Great Britain. These facts, 
however, relate to the past. The future is a different matttt, 
which receives some consideration in the last section © 
this survey. 
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3. Germany in South-Eastern Europe 


Germany’s two-fold aim, to increase her self-sufficiency 
in primary products and to foster her manufacturing 
industries through the conversion of South-Eastern Europe 
into a kind of hinterland, has been brought a step nearer 
realisation by the mutilation of Czechoslovakia as an inde- 
pendent national unit, as a result of which the other 
countries south of Poland and Russia now are much more 
directly exposed to German penetration. This article 
attempts to examine (a) the resources of South-Eastern 
Europe in relation to Germany’s need for raw materials, 
(b) the methods employed by Germany in furthering her 
aims, and (c) the effect of Germany’s drive on Britain’s 
trade with South-Eastern Europe. 

Hitherto Germany’s greatest weakness has been the com- 
parative paucity of her domestic raw material supplies. 
Almost as much as one-third of her total consumption of 
industrial raw materials, as well as a substantial proportion 
of her requirements of foodstuffs, have to be imported. 
Owing to the change in her political orientation, Germany 
has encountered great difficulties in finding ways and means 
of satisfying her needs of foreign raw materials and crude 
foodstuffs. Imports of these amounted to as much as 
Rm. 3,000 millions in 1937, but even so, owing to the pace 
of Germany’s re-armament, they were scarcely sufficient 
for all purposes, and the value of her present requirements 
may be estimated at as much as Rm. 3,500-4,000 
millions per annum. 

As Germany, with her present political and economic 
policy, encounters great difficulties in securing sufficient 
foreign exchange to meet her requirements in raw materials, 
she has been anxious, for some time, to obtain an increasing 
proportion of her imports of primary products against 
payment in kind. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that 
the conclusion of the Munich Agreement has been the 
signal for an intensification of her attempts to utilise the 
resources of South-Eastern Europe to the full. It has been 
estimated that East-European countries could provide 
something like 50 per cent. of Germany’s import require- 
ments in raw materials. If Germany had access not merely 
to the total exports but to the total production of these 
seven countries, she would, for example, be self-sufficient 
in the following commodities : — 


Cereals. Timber. 

Livestock and meat. Skins. 

Vegetables and fruit. Leather. 

Tobacco, Bauxite (the raw material 


of aluminium). 


In addition, these countries could provide Germany with 
Substantial quantities of 


Iron ore. Other metallic ores. 
Steel, Fats. 

Copper ore. Petroleum. 
Manganese ore. Cotton. 

Chrome ore. Wool. 


E Watil fairly recently the economy of the South-East 
ae an countries was based on agriculture. It had long 
ae known that some of them possessed valuable deposits 
ex ici nerals, but lack of capital prevented | large-scale 
t : tation of these resources. But under the influence of 
sau ‘ment towards economic nationalism, which gained 
Were a during the depression, when these countries 
am spn back on to their own resources, attempts were 
tries a i of them to establish manufacturing indus- 

mon lon, on the basis of domestic raw material supplies. 
establishes of their raw materials resources and the 
by Germ ent of manufacturing industries has been fostered 
larger «nny 0 recent years in order to secure for herself 

<r supplies of raw materials from countries whose com- 


‘unications with her could not easily be interrupted, and 
secure an outlet for her manufacturing indus- 

gineering and textiles. The progress of the 
of these countries in the past decade has 


IN Order to 
tres, such as en 
Industrialisation 





been surprising. The volume of industrial production 
between 1929 and 1937 showed increases of 51.2 per cent. 
in Greece, 37.3 per cent. in Hungary, and 31.7 per cent. 
in Roumania. 

The current Output of ores and metals, however, is not 
necessarily an indication of the potential output. Jugo- 
Slavia, for example, is one of the richest metalliferous 
regions in the whole of Europe, possessing resources 
complementary to those of Germany. Jugoslavia’s copper 
deposits are the most important of the known resources in 
Europe, and she takes third place in resources of man- 
ganese ores. In addition, Jugoslavia is rich in chrome, lead, 
bauxite, antimony, iron ore and zinc. It is possible that 
Roumania’s resources are even greater but, in the absence 
of a comprehensive survey, it is difficult to obtain precise 
estimates. Roumania is known to possess gold, silver, 
platinum, copper, iron, lead and spelter, antimony, chrome, 
manganese, bauxite, bismuth, molybdenum and mercury. 
Some of these deposits have only recently been surveyed, 
and, as far as is known, they are very substantial. Bulgaria, 
too, is known to have important mineral deposits, though 
their exploitation as yet has scarcely begun. Gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, iron ore, chrome, manganese, coal and 
graphite are known to exist in Bulgaria. Turkey, also, is 
rich in minerals, but apart from some of them, including 
coal and chrome, little has yet been done for their exploita- 
tion. Moreover, Turkey, Bulgaria and Greece are appar- 
ently suitable for the cultivation of cotton, another raw 
material for which Germany is dependent on imports. 

These undeveloped riches present possibilities for the 
future. But even in the present these Danubian and 
Balkan countries could be a considerable assistance for 
Germany if she could secure the greater part of their ex- 
ports. An examination of the resources of South-Eastern 
Europe in relation to Germany’s import requirements 
yields the following approximate results: — 

Cereals —On the average, Germany’s import require- 
ments amount to 41 million metric quintals (of 100 kilo- 
grammes) per annum. On the other hand, the export sur- 
plus of the East-European countries averages about 46 
million metric quintals per annum, over a period of years. 
Germany’s imports requirements, therefore, could be fully 
covered by South-Eastern Europe. 

Timber.—As a result of the annexation of Austria Ger- 
many’s import requirements have been reduced from 444 
million metric quintals per annum to 273 millions. But, as 
the combined exports of Roumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia amount to about 38 million metric quintals 
Per annum, the control of the resources of these countries 
would render Germany independent of other external 
supplies. 

Tobacco.—The export surplus of Bulgaria, Greece and 
Turkey amounts to 1,000,000 metric quintals per annum, 
compared with Germany’s import requirements of 900,000 
metric quintals. 

Bauxite-—Germany’s import requirements amount to 
about 13 million metric quintals per annum. Hitherto, the 
export surpluses of Jugoslavia and Hungary have been 
only in the neighbourhood of 8 million metric quintals, 
but as a result of the intensification of the output, these 
are now being substantially increased. 

Copper Ore.—Germany’s requirements of about 5.5 
million metric quintals per annum could be met in full by 
an expansion of output in Jugoslavia and Roumania. 

Skins and Leather—Germany’s requirements of 1.5 
million metric quintals per annum could be fully covered 
by the export surplus of Bulgaria, Roumania, Greece, 
Turkey and Jugoslavia. 

Livestock, Meat and Fats—Germany’s import require- 
ments of these, as well as of eggs, vegetables and fruit, 
could be fully covered, though she might have to supple- 
ment her imports from South-Eastern Europe by pur- 
chases from other countries in case of poor harvests. 

Iron Ore-—Germany’s imports of iron ore were no less 
than 206 million metric quintals in 1937, but the annexa- 
tion of Austria and the development of domestic low- 
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grade ores will reduce this dependence on imports. 

Moreover, it is doubtful whether Germany would wish to 

dispense with her imports of ore from Lorraine and 

Sweden. Present production in the South-Eastern countries 

is very small, but it might be developed considerably. 

Oil.—Germany’s requirements of oil amount to about 

30-40 million metric quintals per annum. Roumania 1s not 

in a position to present to export more than about 7-8 

millions. Consequently Germany is anxious to increase 

Roumania’s productivity by sinking additional wells. 

Cotten and Wool.—It is Germany’s aim to cover half 
of her requirements in cotton by an increase in its cultiva- 
tion in Turkey, Bulgaria, and Greece, possibly also Jugo- 
slavia. She is also seeking means to stimulate the produc- 
tion of wool in South-Eastern Europe. 

In sum, the South-East European countries, whose aggre- 
gate exports amounted in 1937 to roughly Rm. 2,000 
millions, are already in a position to meet something like 
20 per cent. of Germany’s import requirements of primary 
products. The potential output of these countries, more- 
over, is considerably in excess of current production. A 
vigorous exploitation of their resources, accompanied by a 
drive for industrialisation, would considerably strengthen 
Germany’s economic position. 

‘the Munich Agreement has undoubtedly strengthened 
Germany’s ascendancy over South-Eastern Europe. The 
figures in the preceding article show that she already 
dominates the trade of these countries; but she is not yet in 
complete control of their economic policy. At the same 
time, her influence over them is increasing day by day. 
What methods is Germany pursuing in her attempt to 
organise the economies of South-Eastern Europe for her 
benefit ? 

Hitherto, Germany’s drive in South-Eastern Europe has 
been somewhat indiscriminate. She bought as much as 
she could and gave her customers only a limited choice 
in their purchases. Germany’s imports, not necessarily by 
coincidence, thus frequently exceeded her exports, giving 
her an opportunity to obtain foreign exchange by unload- 
ing a proportion of her imports on to the world markets. 

Now, Germany is endeavouring to organise the econo- 
mies of South-Eastern European countries as a complement 
to her own. Her aim is (a) to promote their output of 
primary products in which she herself is deficient, and 
(b) to improve their communications and to foster indus- 
trialisation in order to secure an outlet for her manufac- 
turing industries. In order to achieve these aims, which 
necessitates planning ahead, Germany is anxious to 
stabilise the exchange rates of the currencies of South- 
Eastern Europe in relation to her own, to stabilise prices 
at which products are to be exchanged, to grant long-term 
revolving credits and to divert the resources of each 
country into the required channels. These aims are clearly 
discernible in the latest discussions between Germany 
and the South-Eastern countries, and stable exchange 
rates have already been fixed with Roumania and 
Jugoslavia. 

Dr Funk has declared that Germany is not attempting 
to prevent the Danubian and Balkan countries from trading 
with others. This declaration may be more sincere than, 
for example, Japan’s repeated protestations of respect for 
the “open door” in China. But it is obvious that the 
objectives of Germany’s commercial policy in Europe can- 
not be achieved without a considerable degree of exclu- 
sivity. Only the purchase of the whole of the export sur- 
pluses of these countries would assist in the solution of 
Germany’s raw material problem to the powerful extent 
indicated earlier in this article. Moreover, Germany will 
not be willing to see her efforts to exploit their mineral 
resources turned to other countries’ advantage. 

But the Danubian and Balkan countries are not in the 
least anxious to become exclusively tied to Germany. On 
the contrary, they are disposed to view with alarm any 
further increase in the German share of their trade. 
Political considerations naturally play a part in this atti- 
tude. But there are good economic reasons too. Each of 
these countries requires free exchange for purchases of 
tropical products and other goods that Germany cannot 
supply. Each of them fears that the large imports of 
German goods, which are the counterpart of large sales 
to Germany will stifle their domestic manufacturing indus- 
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tries. While ready enough to have their mineral resources 
developed, they do not wish to do so for Germany’s benefit 
alone. And finally, it is being increasingly realised that 
the burden of the attractive prices that Germany can 
offer for Balkan agricultural produce falls ultimately og 
the Balkan consumer of manufactured goods, 


These smaller countries are thus far from being enthy- 
siastic adherents of the German commercial cause. But 
they have to live, and the German offers are very attrac. 
tive to the dominant agrarian elements. Resistance to 
Germany’s claims can only be effected if alternative 
markets can be found. This is where Britain comes in. 


British policy in the trade relations of South-Eastem 
Europe was authoritatively restated by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons this week. Great Britain, he 
said, was not attempting to prevent Germany’s commer- 
cial expansion in this part of the world. Geographically, 
Germany “ must occupy a dominating position there. . |. 
So far as this country is concerned we have no wish to 
block Germany out from those countries or encircle her 
economically.” But Britain, too, has trade interests there, 
** and of course we mean to maintain those trade interests.” 
Last June the President of the Board of Trade was even 
more emphatic. “ The Government,” he said, “are 
anxious to develop in every possible way trade in that 
quarter of the world, and they will be glad to use any 
practical methods to develop it.” 

One method that has been adopted to foster British 
trade has been the granting of loans for the purchase of 
British goods. One such loan has been granted to Turkey, 
and there have been suggestions of further loans to Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria. But loans cannot be repaid unless 
these countries can sell their goods in the British market. 
The only sane way of defending British interests in these 
countries is by taking steps to ensure that British pur- 
chases of their goods are maintained. This is the policy 
that has already been begun by the British purchases of 
Roumanian wheat. 

With the exception of Czechoslovakia, all the other 
states of this region—Hungary, Jugoslavia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey—are agricultural countries 
dependent, in most cases, on the export of one or two 
commodities. Oil and cereals make up 70 per cent. of 
Roumania’s exports, and tobacco is half of Greece’s and 
one-third of Bulgaria’s sales. Jugoslavia and Hungary have 
slightly more diversified economies, but cereals, timber, 
livestock and metals account for fully half Jugoslavia’s ex- 
ports and cereals, and livestock for nearly one-third of 
Hungary’s. The leading exports of the countries together 
are wheat, maize, livestock, tobacco, oil, timber and metals. 

For nearly all these commodities the United Kingdom 
is by far the largest element of the world market. British 
imports of wheat, maize and barley, for example, amounted 
to £76 millions. The shipments of these grains from the 
Balkan countries were in every case small, Roumanias, 
for example, amounting to little more than £1 million. In 
oil, only £2 millions of Britain’s total imports of 
£48 millions come from these countries. In fact, the only 
commodity of which Danubian and Balkan exports formed 
a substantial part of British imports was dead poultry. 
In 1937 Great Britain took one-third of her imports from 
Hungary and a further share from Jugoslavia; but the 
total trade amounted only to £2 millions. 

There is no question, then, that Great Britain, if she 
chose, could buy a largely increased proportion of these 
countries’ exports without making more than a small differ- 
ence to her own imports. Other countries would, of course, 
be affected. A diversion of British imports would hit 
Argentina (maize, beef and wheat), Canada (wheat, timber, 
copper and lead), the United States (tobacco, oil and 
timber), and Australia (wheat, beef and lead). But the 
quantities in question are very small. British imports 
1937 amounted to nearly £1,000 millions, whereas 0° 
Danubian or Balkan country’s exports, except Czecho- 
slovakia’s, exceeded £35 millions. On the other hand, ' 
compete with overseas, the produce of these countri¢s 
would, in most cases, require the assistance of a subsidy. 
British trade with these countries can, then, unquestionably 
be fostered, but only with the definite assistance of the 
British Government. 
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4. Results and Prospects 


HAT conclusions is it possible to draw from the 

foregoing analysis of what has been achieved by 
German commercial policy? In particular, what lessons 
can be learnt by Great Britain? 

The first conclusion that emerges is that Germany’s 
efforts to expand her foreign trade have met with con- 
siderable success, but in a limited range. Germany has 
secured a very high proportion of the trade of the countries 
to the south-east of her, and she has made some progress 
in several South American States. But in those areas of 
the world which are of greatest importance for British 
trade her success has been meagre. Even in the Balkans, 
Germany’s trade drive is likely to be of more importance 
to us because of the benefits it confers on the German war 
machine than through any effect that has hitherto been 
noticeable on our own trade. 

If German trade expansion stopped at the point it has 
now reached there would be no excuse for much of the 
alarmist talk now current. But that it will not stop at this 
point can be taken for granted. What of its further de- 
velopment? In assessing the prospects for the future, it is 
of primary importance to notice that virtually all Ger- 
many’s successes have been with countries that have 
imposed some form or other of exchange control. Indeed, 
it is wholly natural that German penetration should be 
assisted by the existence of exchange control. It is only 
when a country is already selling its own goods on a barter 
basis that it will take German goods on those terms. 

It would be a delusion, however, to suppose that none of 
the German expedients for fostering exports would be 
effective without some form of exchange control in the 
recipient country. For other countries there is the powerful 
weapon of the export subsidy, which can be wielded with 
such delicate precision by an autocratic government. And 
an importing country inevitably strengthens its bargain- 
ing position if its imports are, in effect, bought in bulk by 
a government which is frequently ready to pay somewhat 
more than the competitive price. These methods will un- 
guestonably be extended in the future. It is reasonable 
to suppose that they will be applied first to agricultural 
countries with raw materials to sell and industrial products 
to buy, and it would only be a natural extension of the 
present direction of the drive if the Near Eastern countries 
Were the first on the list. 

The probability must therefore be faced that Germany’s 
efforts to expand her trade will affect British trade more 
in the future than in the past. If ever the pace of the 
armaments race were to slacken, Germany would have 
additional energies and resources to apply to the export 
industries, British public opinion and the British Govern- 
ment should, therefore, in common prudence, begin, while 
there is still time, to study the measures that could be taken 
to defend British foreign trade. Britain’s need of im- 
ports is greater than that of any other first-class Power, 
and our earnings are already barely large enough to pay for 
our imports. Any substantial encroachment on our markets 
Would directly limit our access to the raw materials and 
foodstuffs we need. Maintenance of our foreign trade is 
an aspect of defence which we cannot afford to neglect. 

It goes without saying, too, that most of the measures 
that would have to be taken in the cause of commercial 
defence would probably be as objectionable and as wasteful 
as the building of bombers and the digging of trenches. In 
4 sane world it would be necessary neither to equip armies 
Nor to encase our foreign trade in armour plate. We must 
attempt, while defending ourselves in an _ insane 
World, to preserve as many as we can of the elements 
of sanity, 
aan is _ possible measure of defence to which these 
wales a 0 not apply. In economic peace or war, and 
han y aman system, it will be to Great Britain s 
seasonal that the goods she has to sell are priced as 
years G Y as possible. To an increasing extent of recent 

’ Great Britain has been becoming a dear seller. 


Except for coal, our exports are predominantly manufac- 
tured from imported raw materials. But in the past ten 
years the average price of our exports, relatively to our 
imports, has risen by 24 per cent. In other words, the 
charge we make upon the world for converting raw 
materials into manufactures has increased by about a 
quarter. There is always the danger that the world may 
consider that British manufacturing services are too dear 
at the price. If our export trades were in danger it would 
become a matter of urgent national importance to review 
the desirability of assisting the coal and steel industries 
artificially to maintain the prices of their products. 

It is unlikely, however, that any practicable reduction in 
British conversion costs would be sufficient in itself to 
defend our export markets from attack. More drastic 
measures would have to be considered. It is not intended 
in this article to give an exhaustive list of the steps that 
could be taken, or even to pronounce upon the desirability 
of any particular expedient. The following comments, in 
fact, are intended to serve as no more than a preliminary 
agenda for a discussion of possibilities. 

Subsidies —Germany’s export subsidies achieve their 
effect because a Government which is above criticism can 
exercise the necessary arbitrary discrimination. But would 
it be possible for a British Government to subsidise one 
export industry and not another, making its choice not 
according to the degree of depression of the different in- 
dustries but according to the amount of effect that a subsidy 
could have? Would it be possible to subsidise the export 
of cotton cloth to, say, Brazil but not to Italy? These 
are some of the difficulties that beset a policy of subsidy, 
even apart from the difficulty of raising the funds. 

Anti-Dumping Conventions.—It might be possible for 
Great Britain to use the lever of her enormous purchases 
to induce other countries to impose special penalties on 
goods coming from countries employing trade practices 
defined as “ unfair.” There is some precedent for this sort 
of procedure, but it might not be easy to induce a suffi- 
cient number of countries to impose severe enough 
penalties for the policy to be effective. 

Payments Agreements. — Another possible use of 
Britain’s buying power would be to induce the countries 
from which we buy to guarantee the expenditure on 
British goods of fixed percentages of the sterling received 
by them. This is the principle of our payments agreements 
with Germany and other countries. The great objection 
to this method is that it encourages the strait-jacketing of 
trade. But even strait-jackets are necessary in asylums. 

Bulk Buying.—None of these methods, however, offers a 
satisfactory riposte to Germany’s new technique of offering 
to buy the whole of a country’s crop of a commodity at an 
attractive price. If Great Britain’s wants to secure her 
share in that crop, the only possible reply is to go 
in for bulk buying on our own account. A precedent 
has been created in the last few weeks by a British Govern- 
ment purchase of Roumanian wheat. In these purchases 
the British Government can always offer a lower price 
than the Germans, because of the superior attraction ot 
the free pound over the blocked mark. But the price to be 
offered must in most cases be higher than the price pre- 
vailing in world markets. For this reason, if for no other, 
it is a matter for the Government and not for private firms. 

This, as has been remarked, is only a tentative list of 
the possible expedients. The Economist must not be taken 
as regarding them with anything but the same revulsion 
with which it regards anti-aircraft guns, balloon barrages 
and gas masks. But in the commercial field even less than 
in the military, can we afford to be pacifists? 

For the moment, any serious threat to our trade from 
Germany or any other country is remote. But for the first 
time in modern history a first-class industrial power is 
applying methods of discrimination, exclusion, controlled 
dumping and autocratic control to foreign trade. We shall 
do well to be on our guard against the results, 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


France 


Freedom or Control? 


Paris, November 3.—Since Munich the slogan of the 
Radicals and Moderates has been: “ Be strong, so that you 
may be able to negotiate profitably—you and your British 
allies—with the dictatorships.” At the Congress at Marseilles, 
M. Daladier announced the rupture with the Communists, 
declaring them to be guilty of inciting the country to make 
war while refusing their support to industry for increasing 
production. This condemnation was balanced by a warm 
appeal to the workers to co-operate and a pledge that the 
social laws would be observed. Nevertheless, these laws are 
to be altered by new decree-laws dealing with workers’ repre- 
sentation in factories, strikes and strike ballots, the entry of 
foreign workers and so on, 

So far so good. But, as soon as the problem of increasing 
production and maintaining the stability of the franc ap- 
proaches, the real difficulties crop up. The old Liberal thesis 
of a balanced Budget (which would require economies of 
20,000 to 30,000 million francs!) and the return of ex- 
patriated capital has been abandoned. The Minister of Com- 
merce, for instance, is a supporter of a directed economy. 
But this would mean the supervision of private industry by 
the State and supervision or control of the currency of the ex- 
changes. Private industry is ready to accept the subventions of 
the State, and to welcome protection through tariffs, but 
rejects any further State intervention. Industrialists argue 
that State interference would raise prices—by bringing 
prices into line with the costs of the worst producers; and 
they object to what they contend would be the injection of 
politics into economics. Their arguments are a mixture of 
theory and self-interest. 

The needs of the Treasury, as well as assistance to private 
industries, will require a very great deal of money. How can 
this be forthcoming if exporters continue to abstain from 
repatriating the produce of their exports? “ Control foreign 
trade te avoid controlling the exchanges,” proposed M. 
Herriot at Marseilles. M. Marchandeau, the then Minister 
of Finance, actually advocated control of the exchanges, 
which would facilitate the expansion of credit in spite of 
imposing heavy sacrifices on capital. But M. Daladier rejected 
this course, which he conceived to be in contradiction to 
Liberal doctrines, to the Tripartite Agreement, to collabora- 
tion with London and to the hopes of renewed international 
co-operation which an understanding with Germany would 
evoke. Moreover, exchange control was rejected by the Senate 
when the Popular Front was in power. 


Reynaud vice Marchandeau 


So M. Marchandeau, who curiously enough had adopted 
the Socialist proposals of March last, resigned. M. Reynaud 
succeeds him. M. Reynaud has several times spoken in favour 
of devaluation, but now he contends that the French problem 
has no monetary solution, because the situation in 1938 is 
very different from that in 1935, when high French gold 
prices hampered economic recovery. M. Reynaud has been a 
constant advocate of increasing production in order to 
stabilise the purchasing power of the franc. Without a greatly 
increased industrial output no budgetary equilibrium is pos- 
sible, no monetary stability, no credit, no military security, 
no social laws. Work is the key to the maintenance of liberty 
and peace. 

The Radical Marchandeau, after having supported the 
Socialist plans of M. Blum, resigned in favour of the Liberal 
Reynaud, who supports the Franco-Russian pact, only a few 
days after M. Daladier’s denunciation of the Communists. 


This may not be pure coincidence. The decision of M. 
Daladier conforms with the main thesis he developed at 
Marseilles: “ Be strong in order to be able to choose your 
friends independently, while at the same time you negotiate 
usefully with your vigorous competitors, the dictatorships. ’ 

The French financial and economic balance sheet wi!) be 
cast up in five days by M. Reynaud. At present the power to 
govern by decree ends on November 15th; but the first conse- 
quence of the latest Ministerial change may be a prolonga- 
tion of this period. 


Less Coal Consumed 


Coal consumption in September was 5,729,000 tons, 
against 6,322,000 tons in September, 1937. Output was 
4,044,000 tons, or 277,000 tons more than in September, 
1937. Coal imports amounted to 1,741,000 tons, or §05,)UU 
tons (313 per cent.) less than in 1937; and their value was 
387 million francs, or 40 millions less than in August and 
81 millions less than in September, 1937. 

Coal consumption during the first nine months of this 
year was 5,400,000 tons smaller than in 1937, imports were 
$,600,000 tons less, and production only 1,635,000 tons more. 
Stocks, after having fallen by 815,000 tons between January 
and September last year, have risen by 527,000 tons since 
then. Thus the diminution of coal imports appears to have 
been mainly due to the slackening of industrial activity. 








Switzerland 


Smaller Tourist Returns 


GENEVA, October 28..—The unsettled political outlook and 
adverse weather conditions in August resulted in a decrease 
in tourist traffic. Earnings of trarsport undertakings were 
generally smaller, except those of the Alpine Postal Motor 
Coach service which, during the summer, transported 
534,662 passengers, against 511,143 last year. The Federal 
Railways carried 75 million passengers from January (0 
September, compared with 834 millions the previous year, 
the drop being 600,000 in September alone. 

During the first nine months of the year, 7,186 Swiss 
hotels accommodated 3,249,000 guests of whom 1,483,000 
came from abroad, compared with 3,308,000 and 1,668,000, 
respectively, in 1937. Tourism, of which the profits are nearly 
200 million francs in normal years, is, considering the 
number of persons employed, our most important industry 
after the machine and the watchmaking industries. Regular 
tourist hotels were rare before 1840, but in 1880 their number 
had grown to 1,002 with 58,137 beds and a staff of 10,000. 
The number rose to 1,708 with 88,634 beds and 20,000 
employees in 1894; and to 3,585 with 168,625 beds and 4 
staff of over 43,000 in 1912. 

The hotels were hard hit by the War and post-war econo- 
mic crisis; and measures were taken by the Government 1n 
agreement with the Hotel Keepers’ Association to close down 
some hotels and prevent the building of others, while 
State subsidies enabled the Fiduciaire Hételiére to restore 
to financial health about 150 hotels which were labourins 
under heavy mortgages. Consequently, from 1929 to 1938; 
the number of hotels was reduced by 414 to 7,186, with 
nearly 185,000 beds and a staff of 74,000. 

The importance of the tourist industry to Switzerland 
may be gathered from a few examples. Last year, the hotels 
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bill for foodstuffs and drinks was 83 million francs, 70 per 
cent. of which was spent in the country ; 24 millions for 
wood, coal, gas and electricity; 68 millions for salaries and 
47 millions for repairs and improvements. Theatres, cafés, 
restaurants, banks, garages, transport undertakings, as well as 
I] sorts of shops, doctors, Alpine guides, ski teachers, musi- 
cians, hairdressers, etc., benefit from the industry. It is 
estimated that foreign tourists provide 10 per cent. of the 
earnings of the postal service, and 5 per cent. of those of 
the telephone and telegraph service, while their contribution 
to the receipts of transport undertakings reaches about 17 
per cent. 


A Tourist Franc? 


But Switzerland to-day suffers from the attractiveness to 
tourists of other countries where life is somewhat cheaper. 
Accordingly, a suggestion has been made that a special tourist 
currency should be established. ‘The French lose 88 per cent. 
and the Italians 78 per cent. on their money in Switzerland 
at present, and the establishment of a “ Tourist Franc” 
might reduce their losses by 30 or 40 per cent. The question 
is far from being settled, and meanwhile more immediate 
measures for fostering tourist traffic suggest themselves. 
Swiss hotels are nO more expensive than their French or 
Italian counterparts as regards “ pension” prices, and their 
standard is a higher one, but they are more expensive as 
regards “extras,” and the Swiss hotel keepers do not yet 
realise that by charging less for drinks they would sell more, 
make a bigger profit and attract more visitors. They are 
of course entitled to make a profit on drinks, but it is in- 
admissible, in the opinion of many British visitors, that they 
Should make a profit of 200 per cent. on a bottle of wine, 
0: 300 per cent. on a bottle of whisky, or of 320 per cent. 
on a bottle of Vichy water. 


No More Germans 


Tourist traffic could be further encouraged by an abate- 
ment in transport taxes, and it is said that the Federal Rail- 
ways are contemplating a reduction in fares. It might also 
be worth while to bring down the charges of taxis and other 
sundries paid for out of the tourist’s purse. In fact, a general 
reduction of all sundry charges would do more to encourage 
tourist traffic than creation of a tourist currency of which 
the advantages seem in doubt. 

The drop in the number of foreign visitors is also due 
to the fact that German tourists, who once accounted for 
nearly 25 per cent. of the total number of visitors, are now 
prevented from going abroad. An arrangement was made a 
lew years ago between Germany and Switzerland in regard 
to tourists. Switzerland agreed to advance to German tourists 
the money for their stay in Switzerland, and these advances 
were repaid by goods imported from Germany. At one time, 
German tourists could thus be exchanged for coal; but at 
Present trade is far from brisk. The clearing account is 
against Switzerland, which had advanced up to the end of 
September last about 17 million francs, for which no com- 
pensation is so far available from Germany. 





ED 


Spain 
Trends in Barcelona 


THE FRENCH FRONTIER: Uncensored, October 26..—-The 
Spanish kaleidoscope has shifted since my letter from Paris. 
Dr Negrin’s speech of October 14th, in which he set forth 
the conditions upon which Republican Spain would have 
Peace, has clarified the Government’s position. The sub- 
Stance of those conditions was that, first of all, the foreign 
‘roops aiding Franco must either get out of the country or 
© driven from it, whereafter Spaniards would undertake to 
setule differences without foreign intervention. 

Barcelona to-day is preparing both for peace and war. 

ne hears much discussion of a peace by armistice or by 
4 Sesture from one of the Powers. But the fact that the 
sovernment goes ahead with its war preparations at acceler- 
ated speed is not lost on observers. The situation is such 
that “ anything might happen,” but peace is most likely to 
linger around the corner for some months at the very least. 
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Conciliatory Policy 


; There is also another change. When the Cortes met on 
September 30th and October Ist there existed considerable 
internal political tension. This tension was already reflected 
in the crisis of August 20th last when the Catalan and Basque 
Cabinet members resigned, their differences being aired in 
the Cortes with some bitter criticism. No one who understood 
the way of things in Spanish politics would make the mistake 
of thereby assuming a rupture in the solid war-front. The 
dissenting sections voted their unconditional confidence in 
the Government from which they were absent. It is now 
evident that, since the meeting of the Cortes, both sides are 
Striving for greater cordiality, hard words spoken on the 
floor of the House, which did not appear in the Press, local or 
foreign, no doubt having had some effect. 

_ The Negrin Government’s policy of placating all sec- 
tions of the Popular Front as far as possible, which is getting 
results, has also a bearing on the larger problem of Spanish 
conciliation in preparation for peace. This is particularly 
true of the Government’s determination to re-establish at 
an early date public Catholic worship, so as to show that the 
Government is neither anti-God nor anti-religious. On 
October 17th three Ministers of the Government marched 
through the principal boulevards in a public funeral proces- 
sion, in which appeared a surpliced priest and the Cross 
It is significant that this public manifestation of religion was 
received everywhere with the utmost respect. 

It is taken for granted by observers in Barcelona that 
Signor Mussolini continues to demand a free hand in Spain 
as the price of an understanding with Great Britain. At 
Munich he is reported to have made a four-fold demand on 
Mr Chamberlain, as follows: — 

(1) A foothold in the Balearic Islands, if not actual posses- 
sion of them; (2) guarantees that the political and economic 
pledges given him by Franco in return for his aid may be 
fulfilled; (3) the establishment in Spain of a “ friendly” 
Government which would not be anti-Fascist; (4) the settle- 
ment of other Mediterranean questions. 

Barcelona believes that the British Government is not dis- 
posed to accede to these demands. Even though they may 
find no support, there still remains the question of the 
political and economic pledges given to Italy and Germany. 
No one knows quite what these are, but at the same time no 
one doubts their existence. The question then arises, how are 
Germany and Italy to be compensated for their heavy expen- 
ditures in Spain? 

It is true that the Negrin Government repudiates any 
suggestion that Spain should give Germany and Italy com- 
pensation, perhaps in the form of a financial settlement, as 
the price of their departure. Yet many thoughtful Spaniards 
are conjecturing whether such a settlement would not be a 
small price for ridding Spanish soil of these intruders and 
establishing peace in Spain’s household once more. 


Mediation by the Powers 


In his declaration to the Cortes Dr Negrin emphasised 
that Republican Spain would recognise no oblig itions tow ids 
Italy and Germany on the rebel regime. In the opinion of 
this correspondent Spanish public opinion would not object 
to buying off those countries by monetary arrangement, 
if the main obstacle to peace was thereby removed ; and it 
may be assumed that in this respect the Republican Govern- 
ment—Dr Negrin’s or another’s—would follow popular 
opinion. . 

There is no doubt about the intention of the Republican 
Government that Italy and Germany must get out. “If 
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they don’t, we will fight until we are crushed, if necessary,” 
a member of the Government said to me; and he went on to 
add: “The words of Dr Negrin regarding ‘mediation 
between ourselves and the invaders’ (as distinguished from 
mediation between Spaniards), do not mean that Spain 1s 
ready, either to treat with Germany and Italy, or to com- 
pensate them for war expenditure and efforts aimed at des- 
troying us. His words mean that foreign Powers which, by 
their policy of so-called non-intervention, have made it virtu- 
ally impossible for the legitimate Government to defend 
itself against invasion, are free to negotiate with the invaders 
to get them out of Spain if they can. In other words we 
accept negotiations by foreign Powers which, juridically at 
least, are on friendly terms with us, with foreign Powers 
which are not. But we will have no foreign mediation between 
Spaniards.” 

There is a growing feeling that the authorities in Eng- 
land are again being made the dupe of Franco's false 
promises. “I am confident,” said this Cabinet member, 
“that Franco was egged on by Germany and Italy to make 
such an offer in the hope of deluding England and catching 
her unawares in Spain. By so doing they might have pro- 
cured a blockade of Spain which would have strangled the 
Republican Government, a natural war ally of England in 
spite of injuries incurred by England’s recent policy. With 
the Spanish war thus liquidated, Germany and Italy would 
have been in a stronger position to menace England and 
France by sea and by land.” 

In connection with Dr Negrin’s policy of conciliation it 
is interesting that the execution of death sentences has for 
some time been suspended, although General Franco has re- 
fused to suspend death sentences on his side by agreement. 
Some 200 persons are under sentence of death in Republican 
prisons for treason and kindred crimes. It is suggested that 
the Government would like to spare all these lives and in 
general pursue a more generous policy towards prisoners. 





Estonia 


Regulating Foreign Trade 


TALLINN, October 24.-—-At the end of September the 
Government set up a Trade Commission to grant import 
permits, as part of the new policy of trade regulations. A 
large part of Estonian imports is subject to regulation, and 
permits have hitherto been granted by the Ministry of 
Economics. The new Trade Commission is composed of a 
chairman nominated by the President of the Republic, four 
representatives of the Ministries of Economics, Trade and 
Agriculture, the president of the Estonian Bank, and four 
representatives of business organisations. In order to co- 
ordinate trade and exchange policy, the Commission has 
the right to instruct the Estonian Bank concerning exchange 
permits. And it is also empowered to prepare plans for the 
regulation of exports. 

Foreign trade has further improved during recent months, 
though the volume of business has for some little time 
shown a reduction compared with the previous year. Thus, 
imports in August were valued at 9.2 mill. Kr., against 9.8 
in August, 1937, while exports amounted to 9.7 million 
Kr., against 11.1 million Kr. The reduction in imports is due 
partly to the diminished demand for raw materials and 
partly to the reduced prices of a wide range of goods. Exports 
of agricultural produce are still at a high level, but sales 
of industrial goods have noticeably declined—except for 
shale oil, which is now being exported in increasing quan- 
tities at good prices. Exports of timber have fallen heavily 
and prices are low. 

In the first eight months of the current year imports 
and exports were valued as follows :— 


(Mill. Kr.) 
1937 1938 
sie aaaeans _ 62-4 65-6 
BRNO. ciienndecinetoenenevesens 72-0 72-6 
Surplus of imports .......000+ - —96 — 7:0 


England provided 17 per cent. of the imports and Germany 
32 per cent., compared with 16 and 27 per cent., respectively, 
in the first eight months of last year. Of total exports 37 per 
cent., compared with 36 per cent. last year, went to England 
and 27 per cent., compared with 25 per cent. last year, to 
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Germany. The shares of England and Germany in the 
foreign trade of Estonia are on the increase ; but trade with 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Russia, and neighbouring countries 
shows a considerable decline. 


Prosperous Agriculture 


As far as it is yet possible to tell, crops have shown satis- 
factory results. The estimated rye crop is about 179,000 tons 
or about 30,000 tons less than last year, but the wheat crop 
has increased from 76,000 tons to 82,000 tons. Crops of 
barley and oats are considerably larger than last year; 
and the hay harvest is so good that some increase in the 
number of cattle is likely. 

Because of low prices the area under flax has been con- 
siderably reduced, and the crop, estimated at 7,300 tons, is 
about 3,000 tons smaller than last year’s. The dry weather 
in August and September favoured harvesting, though it 
damaged the potato crop, which, according to a preliminary 
estumate, will amount to only 897,000 tons, compared with 
987,000 tons last year. Prices of meat, butter and grain are 
relatively high, and the purchasing power of the farmers 
is correspondingly high, and business in agricultural 
machinery and artificial fertilisers is brisk. 


Industrial Recession 


In industry, no improvement is evident. Exports are 
low and show no signs of any marked advance ; and the total 
number of workers in heavy industry amounted to 51,990 on 
August Ist, compared with 52,154 on August 1, 1937. In 
consequence of the falling off in the flow of investment the 
money market continues to be well supplied. 

During the political events of September Estonia took 
up a firmly neutral attitude, though the public was con- 
si lerably alarmed. The Foreign Minister declared in Geneva 
iast month that Estonia regarded Article 16 of the League 
of Nations Covenant as optional and reserved the right 
to decide for itself about application of sanctions; and this 
declaration has been received by the Press with satisfaction. 








Palestine 


Financial Difficulties 


JERUSALEM, November 3.-—The announcement by the 
Palestine Government of a new Immigration Schedule for 
the coming six months has caused some surprise among 
informed onlookers. This surprise is not on political grounds, 
despite the reiterated Arab demand that Jewish immigration 
should entirely cease. There never was any expectation that 
this demand would be met. The Royal Commission recom- 
mended that, as a “ palliative,” Jewish immigration, inde- 
pendent of any demand by industry, should be limited to a 
maximum of 12,000 per annum in all categories. For the past 
year immigration has been arranged so that this maximum 
should not be exceeded, and the new schedule of 4,870 immi- 
grants in six months continues this practice. In fact, under 
this schedule immigration should fall below the 12,000 
maximum. 

The surprise is due to another cause, the present deplor- 
able economic and financial situation, in which there seems 
to be no relieving feature. Public finances, which a few years 
ago, despite reductions in taxation and an expenditure that 
ran to the verge of extravagance, persisted in showing 4 
surplus month by month, now tell the opposite tale, and the 
large accumulated surplus has so nearly disappeared that ihe 
British Government has announced that, for the next two 
years at any rate, the additional cost of the armed forces 1 
Palestine will fall on the British and not on the Palestine 
Exchequer. Palestine expenditure is thus for the first time 3 
charge on the British taxpayer. 

Business is at a standstill. The relatively very large sum of 
over £17 millions remains stagnant at the banks; and the 
owners, mostly immigrants whose main, if not sole, capital 
these millions represent, prefer the nominal interest they 
receive to the risks of investment. Despite the insistent 
demand for immigration certificates by Jews anxious to 
escape from Central Europe, the quota allotted to so-called 
“ capitalists,” men with £1,000 and upwards, remains incom- 
plete. Factories, workshops and businesses close one after the 
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other. Bankruptcies are numerous, but in number far below 
the insolvencies, for small shopkeepers and industrialists 
seldom have sufficient assets to justify the cost to creditors of 


a formal bankruptcy. 
The Extent of Unemployment 


In these circumstances unemployment is inevitably wide- 
spread. ‘The Palestine Government ceased some years ago to 
publish estimates of unemployment, but when arriving at the 
amount of immigrant labour to be admitted it must neces- 
sarily have had some figures at its disposal. That Arab unem- 
ployment is very widespread a casual visit to any Arab town 
furnishes evidence; also recruiting of the rebel “army” 
depends to some extent on Arab unemployment, increased 
by the policy of destroying Arab houses oa the scene of 
outrages. 

Among the Jews the large number of young men and 
women who fill the streets of Tel Aviv at all times, day and 
night, suggests a considerable reservoir of spare labour. But 
more definite information is available. At the beginning of 
this year, in the middle of the orange picking, on which 
thousands of men and women are employed, the Government 
estimated the number of Jewish workers wholly unemployed 
at from 8,000 to 9,000, with another 5,000 or 6,000 in part- 
time employment. This represented, after the conversion of 
the latter to full “ units,” about 13 per cent. of the total 
number of Jewish wage and salary earners. (It is interesting 
to note that the Jewish Agency, always conservative on the 
subject of unemployment, reported to the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations that Jewish unemployed, 
apart from part-time workers, whose numbers were not given, 
amounted to about 5,000.) Ten months of increasing stagna- 
tion must have swollen this figure, but one improvement on 
the situation a year ago is the large number of young Jews, 
about 8,000, employed as temporary police. There are also 
relief works, never so designated, which subsidiaries of the 
Jewish Agency have arranged, and Government extra- 
ordinary works, 


Embryonic Socialism 


_ The General Federation of Jewish Labour, the all-embrac- 
ing Palestine Jewish trade union, has for the past three or 
four years regularly taxed its members in employment for ihe 
benefit of those who were without work. The proceeds are 
devoted to several objects, only in part to direct relief. The 
Federation, which is much more than a trade union, is, in 
fact, an embryonic Socialist State. It carries out contracts in 
competition with private employers, who are compelled to 
employ only union members. It settles its members on the 
land in communal groups, disposing of their produce on a 
Co-operative basis and supplying them with all their needs. 
It trades both in wholesale and retail, has its own schools, 
hospitals and health services, for which, however, it demands 
and receives outside assistance, and pursues other activities. 
Above all, it is the strongest political party in Zionism and 
in Palestine. With the funds it raises for unemployment relief 
it finances works which could not otherwise be undertaken. 
It even supplies private employers with credit and makes 
loans to hospitals, schools, etc., so that its black-coated mem- 

Ts may be given employment. By these means the visible 
volume of unemployment is reduced. 

In all these circumstances it seems difficult to justify on 
€conomic grounds the immigration of even so small a number 
Of workers as 1,150 during the next six months. 








Japan 
Lighter Harvests 


Tox10, October 8,.— Nature has not been very generous 
this year to the Japanese farmer. According to the pre- 
liminary estimate of the Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, just published, the rice crop for the country as on 
September 20th is 64,758,000 koku, a decrease of 1,529,000 
oan (2.3 per cent.) from the actual yield of last year, but 
*-8,000 koku (3.2 per cent.) more than the quinquennial 
“8. The Korean crop is placed at 23,504,000 koku, a 
lat oe Of 3,292,000 koku (12.3 per cent.) compared with 
sm Year's actual yield, but 3,704,000 koku (18.7 per cent.) 

*ve the five years’ average. The total yields of wheat and 
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allied grains for Japan, excluding that of Hokkaido 
amounted to 19,882,000 koku, a decline of 2,482,000 koku 
(11.1 per cent.) compared with last year, and 1,721,000 koku 
(7.9 per cent.) less than the average of the last five years. 
Although these reports point to a less satisfactory harvest this 
year, the anticipated size of the yields will suffice to cover 
the country’s requirements. 

The autumn cocoon crop is also reported to have greatly 
deteriorated owing to unfavourable weather, the decline being 
put at some 20 per cent. But raw silk prices were sharply 
marked up in recent weeks, and smaller crops will be com- 
pensated to a considerable extent by higher prices. 


Industrial Earnings 


According to Mitsui Gomei Kaisha’s half-yearly analysis 
of the profit and loss accounts of Japanese industrial under- 
takings, the aggregate net earnings of 1,000 companies, for 
the half-year ended June last, amounted to 602.2 million yen, 
an increase of 37 million yen on the earnings of the same 
concerns in the preceding half-year. Experience of different 
groups was not uniform; iron and steel and other metal 
trades, machinery and tools, mining, and chemicals showed 
a considerable increase in profits, while textiles, bricks, stock 
and produce exchanges, shipping, and rubber recorded 
smailer earnings. The ratio of net profits to capital was 12.9 
per cent., and that of amounts put to reserve was 3.9 per 
cent. In the preceding half-year the profit percentage was 
12.7 per cent., and the reserve percentage was 3.8 per cent. 

The month of September witnessed a continued seasonal 
improvement in the export trade, though the value figure was 
still far below last year’s level. Imports, valued at 194 million 
yen, fell by 68.8 million yen, or 30.4 per cent., compared 
with September, 1937; while exports, valued at 226.2 million 
yen, declined by 65.9 million yen, or 22.6 per cent. The most 
notable features in the September returns are a marked 
recovery in cotton imports and a heavy decline in silk exports. 

The active trade balance for the month was 2.8 million 
yen higher than a year ago at 32.2 million yen. For the nine 
months of 1938 to date the total import surplus amounts 
to only 111.6 million yen—718.5 million yen less than in the 
corresponding period of 1937, 


Increased Savings 


The Savings Encouragement Bureau estimates the aggre- 
gate new savings during the first eight months of this year 
at 4,744 million yen, which exceeds the whole 1937 figure of 
4,721 million yen. The official calculation is based on net 
increases in deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank, savings 
banks, trust companies, industrial and provident societies, 
and other savings institutions. It remains to be seen whether 
yearly savings of 8,000 million yen, which is the avowed 
objective of the Government’s thrift and saving campaign, 
will be reached by the end of the year. Judged, however, by 
the result so far attained, it is not unlikely that the year’s 
total savings will approach the mark, if not exceed it. 

During the same period Government borrowing amounted 
to 2,530 million yen, and another 2,500 million yen 1s 
scheduled for borrowing during the current year. In view of 
the growth of new savings, as we have seen, and drastic 
economies effected in national expenditure which will reduce 
scheduled borrowing, it is generally expected that the Gov- 
ernment will be able to raise necessary funds without much 
difficulty. 

The pattern of Japan’s economy is more and more deter- 
mined by the strain imposed by the heavy cost of the war in 
China and the dislocation of Far-Eastern trade. It is from 
Japan’s point of view, no less than from that of the other 
powers, that the economy of China should be reconstructed. 
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Letters to 


Financial Policy in France 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I am sorry to disagree entirely with an interesting 
letter of Mr T. Balogh, which appeared in The Economist of 
October 15th. I do not wish to examine the general problem 
ot exchange restrictions, but I shall try to state the reasons 
why these restrictions would be disastrous in the present 
position of France; they are as follows: — 

First, it is difficult to estimate the amount of capital ex- 
ported by the French investing public, but good authorities 
consider that it is probably in excess of 100 milliard francs. 
The present French problem is not to prevent exports of 
fresh capital, but to obtain the return of capital previously 
exported. Exchange restrictions seem hardly fitted for this 
purpose, for they might, perhaps, prevent some exports, but 
they would certainly prevent any return. 

Secondly, while it has taken years for dictatorial countries 
without colonies, like Germany, to enforce exchange restric- 
tions, and while it has not prevented them from losing practi- 
cally all their gold, think of the difficulties of enforcement 
in a democratic country like France with thousands of miles 
01 colonial borders to protect. 

‘Vhirdly, exchange restrictions would draw France into the 
continental system of closed economic units, while the 
normal position of France, which requires the freedom of the 
Channel and of the Atlantic for its supplies, is to be linked 
with the freer economic systems of Great Britain and of the 
United States. 

“ourthly, the franc is at present undervalued: French 
prices, which in 1935 were about 20 per cent. above British 
prices, are now about 20 per cent. below. As a consequence, 
the commercial deficit has now a tendency to decrease and 
the general balance of payments is probably now in favour of 
France, ewing to the increase of invisible exports (tourism, 
etc.). This situation may improve still further when the 
40-hour law is amended, as now appears certain. The franc 
has thus become a strong currency and does no more require 
any artificial support. This is clearly shown by recent events: 
since last May there has been in total more gold imported 
into France than exported, notwithstanding the war scares. 
There may even come a time when France, where interest 
rates are double those in other countries, may again attract 
foreign capital. 

It would be foolish, under such conditions, to establish 
exchange restrictions whose sole effect would be to prevent 
the influx of capital which should normally occur in France. 


Yours faithfully, 


ANDRE ISTEL. 
Paris. 


[The following is the reply of Mr Balogh, who was enabled 
to see M. Istel’s letter in proof.—Epb., Econ.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—M. Istel’s four arguments further increase—if pos- 
sible—my doubts about the future of France as a democracy 
and as an independent power. To take his arguments one 
by one: — 

(1) The problem of France is the problem of ensuring full 
employment and increased production. This is impossible 
as long as the newly formed or freed capital disposition is 
used to buy gold or foreign assets instead of being re- 
invested. The re-import of capital is a wholly secondary 
consideration; it could internally be completely substituted 
by credit creation. It is useful only in helping to pay for the 
excess of imports which must materialise as a result of in- 
creased employment (especially for re-armament). The 
Bank of France reserves are as ample for that purpose as 
they are inadequate to stand the further drain of capital 
exports. I should also like to ask M. Istel how many of the 
French companies’ bye-laws permit them to speculate in 
foreign exchange and how much capital would be repatriated 
if the laws were observed or enforced. 

(2) Surely it would be quite sufficient to control France 
itself. Or does M. Istel suggest that the negroes and other 
natives are endangering the French currency by exporting 
their enormous capital increments. 
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the Editor 


(3) The prevention of capital exports as such has nothing 
to do with collective or totalitarian economy (it is, of course, 
conversely true that totalitarian economics are based on 
foreign trade monopoly and a restriction of capital exports), 
It ill behoves the French Right to play the rdle of champions 
of laisser passer (in contradistinction to financial /uisser 
faire). They have, by the introduction of quotas and other 
restrictions, transformed France in an almost closed economy 
—though without securing the full employment and adequate 
re-armament vouchsafed by the German policy. 

4) This argument merely supports my first contention 
that there is little reason to worry about the re-import of 
exported capital except that of the companies incorporated 
under law. It also shows that M. Istel still labours under 
the misapprehension that exchange control is merely an ex- 
pedient to “ safeguard ” an uneconomic level of the exchange 
rate and not merely to prevent a continuous despoliation of 
the capital equipment of the country. 

Gold export and import figures prove little about capital 
movements in these days of Exchange Equalisation Funds, 
To entrust now the economic destinies of France to the 
volatile factor of “ confidence” is tantamount to being pre- 
pared to submit to any and every demand of Hitler for fear 
of a “ financial crisis.” It is a fortiori tantamount to forfeit- 
ing the possibility of national unity, because the working- 
class cannot be expected to make the necessary sacrifices, if 
at the same time the entrepreneurs and rentiers are not will- 
ing to bear their part of the burden. But in the face of the 
risk of international complications, voluntary capital re- 
Patriation is only likely if extremely favourable returns are 
offered for capital investment. Extremely favourable returns 
preclude not only such increase in direct taxation as 1s neces- 
sarv for the reorganisation of public finances, but also neces- 
sitate depression of wages and social services far below the 
point demanded by the state of the Budget alone. 

The internal flight of capital from Alsace will, perhaps, in 
time open the eyes of the French. I hope it will still be in 
good time. 

Yours faithfully, 


T. BALOGH. 
University College, 
London. 


Settlement in Spain 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The dangers to world peace inherent in the Czecho- 
slovakian crisis perhaps forced Mr Chamberlain to approve 
an agreement, without giving the Czechs an opportunity (0 
discuss their own fate. This “ incident ” has passed, and, 
according to our beliefs, we either condemn or applaud 1t; 
but it is to be sincerely hoped that the unfortunate precedent 
will not be adopted in the case of Spain. 

Spain is a different proposition from Czechoslovakia am- 
putated and weak. She has a larger population, a greater 
practical experience in modern warfare, and her geographical 
position will always enable discontented minorities to obtain 
outside help, unless the “‘ Big Four” intend to institute 4 
permanent naval patrol off her shores. These few of many 
considerations indicate the need of giving the Spanish 
peoples some say in their future. 5 

It might suit the dictators to see a Franco regime estab- 
lished, while France, and perhaps England, would wish to 
see the Republican Government restored. But consideration 
of either must lead to stalemate. . 

Perhaps the true solution of the problem may be found in 
the use of the knife that has been wielded against Czecho- 
slovakia. Why not cut up Spain so that each element may 
gain at least partial satisfaction? The knife need not be 
drastic, since Spain naturally falls into three main groups» 
these differing in race, language and customs ; the Castilians, 
the Catalans, and the Basques. : 

The Catalans and the Basques would probably desire t0 
remain democratic, while the Castilians, or at least part © 
them, might be more interested in following Franco. Sincé 
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the Basque country and Catalonia border France, such an 
arrangement would presumably satisfy the French and the 
English, while the totalitarian powers might find satisfaction 
in a Fascist control of the Castilians. 

If such an arrangement came about, it would be more 
satisfactory were it possible to sterilise Spain entirely by 
making her neutral in all future conflicts. In this way neither 
the Fascists nor the democrats would have any cause of fear. 

Conversations are about to take place on the future of 
Spain, and it is to be hoped that such schemes as the one 
outlined here will be given at least careful consideration, 
and that the Spanish peoples themselves are permitted to 
have their say. Dare we mention Mussolini’s insistence upon 
plebiscites ? 

Yours faithfully, 
V. R. H. Austin. 


London, W.1. 


The Danger of Re-armament 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The need for acceleration in our armaments pro- 
gramme and for strengthening our national defences is 
voiced on all sides, but the hoped-for legacy of Munich—an 
attempt to settle outstanding questions by conference—seems 
to have been lost. 

One shudders at the growing tendency to set Might on a 
pedestal. At the cinemas, in the streets, in most of our news- 
papers, in all walks of life, a military complex prevails, now 
that war is becoming to be regarded as inevitable. It will 
become inevitable unless some attempt is made to arrest the 
germ that has spread throughout the world. 

In the certainty that the forces of England, France and 
Russia would be arrayed against him, Hitler would not 
commit his regime to war. In the post-Munich phase there 
IS 4a More potent force making for war than the German self- 
determination claim. In producing armaments we diminish 
economic wealth, for they cannot be consumed. If they are 
utilised they destroy real wealth—the lives of men and 
women in all their productiveness—for their utilisation lies 
in war. Continued production of armaments without con- 


Books and 


The Two Nations 


A PLACE may usefully be found for this book* on the shelf 
of everyone interested in wage statistics. As a compendium 
and examination of existing information about earnings in 
different industries it is admirable. But the general reader, 
Who skips the difficult sections and glances at the conclu- 
Sons, is Certain to be led astray. 

Mr Kuczynski commences by estimating the percentages 
of men and women in each industry earning less than the 
Rowntree minima. In the case of men this wage is the 
minimum cost of maintaining a man, wife and three 
children. It is perfectly true that, if the population is to re- 
Produce itself, every working man’s wage must be sufficient 
‘0 provide for a wife and three children. Nor, indeed, do 

t Rowntree’s figures err on the generous side. Indeed, Sir 
John Orr has declared the Rowntree standard to be below 
= minimum requirement for health. But that is not the 
— Mr Kuczynski_ is describing existing conditions. 
ee a tenth of the population is to be found in 
jun tae of one earner and four or more depen- 
of ae and three or more children), while 60 per cent. 
on = Population lives in families supported by more than 
int ‘ner. The Rowntree minimum wage only applies to a 

‘Ten ae of the employed population. 
Coal ian though a statement such as that 80 per cent. of 
we ‘rs are earning less than the Rowntree minimum 
= may have a meaning for demographers, it does not give 
ce - . 
Wishart fee pane ae ae By J. Kuczynski. Lawrence and 
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sumption leads to the breakdown of the economic machine 
and internal bankruptcy. The armament race goes on until 
one country faces bankruptcy. Internal bankruptcy means 
the defeat of the ruling class in a country. What is the alter- 
native? War. War will be waged because it prolongs the 
existing rule, and because it is a risk as opposed to a certainty 
of defeat for the ruling power. 

The situation calls for action on a wide field. Apart from 
the fundamentally economic insanity of armament production 
there is the grave danger of the possibility of “ incidents ” 
which may set the whole world at war. In a world prepared 
for war, “incidents ” occur at the slightest friction. Our only 
true interest is to strive for a settlement which will result 
in an immediate and progressive scaling down of armaments. 


Yours, etc., 


E. R. NuTtTAa.. 
Prestatyn. 


Counting the Cost 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—To the letter of Mr Mason published in your issue 
of October 22, 1938, I should like to make two remarks : — 

1. In Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia the Czechoslovak 
Republic loses: to Germany 2,800,000 Germans and 700,000 
Czechs; and to Poland 67,000 Poles and 88,000 Czechs. Is 
it a “just” occupation, when Germany gains 3.5 per cent. 
of her population and Czechoslovakia loses 10 per cent. of 
her Czech population, and when to Germany are transferred 
the following cities with practically no Germans at all: 
Policka, with 5,221 Czechs and 35 Germans; Pribor, with 
$,124 Czechs and 226 Germans; and Stramberk, with 3,268 
Czechs and 72 Germans; and when to Poland are transferred 
more Czechs than Poles? 

2. Who can rely upon the fact that, when the former 
German colonies question comes up for discussion, there 
will be only “further demands upon feelings and suscep- 
tibilities ”’? 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEF HRASE. 
Prague. 


Publications 


any specific information about the current extent of poverty, 
unless we have some idea of the numbers of dependants. 
Perhaps only 20 per cent. of coal miners are really unable to 
maintain families at a level above that defined by Mr 
Rowntree. Moreover, the figure of 80 per cent. is itself fixed 
—in the absence of official statistics of the distribution of 
earnings—on the crude assumption that if the average earn- 
ings of men and women are above the minimum, then all 
the men and women employed are earning more than the 
minimum and vice versa. 

Mr Kuczynski next proceeds to add up the results of his 
inquiries into various industries, and he finds that four 
million men and two million women are earning wages lower 
than the Rowntree minima (for women the Rowntree mini- 
mum wage is not calculated to provide for the maintenance 
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of dependants); and from these figures he deduces by a series 
of estimates, intended to take account of the varying sizes 
of families, but which seem to be little more than guesses, 
that ten million people are living at a level below the 
Rowntree standard. 

It is interesting to compare this figure of ten millions with 
others computed by, say, Sir John Orr and Mr Colin Clark. 
The Rowntree minimum wage for a man, wife and three 
children at October, 1935, was 51s. 3d., or 10s. 3d. per head. 
Mr Colin Clark’s estimate (which is higher than Sir John 
Orr's) gives six and a half million people with incomes below 
10s. per head per week. This estimate strongly suggests that 
Mr Kuczynski’s figure of ten millions is too high. 

the last chapter of this book, entitled “ Seven Lean 
Years,” Mr Kuczynski attempts to prove not only that the 
rich are getting even richer, but also that they are getting 
icher relative to the rest of the population even more 
quickly; “the abyss between the two nations is growing in 
size.” Comparing 1931 and 1937, he finds that average real 
earnings have risen 5 per cent. and the workers’ share in the 
national income has remained constant. These results are not 
unreasonable, but it is doubtful if the numbers of the work- 
ing classes have been increasing more rapidly than the rest 
of the population so as to worsen their relative position. But 
even if this were the case, it is well known that profits 
fluctuate far more widely than wages, and it would not be 
surprising if the relative position of the rich had improved 
between 1931, a year of depression, and 1937, a year of 
prosperity. 

Finally, one may give a word of unreserved praise to Mr 
Kuczynski’s computation of an index number of earnings for 
those industries for which particulars are regularly pub- 
lished. These are coal mining, the cotton and woollen indus- 
tries, iron and steel, boots and shoes, bricks and pottery; and, 
together, they cover about a seventh of the insured popula- 
tion. This is a valuable addition to our stock of information, 
but the author has no justification for using his index as 
though it were representative of the whole of industry. 

The defects of this book are less of technique than of 
deliberate and avowed bias. “ La statistique est une maitresse 
perfide, qui égare ses adorateurs,” someone once said. But Mr 
Kuczynski is no ardent seeker after truth led astray by a too 
uncritical reliance on his statistics. To continue the metaphor, 
he is no Don José seduced and deceived by a fickle mistress. 
On the contrary, he has coldly exploited her for his own ends, 
those ends which he explains in the preface. 

The book is written to put into the hands of the workers 
computations based on Government material, which will help 
them in their fight for higher wages, to assist trade unionists 
in negotiations for better living conditions, . . . for all those 
who... are ready to fight for the general welfare of the 
people and for social justice. 


[Owing to a technical hitch the above Review as well as 
the following Shorter Notice appeared in a few copies of last 


week's Economist. We apologise to those readers whose copies 
have duplicated these items.—Ep., Econ.] 


Shorter Notices 


““Manganese.”” Second Edition. By Dr A. W. Groves. 
(London) Imperial Institute (Mineral Resources 
Department). 164 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


It is reassuring to learn that “the British Empire is 
favourably situated with regard to supplies of manganese 
99 


ore’ and that Empire production rose, between 1932 and 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTMENT 


By HARGREAVES PARKINSON, 
B.A., B.Com. Editor, Financial News. 


The Third Edition of a widely read and recommended 
book. Methods are discussed by which statistical analysis 


may be brought to bear on investment problems and the 
important “laws” of investment which emerge are formu- 
lated. 244 pages. 10/6 net (by post 41/-). 


“This is a practical and interesting book for investors and 
their professional advisers.” —Jnvestors’ Chronicle. 


From a bookseller or direct from 


SIR SSAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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1936, from 22 to 29 per cent. of the world’s production 
while exports similarly rose from 42 to just over 60 per cent, 
In this excellent handbook, the Institute, with characteristic 
thoroughness, reviews the various ores of manganese. its 
preparation and properties, prices, the world’s production 
and deals in detail with manganese ore in various countries 
within and without the British Empire. The most important 
use of manganese is in the steel and ferro-alloy industry, 
for manganese imparts important qualities to the steel 
or alloy product, including high tensile strength. Copper- 
manganese alloys are used for turbine blades, and manganese- 
bronze in marine engineering. Among the chief non-meta!- 
lurgical uses of manganese ore is the manufacture of dry 
cells ; and its catholic utility makes manganese important 
in glass-making, in the production of ceramic tints, as a 
** drier ’’ in combination with vegetable oils, in the manutfac- 
ture of pigments, in the chemical industry, in agriculture, 
and elsewhere. ‘This handy treatise is as interesting as it is 
informative. 


stic 


‘“*The Good Society.”” By Walter Lippmann. George Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr Lippmann has penetrated to the ulti- 
mate sources of freedom and, with renewed faith, based his 
defence of liberty on personality, whose essence 

is an energy, however we choose to describe it, which causes 
men to assert their humanity, and on occasion to die rather than 
to renounce it. 
He flays the tyrannies, whatever their flag, which to-day 
oppress multitudes of mankind. He excoriates no less the 
softness and degenerate self-interest among the democracies 
which have lent the contemporary dictatorships such small 
show of plausibility as for the time being they possess. He 
demonstrates that all their vaunted planning aims, in fact, 
at war. So much is excellent. With the more severely 
economic parts of his book the position is different. His 
criticism of all forms of central direction of economic affairs 
and his reliance upon the sole operation of rightly conceived 
and equitably administered laws as the sufficient instrument 
tor dealing with the economic troubles of the democracies 
are, to the English reader, over-coloured by American con- 
ditions, and rest at bottom upon assumptions which depart 
too far from the facts of social life to provide adequate 
foundations for the Great Society which he, and all men 
of good will, wish to build. But if this part of his argument 
needs broadening, the spirit which suffuses the book a» a 
whole deserves the highest praise. In these overcast and 
troublous times the worst thing that can befall us 1s loss ol 
faith. Since “ The Good Society” is a work which must 
hearten the waverers and encourage the flagging, Mr Lipp- 
mann has made in it a real contribution to the spiritual 
regeneration, now so sorely needed, which is the first e¢ssen- 
tial for the successful defence of freedom. 


“Mending Minds.’”’ By Paul Winterton. Peter Davies. 
252 pages. 8s. 6d. 

This quiet but convincing book about mental hospitals 1s 
out of the usual run of such books in several respects. For 
one thing, it is based upon the actual experience of a careful 
and open-minded personal examination of the way in which 
hospitals and clinics are run. For another, it makes no 
attempt to parade as a stunt or a scoop; there is no straining, 
as there so often is, to “ expose” something or other. Legis- 
lation, administration, methods of treatment, the problems of 
patients and staff alike are simply described in the non- 
technical terms of an intelligent layman. The conclusions are 
clear: too many local authorities are not doing their duty; 
“ mental health is the Cinderella of the social services”; not 
even £10 millions annually can be found for mental treat- 
ment, though skilled workers are doing a fine job well. What 
is the remedy? The State must make mending minds a first 
duty; and, most important of all, the ignorance and prejudice 
of all classes on this subject must be swept away. Inertia an 
the idea of “ stigma” are the present obstacles. Honest and 
informed publicity is the cure, and Mr Winterton has made 
an almost model beginning. 


Books Received 


National Self-Sufficiency. By P. H. Asher. (London) Nelson. 
188 pages. 2s. net. _ 

The Insurance Blue Book and Guide for 1938. (London) Ritchie 
and Darling. 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 529 pase 
10s. 6d. net. 316 

Right Wages. By A. Grant McGregor. (London) Pitman. 31 
pages. 8s. 6d. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Argentine Railway Problems 


LESSINGS for the Argentine railway stockholder in 
recent years have been all too few. Traffics have 
usually been poor, while exchange losses and increased 
working costs have diverted from the stockholders’ pocket 
such revenues as could be earned. But the year to June last, 
as the managers of the Argentine railway systems unani- 
mously admit, was one of the worst in their history. The 
depressing results for each line have already been reviewed 
in detail in the last two issues of The Economist, and need 
only be briefly recapitulated. It is sufficient to recall that 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern earned only £135,234 for 
prelerence dividends (against £629,526 in the previous 
year) and paid only 1 per cent. on its first preference stock; 
that Buenos Aires Western converted a net profit of 
£100,687 for 1936-37 into a loss of £117,110; that Central 
Argentine, more grievously affected by last year’s crop 
failures than any other line, suffered a fall of 25 per cent. 
in gross revenues, and failed to earn its prior charges by 
£222,722; and, finally, that Buenos Aires and Pacific 
further increased its heavy debit balance at profit and loss 
by £914,117, 

This is not an optimistic setting for discussion of the 
future. And the open canvassing of the possibilities of 
“hationalisation” in the chairmen’s speeches seems to be 
based in part upon the feeling that company administration 
ot Argentina’s railway systems may never again be re- 
warded on the pre-depression scale, although the industry 
justly acknowledges that the Argentine Government to- 
day is showing a keener appreciation of railway problems. 
Yet, if the truth be told, Argentine railway stocks have 
recently fared somewhat better than home rails, despite 
the shock of the B.A. Great Southern and B.A. Western 
Preference dividend cuts. These symptoms of encourage- 
ment deserve close examination. 
om crop failure in Argentina plays havoc with the entire 
omic structure of the Republic. In October and 
‘ eta > a series of frosts wiped out large areas 
ae . ‘ and maize. Central Argentine, which carried 
les lene aa — crops in 1936-37, handled 60 per cent. 
- high . ns : e fall in grain traffic on B.A. Western was 
value’ BLA. G, a cent. by volume and 72 per cent. by 
tlle tae es outhern lost one million tons of cereal 
£500,000 in — (including maize), representing over 
be-ieveeaae a evenue. Even B.A. and Pacific, which must 
alee eile = apart in any discussion of Argentine 
ie todecna ae elt the brunt of the crop failure both 
lotus wena ee and also in lower wine freights. 
the Republic — eed be cruel to inflict such hardships on 
was sete anata a — year in succession. While there 
ees saame t the end of September (which according 
ares ie = en about 10 per cent. of the increased 
crop seca ai grains), the general impression is that 
A ete remain favourable. But until the present 

s Salely elapsed the harvest cannot be regarded as 
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; “cr to illustrate the relative importance of different 
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Classe me 
allowine an ~ the four companies, we show in the 
Passengers, seal € contribution to total receipts from 
and livestock fo en miscellaneous, grains, total goods, 
‘he first tanta the past three years and also for 1929. 
1936.37 ete is that even the best recent year— 
trattics were ati ae comparison with 1929, when 
Ordinary di ade , exchange charges non-existent and 
7 Sividends satisfactory. To-day, 1929 must be 





regarded as a Golden Age. The investor is left with the 
unenviable task of divining his prospects in a “ normal ” 
year under post-depression conditions. It is, perhaps, per- 
missible to hope that 1936-37 approaches more nearly to 
a norm than either its predecessor or its successor—with 
the reservation that, for Central Argentine, it was unduly 
favourable. On this assumption it is illuminating to com- 
pare the movement of different classes of traffic during 
the past two years, which is set out below: — P 


SOURCES OF Gross OPERATING RECEIPTS 
(£7000s) 


Parcels oe otal 
Pass. and 


; MISC: Wheat Maize 


( Company ve- 

years to June 30th) ~| etock | xe 
J All | Total stock rec 

grains goods 


PR IE 3,144 2,046 1,564 129 2,311 6,800 1,077 13,067 
eM kkicseansences 2,509 1,493 863 130 1,505 4,818 1,102 9,922 
a 2,699 1,688 989 133 1,840 5,566 1,040 10,992 
SN Natinasintiiehweien 2,892 1,663 646 87 1,336 5,190 1,135 10,880 
B.A. Western :— 
ee 1,165 566 707 297 1,157 2,604 940 5,275 
| 747 369 360 301 742 1,563 824 3,503 
BE -dtianieeevsuens 815 395 417 217 730 1,644 881 3,735 
ee 865 361 109 136 280 1,248 866 3,340 
Central Arg. Rly. : 

EP caicnubekbualcsn 3,414 1,168 1,776 1,910 4,197 9,291 379 «14,252 
0 2,309 1,340 318 1,902 2,593 5,803 326 9,778 
 _ =e 2,511 (1,565 1,197 2,628 4,180 7,801 340 12,217 
BE ccnccantecsscse 2,484 1,230 642 1,138 1,963 5,234 307 9,315 

B.A. & Pacific :-— 
EN cdcnanashnsnnae 1,426 755 865 635 1,568 6,481 472 9,134 
ETS 764 685 238 740 1,075 | 4,715 365 6,529 
DE hiaiuspenmbens 843 695 485 665 1,267 | 5,260 428 7,227 
Tiina 877 737 213 356 625 4,478 377 6,470 


A feature common to all four lines is the successful 
development of passenger traffic. In part, this is due to 
the general forces of recovery in the Republic during the 
past three years. But to no small extent it has followed the 
enterprise of the companies themselves in providing cheaper 
and improved services. Suburban trafhic on B.A. Western 
showed an increase of 9 per cent. last year and 8.2 per cent. 
in 1936-37. On Central Argentine, suburban traffic last 
year was a record, while B.A. Great Southern has in- 
creased its passenger takings by 15 per cent. during the 
past two years. It is evident, indeed, that the railways have 
already been able to meet urban road competition with 
considerable effect. And the inauguration of transport co- 
ordination in Buenos Aires last June should further assist 
the railways when all the undertakings are effectively trans- 
ferred to the Corporation. Moreover, the National Com- 
mission for Co-ordination of Transport has now been 
appointed, and should be able, without undue further delay, 
to provide a greater measure of relief to the railways from 
demonstrably unfair competition, although it is worth re- 
calling that the Co-ordination Law does not apply to intra- 
Provincial lorry services. But already, as the report of 
the Director-General of the B.A. Great Southern Rail- 
way shows, special rates for traffic to stations within a 
radius of 270 kilometres from Buenos Aires have forced 
the road haulier to go further afield in search of business. 

Our table affords only a rough measure of the benefits 
which the companies may obtain if the current year's crops 
are of normal size. Grain movements are sensitive to world 
market conditions, and in recent years farmers have some- 
times held back supplies when world prices have been un- 
favourable. Moreover, the benefit of normal crops will be 
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spread between the current and subsequent financial years. 
The current year’s traflics are already suffering from the 
abnormally small carry-over of grain from last season; by 
converse, a larger carry-over next June will not come into 
the traflic receipts until the first part of 1939-40. One 
should not regard the bald difference between 1936-37 and 
last year as an indication of the potential improvement in 
gross receipts during the current year. And it is clear that 
goods traflic (apart from grain), which held up reasonably 
well on all four lines last year, will need improved grain 
bus:ness to offset the general decline in economic activity. 

Short of a natural catastrophe, therefore, the investor is 
entiticd to expect some recovery in gross revenues during 
the current year, although he cannot ignore total traffic 
losses of £850,000 to date. On the costs side, the balance 
of probabilities is against any major change. Wages reten- 
tion has been in operation for some time; a cut of 5 per 
cent., for instance, was introduced by B.A. Western last 
April, and this has subsequently been increased to 8 per 
cent. But it is impossible to calculate the benefit of wage 
cuts for, under the terms of the Presidential Award, the 
amount of wage deductions which is actually retained is 
determined by the results of each complete financial year. 
Moreover, if, as we have assumed, some increase in grain 
traffics is recorded this year, direct operating costs will 
rise, although improved vehicle loadings and substantially 
reduced operating ratios should also result. 

Exchange provisions, again, must remain a burden on 
the companies’ accounts unless the peso is ultimately to 
revert to the old parity of $11.45. During the past six 
years, to take one example, B.A. and Pacific has failed to 
eam its prior charge requirements for the period by 
£4,657,000. Of this sum, however, no less than £3,949,000 
is attributable to exchange differences. During the past 
year there has been no change in the average rate applic- 
able to the railways, which has remained at 16 pesos to 
the £. Any hope of immediate improvement in the ex- 
change position must be dashed by the current year’s 
trade figures. During the first nine months of 1937, Argen- 
tina had a favourable balance amounting to $751 millions; 
during the corresponding period of 1938 her imports have 
been practically maintained, but exports have dropped by 
nearly 45 per cent., and in consequence an adverse trade 
balance of $61} millions has resulted. 

io speculate, say, whether B.A. Great Southern 5 per 
cent. preference stock, which received 1 per cent. last year, 
is fairly valued at 47 in relation to its prospects for the 


current year hardly meets a situation in which even the 
best preference stocks are marginal. ‘There is, indeed. much 
more to be said for concentrating attention on the deben. 
ture issues. Even last year B.A. Great Southern covered its 
4 per cent. debenture interest 1} times. B.A. Western 
failed, for the first time, to cover its 4 per cent. debenture 
interest, which requires nearly £395,000, by approximately 
£57,000—a point which accounts for a quotation of 61 for 
the latter, compared with 70 for B.A. Great Southem 
first debenture. Central Argentine 4 per cent. debenture 
stock stands at 61} and was fully covered, but the margin 
was not sufficient to meet in full the interest on the § per 
cent. debentures and notes. A yield basis of 53-63 per cent, 
for such stocks is not inappropriate under present condj- 
tions. But they should be the first to respond to the pros- 
pects of better cover if traffics improve during the second 
half of the year. 

There is, moreover, another pointer which favours deben- 
ture rather than sub-marginal preference and ordinary 
stocks. On the assumption that the Argentine Government 
will ultimately take over some share at least of the ad- 
ministration and financial risks of the British-owned rail- 
ways, it is obvious that the most equitable basis of purchase 
would still leave junior stockholders to face greater sacri- 
fice than would be required of debenture holders. The 
problem, perhaps, is not urgent. The purchase of the 
Cordoba Central undertaking was first contemplated in 
1924; but it is not yet an accomplished fact, for it still 
awaits the sanction of the Chamber of Deputies. 

ior the time being the companies are doing their utmost, 
under discouraging conditions, to improve net revenues. 
Joint administration, so far as it is permitted by the exist- 
ing law, is in effect on the B.A. Great Southern and 
Western systems, and B.A. and Pacific and Central Argen- 
tine are also working together. If the pooling law which 
was first submitted in 1935 is finally approved by Congress 
this month, pooling and joint working arrangements will 
be greatly facilitated. Both on economic and political 
grounds, therefore, it is possible to justify the market's 
recent hopes. But the Argentine railway systems are not 
returning to prosperity overnight. And, in the long run, an 
equitable basis of nationalisation may prove difficult to 
work out. The stockholder, therefore, must hope that he 
will soon enjoy more prosperous conditions, firstly, because 
he deserves them, and secondly because they might play an 
important part in the determination of fair purchase 
agreements. 


Alcohol Economics 


O the man in the street the word “alcohol” has a 

meaning at once vague and definite. Just exactly what 
it is he would be hard pressed to say. But for all practical 
purposes he regards it as synonymous with the various 
forms of liquid refreshment, with their differing degrees 
of intoxicating power, which he is accustomed to pour 
down his gullet to the end of stimulating his nerves or, 
alternatively, of losing his immortal soul. Until very 
recently, the layman’s rough meaning would have passed 
as an industrial definition: the alcohol industry was mainly 
concerned with the production of distilled spirits for 
human consumption. Even as recently as ten years ago, 
more than half of the British retained production of alcohol 
was still being consumed in the old-fashioned way. But 
since then there has been an astonishing growth in the 
industrial uses of alcohol, until to-day only one-fifth of the 
total production is destined for the decanter and the 
tumbler. The volume of spirits drunk has fallen by 25 per 
cent. in the decade, but the amount used for other purposes 
has increased by over 400 per cent. This revolution in the 
industry has an interesting geographical aspect. There are 
77 alcohol distilleries in the United Kingdom, making 
something over 40 million gallons a year. Of these 66 are 
in Scotland and with one exception are engaged in pro- 


ducing whisky. One is in Northern Ireland and ten in 
England and Wales. The English distilleries account for 
two-thirds of the total output, and they concern themselves 
almost wholly with the new industrial uses for alcohol. 
There is both an import and an export trade in potable 
spirits—rum, gin and brandy coming in and whisky going 
out—but the exports are considerably larger than the 
imports. 

The varieties of alcohol are many and confusing, and it 
will be as well to set them out in tabular form before men- 
tioning the uses of each: — 


A. Methyl Alcohol. 
B. Ethyl Alcohol. 
1. Potable spirits 
2. Non-potable spirits. 
a. Unmethylated. 
b. Methylated. 
i. Mineralised (domestic). 
ii. Industrial. 
iii. Power alcohol. 


The major distinction, it will be seen, is between methyl 
and ethyl alcohol. The difference is one both of preparation 
and of chemical nature when produced. The two varicti¢s 
can be substituted for each other when used as solvents, but 
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ot in other uses. Methyl alcohol cannot be drunk—or, 
ethaps it would be more accurate to say that it should 
a be drunk, as large quantities of “ wood alcohol” were 
consumed in the early years of the Prohibition experiment 
in the United States by persons whose thirst exceeded their 
discretion. Methyl alcohol can be made either by distilla- 
tion from wood or synthetically. In this country, it is made 
only at the Billingham plant of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, where it is prepared synthetically from water gas; the 
output amounts to some 9 per cent. of the total production 
of alcohol of all kinds. Methyl alcohol need concern us 
no longer in this article. 


The present production of ethyl alcohol in this country 
js manufactured from molasses to the extent of 72 per 
cent. of the total (i.e. of the total of ethyl spirits), from 
malt and unmalted grain to the extent of 15 and 13 per 
cent. respectively. Most of the molasses comes from Cuba, 
and the yield is three or four gallons of alcohol per cwt. 
of molasses. All ethyl spirits are potentially potable, and 
those which are not destined to be drunk have to be de- 
natured. This can be done in two ways. Methylation 
involves the addition to the spirits of denaturants such as 
pyridine, wood naphtha or aniline dye, which render the 
resulting mixture virtually non-potable. For some uses, 
however, methylation would diminish or remove the use- 
fulness of the alcohol. In these cases, other denaturants 
are added, and the product is known as unmethylated 
spirits. 

The British consumption of alcohol for non-potable 
purposes amounts to some 30 million gallons a year. 
Approximately half of this total now consists of methy- 
lated and half of unmethylated but denatured spirits; but 
it is the second category that has been increasing most 
repidly in recent years, the consumption having trebled in 
six years. The chief demand comes from the use of alcohol 
in the manufacture of cellulose acetate for artificial silk; 
but unmethylated spirits are also widely used in the manu- 
facture of industrial solvents, dyes, drugs and fine 
chemicals, The production of unmethylated spirits for 
these and similar purposes is now the largest single branch 
of the alcohol industry in this country, and the British 
Celanese Company is the largest consumer of industrial 
alcohol in the country. 


Methylated spirits are familiar to everyone who has used 
a spirit lamp. But mineralised methylated spirits for 
domestic consumption are a small part of the total output; 
only some 1,500,000 gallons a year are produced. Indus- 
trial methylated spirits, amounting to about eight million 
gallons, are far more important; they are used chiefly in 
making paints, polishes and lacquers, and also to a con- 
siderable extent in the manufacture of perfumery, inks and 
dyes; toilet articles, oilcloths, liniments and lotions. Finally, 
there is power methylated spirits, i.e. alcohol used as a fuel 
for internal-combustion engines, or more accurately as a 
12 to 15 per cent. blend in motor fuels. The consumption 
of power alcohol has increased from 13,000 gallons in 1931 
to 5,600,000 gallons in 1937, and in the latter year 
amounted to nearly one-fifth of the total consumption of 
hon-potable alcohol and a sizable proportion of the total 
Consumption of motor fuels. 


No industry has ever had closer contacts with the taxing 
authorities than the alcohol industry. The Exchequer 
receives an annual revenue of £36 millions from the spirit 
duties; and to protect this revenue Government control of 
the alcohol industry has always been close. The regulations 
involve appreciable modifications of the normal technique 
of production; for example, it is illegal to brew and distil 
at the same time in the same plant, and there are regula- 
Uons affecting stocks and the keeping of records. These 
Frecautions are costly and inconvenient, but they are worth 
we to the Government, since it draws a revenue of 
sear, <4 a gallon from potable alcohol. As long ago as 
«560 it was recognised that the system of supervision made 
; mene difficult for British whisky to compete in the 
a d market, and since that date ail alcohol exported has 

*t Merely been exempted from all duties, but has been 
Paid an allowance equivalent to the additional costs im- 
Posed on the manufacturers by the Excise precautions. 
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When at the beginning of the present century various 
industrial uses of alcohol began to develop, this allowance, 
over and above exemption from duty, was paid to 
. authorised methylators” for making industrial methy- 
lated spirits and also for all unmethylated spirits used in 

any approved art or manufacture.” The allowance was 
extended to power methylated spirits in 1920, and fixed in 
the next year at 5d. per proof gallon, which is equivalent 
to 83d. per imperial gallon. Since this rate was fixed, the 
conditions of the industry have changed out of all recogni- 
tion. In 1921 the production of ethyl alcohol for industrial 
purposes was only 2,850,000 gallons and for power pur- 
poses negligible; last year the production was 24 million 
and 5,600,000 gallons respectively, 

These taxation provisions produced a particularly anoma- 
lous position in the case of power alcohol. This fuel com- 
petes with petrol, but until this year it escaped the duty 
levied on light hydrocarbon oils, and in addition it bene- 
fited from the allowance. The expansion of the use of 
power alcohol seems to indicate that this allowance was a 
considerable assistance to the industry. Indeed, on general 
grounds, it would seem probable that a rate of allowance 
fixed when the production of industrial alcohol was a 
minor by-product of the whisky industry is not necessarily 
appropriate to the very changed conditions of to-day. So 
far as power alcohol is concerned, the anomaly was recog- 
nised in this year’s Finance Act, which imposed an Excise 
duty at the same rate as that on light hydro-carbon oils, 
namely, 9d. per imperial gallon, though the allowance still 
remains and virtually offsets the duty. The use of alcohol 
as a motor fuel is definitely encouraged and even made 
compulsory in a number of Continental countries, with a 
View to assisting agriculture, as the alcohol is produced 
from surplus crops of sugar beet, potatoes, or even some- 
times of grapes. The same position does not, however, 
cbtain in the United Kingdom, where there are no such 
surplus crops, and where, apart from a negligible quantity 
of sugar beet, the production of power alcohol is entirely 
from imported raw materials. 


By far the largest producer of alcohol, in the industrial 
as in the potable field, is the Distillers Company, which 
distributes to industrial users through associated under- 
takings, the most important of which are Solvent Products 
and British Industrial Solvents. The chief other producers, 
in addition to Imperial Chemical Industries, are J. M. 
Mills, of Liverpool, and Commercial Solvents, of Brom- 
borough, the latter concern being connected by inter- 
locking directorate with British Celanese. The long-term 
prospects of the industrial alcohol industry must be rated 
as definitely favourable, since alcohol consumption is 
essisted by the secular trend towards the expansion of 
luxury and semi-luxury industries, such as artificial silk, 
paint, polish and lacquer, perfumery, toilet preparations, 
lotions and patent medicines. The drinking of spirits faces 
a declining secular trend, but potable spirits are already 
such a small part of the industry that their decline can 
easily be offset by the growth of other uses. The future of 
power alcohol is more difficult to assess, now that it has 
to compete with petrol on more equal terms. But on the 
whole the industry is an almost perfect example of an age- 
old craft escaping, by the help of technical invention, from 
a declining backwater to a broad stream of industrial 


progress. 
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America’s Balance of Payments 


HERE are few matters in the realm of international 
finance which have been subject to more obstinate 
misconceptions than the balance of international payments 
of the United States. The persistence of these false beliefs 
is remarkable in view of the volume of detailed information 
on the subject which is regularly made available in the 
annual estimates of the Department of Commerce. The 
latest of these informative bulletins has just been pub- 
lished.* Like its predecessors, it is a booklet of over 100 
pages, containing a volume of information that entirely puts 
to shame the meagre estimates of other countries. 

In the gold standard era—and, indeed, until very 
recently—it was very tenaciously believed that the United 
States was a creditor country which, unlike Great Britain, 
refused to behave as a creditor should. Great Britain, it 
was said, accepted payment of the interest due to her in 
the form of goods, while America persisted in having an 
export surplus and compelled her wretched debtors to ship 
gold. In actual fact there has been very little fundamental 
difference between the balances of payments of the two 
countries on the average of the last dozen years, as can be 
seen from Table 1, and the illusion that there was some 
such fundamental difference is almost entirely due to the 
excessive attention that is paid to the figures of visible 
merchandise trade. Both Britain and America, on the 
average of these years, have had a net surplus on current 
account which has been available for lending abroad. For 





Table 1.—AMERICAN AND BRITISH BALANCES OF PAYMENTS 
ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 





United Kingdom 


(£ millions) 


| United States 
($ millions) 





i . re i 9 i 
Visible | Invisibles*| Balance Visible Invisibles*} Balance 


| tradet | trade 
|| +378 | — 222 +156 | -—463 | + 477 + 14 
, ee +681 | — 174 | +507 | —387 + 469 | 82 
1928 ...... 141,037 | -— 312 | +725 | —353 + 475 | +412 
ae | +841 — 395 +447 | -—381 + 484 | +103 
eee | +782 — 153 +629 | -—386 + 414 + 28 
NR cise. +334 — 174 | +160 — 408 + 304 —104 
1932 ...... | +289 — 158 |} +131 | —287 + 231 — 56 
SO cgtaiaies |} +225 — 10 | +215 | —264 + 260 - 4 
1934 ...... | +392 | — 17 +375 | —294 + 287 - 7 
ee —100 - 53 | —153 | —261 + 203 | + 32 
1936 ...... —141 — 186 | —327 — 345 + 327 | — 18 
ee +178 | — 23 —107 | —443 + Wl | — 52 

Averace— | | | i 
1926-37 +408 | — 178 | +230 | -—356 + 368 | + 12 


* Including interest and dividend receipts. 
+ Including silver. 





both countries this state of affairs has apparently come to 
an end, at least temporarily, since neither country has had 
a surplus in more than one of the last four years. The chief 
difference is that America has a surplus (in most years) on 
visible trade and a deficit on the invisibles, while the 
United Kingdom is in the reverse position. But in economic 
effect there is no difference whatever between the two 
categories of trade. Fundamentally, both countries are 
creditors, temporarily living beyond their means and draw- 
ing on capital. America is in what is for the moment the 
favourable position of being offered vast sums of other 
people’s capital to live on, while Great Britain is currently 
having to return capital previously deposited with her. But 
that has no direct connection with the two countries’ 
balances of payments on current, or income, account. 
Another persistent misconception is that, in her rela- 
tions with Britain, America sells but does not buy. As 
recently as October 20, no less a person than the President 
of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce is 
reported as having said that “there is nothing equitable 
or reasonable in a position where the United States sold us 


* “The Balance of International Payments of the United 
States in 1937.” Prepared in the Finance Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
under the direction of Amcs E. Taylor. (Washington) 
Goverament Printing Office. 113 pages. 15 cents. 


£114 millions’ worth of goods in 1937 and bought from ys 
only £31 millions. If the United States cannot buy more 
from us we must reduce the amount coming from her by 
many millions a year.” This is another example of the ve 
elementary fallacy of looking only at the visible trade that 
passes directly between the two countries. In an effort to 
demonstrate the complete facts about British-American 
trade we have compiled Table 2. This table is based upon 
the official American figures, but the figures it contains are 
estimates by The Economist, and they cover the whole 
en nner cr rece 
Table 2.—BRITISH-AMERICAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1937 


(In $ millions. A plus sign indicates a net balance to the credit, 
a minus sign a net balance to the debit, of the United States.) 


| , 


| | | 
| vy: | | Canada | Other 
| United Crown | Total | 


> ; | and Doms, | ,J otal 
— Colonies cra New- | and nie 
f’diand | India -mpire 
aie a ae | (1) j (2) (3) | " (4) | (5) (6) 
Merchandise (inc. | | } 

SED sci cnsisenese +298 | —174 | +124 }} +104 — 18 +210 
Freight and shipping — 34 |... | — 34 {| — 2 jen — 3% 
I it cecaie — 36* | — 15 | — 51 |} —-178 | — 2 —231 
Immigrants’ remit- | | | i | 

—— a ;— § —- 5 | - ll — 16 
I — 28 | ;— 2 den — 28 
Interest and divi- | | 

Sencehetusseeraes — 50 -- | — 50 f +160 + 15 +125 
Total invisible items | — 153 — 15 — 168 — 20 + 2 — 186 

CC ——- | +145 | —189 | — 4 | + 84 — 16 + 24 


* Including sums spent on British cruise ships and by permanent residents in 
Great Britain. 





range between precise statistics and guesses. Even the 
guesses, however, have some foundation of ascertained fact, 
and no figure has been included unless there is some 
indication to guide the estimator. In every case of doubt 
the estimate has been put at a conservative figure from the 
British point of view.—i.e. our receipts are probably higher 
and our payments lower than the table indicates. There 
are many gaps (e.g. there is almost certainly a net flow of 
immigrants’ remittances from the United States to Canada, 
but no indication of its amount is available), but it is 
believed that all the major factors are included, with the 
sole exception of motion picture royalties, which are not 
large enough materially to modify the conclusions to be 
drawn from the table. 

It will be seen that the inclusion of invisible items 
approximately halves the net surplus accruing to the United 
States from her trade with the United Kingdom. Moreover, 
it is always very rightly contended from the American side 
that trade with the Crown Colonies cannot be left out of 
account. For example, in 1937 the United States imported 
$235 millions’ worth of goods from British Malaya, but 
sold less than $9 millions in return. Here is a disproportion 
far greater than that in the trade between the two metro- 
politan countries, and if the United States, following Sit 
Granville Gibson’s prescription, attempted to cut down her 
imports from Malaya, Great Britain would be the direct 
sufferer, since we have the lion’s share both in Malayas 
imports and in her dividend payments. In the most direct 
way, the dollars earned by Malaya pay for that part of 
our net imports of American goods which is not paid for 
by the earnings of British ships, hotels and insurance com- 
panies. Not only because Great Britain controls the 
colonies’ commercial policy, not only because foreign coun- 
tries hurt by our commercial policy will retaliate against 
the colonies, but because of the actual economic relation- 
ships existing, Great Britain and the colonial empire must 
be considered as a unit. When this is done, it is discovered 
that British-American trade is, as nearly as can be estl- 
mated, evenly balanced. Columns have been added to the 
table giving figures for Canada and Newfoundland and 
for the other Dominions and India. 

Prior place has been given to these controversial ques 
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tions because the American balance of payments with the 
world as a whole in 1937, for which the main figures are 


Table 3.—BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
($ millions) 





























| 1929 | 1936 1937 
— TITS — ce 
| Balance! Cr. | Dr. | Balance Cr. | Dr. Balance 
Merchandise trade* .....++06 +841 | 2,465 2,606 — 141 3,354 3,176 + 178 
Shipping and treight ......+. — 6 | 68 129- 61 107 210~ 103 
Tourist expenditures.......++ — 638 139 oF - 358) 156, 594 —- 438 
g emuttances, | 
re dik. ona assis -265| 24 204—- 180 25 205— 180 
Interest and dividends ...... + 565 568 238 + 330 608 278+ 330 
War debts..........cssececcevere +207 i... [+ a eee 
Govt. transactions ......+++00 — 92 30 * - 66 29, 1246—- 97 
{iscellaneous current items | 
"Ee. ..raateeee wees Ps le om. | ode os 
Balance on current account +447 | oy \— 327 1... |— (7 
Gold movements ......-+ee008 —120] ... | |— 1,030... | }— 1,386 
Currency MOveMENtS......+06 — 15] ... | it 2 ad 
TOU sisviincinnncinai —135 |... | .. |= 1,008 .. |... |— 1,386 
Long-term capital move- | | 
SARIN: icciccstscnccteusvueen — 137 | 3,490 2,717, + 773, 3,183 2,661 + 522 
Short-term capital move- | | 
YT cccrcesnummaaeues o t+ 2) ... | oo [+ 295 
Balance on capital account... + 1,165 i+ BI7 
Residual item .....cccrsesseses i: "ae \+ = ve | ane | + 676 
i | 
* Including silver. t Including miscellaneous capital items. + Including 


net ear-markings. 





given in Table 3, exhibits few features of outstanding in- 
terest. The years 1935 and 1936, as can be seen from 
Table 1, were the least typical of the last dozen. In both 
of them the United States had a deficit on visible trade as 
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well as on invisibles. In 1937 there was a strong recovery 
in American exports, with the result that the normal 
balance of merchandise trade was restored. On the other 
hand, many of America’s invisible expenses, notably 
freight charges and tourist expenditures, increased with 
returning prosperity, and the big invisible receipt, interest 
and dividends, remained unchanged. The result was that, 
while the visible balance improved by $319 millions, the 
invisible balance deteriorated by $99 millions, and for the 
third year in succession the net balance on current or 
income account was negative. This did not, however, pre- 
vent the second biggest inflow of gold ever recorded. The 
explanation is, of course, that capital was flooding into the 
country for at least three-quarters of the year until the 
sharp stock market decline in the autumn. Even the fine- 
mesh net of the American returns appears to have missed 
some of this immigrating capital, since the estimate has to 
conclude with a residual item of $676 millions. The report 
Suggests that part of this residual item may be due to the 
operations of the American exchange stabilisation fund and 
to undisclosed earmarkings of gold for foreign customers 
which would offset the heavy import. 

The American balance of payments is clearly entirely 
dominated by this large import of capital, which has to 
come in the form of gold. The initiative for this movement, 
however, lies almost entirely in non-American hands and 
rests on non-economic factors. Some day, however, 
America will have to pay attention again to her income 
account. Neither the United States nor Great Britain is 
occupying the place it should in the world until it has a 
net surplus every year which it both can and will lend out 
to other nations in need of capital. 


Finance and Banking 


October Cross-Currents in France.—October wit- 
hessed an apparent improvement in the French financial 
position. To judge from the returns of gold imports into 
Great Britain, the crisis flight of funds was short-lived, 
for the movement of gold from France was only £14.8 
millions, confined to the fortnight ended October 13th. 
The following table, extracted from recent Bank of France 
returns, shows the reactions of the crisis on the internal 
credit position; — 

BANK OF FRANCE 


——. 





| Aug. 4 | Sept. 1 | Sen. 15 Sept.29 | Oct 13 | Oct. 27 


A 


G (Frs. millions) | 

Gold ssssssssseesen 55,808 | 55,808 | 55,808 | 55,808 | 55,808 | 55,808 
iscounts ......... s+ | 6,819 | 8,360 | 12,360} 22,172 | 18,250 | 18,227 

Loans on securities | 3,675 | 3,693 3,878 4,362 | 3,896 3,865 
day advances .., 826 766 | 1,061 1,311 

Provisional loans to | 


OD -sinccisbinedin 40,134 | 40,134 40,134 | 50,134 | 48,134 48,134 
Note circulation ... | 101,351 | 101,760 | 108,186 | 124,428 | 113,417 | 110,446 
Public deposits ....., 3,172 | 2,539 07838 | 2,825 | 3,697 | 3,642 
rivate deposits... 13,506 | 15,805 | 16,617 | 18,418 | 20,862 | 23,643 


Ratio of gold to sight | 
liabilities ......... | 47-2% | 46:4% | 43-7% 
; ) 





38:3% | 40°4% | 40-5% 

In addition to the Frs. 10,000 millions increase in 
Provisional loans to the State, the crisis led to a general 
desire for liquidity, reflected both in the increase in the 
Hote circulation and also in the expansion in discounts 
and loans of various kinds, It was noticeable, however, that 

cre was no decrease in private deposits, which include 
ankers’ balances, and this suggests that there was no 
Serious run on the banks. During October the Treasury 
repaid part of its crisis borrowings, and discounts and 
arenes were also reduced. Notes have equally returned 
rom circulation, and both public and private deposits were 
Strengthened. On the other hand, the pre-crisis position 
. by no means been restored, and during the latter part 
- citer there was a general feeling that all was not 
— beneath the surface, At the end of the month, just 
$i ore Paris Closed for the All Saints’ holiday, there were 
ae of a new incipient flight from the franc while there 
turn; strong rumours that M. Marchandeau’s thoughts were 
reant es. the direction of such radical measures as the 

quisitioning of private holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
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change, as well as heavier taxation on coupons and rentes, 
It was not surprising that a week ago London bankers were 
being asked to buy quantities of French currency, for these 
represented the least traceable way in which capital could 
be exported from France. There was also heavy selling of 


forward francs. 
« * * 


M. Reynaud takes over.—Nothing was disclosed by 
M. Daladier at the Marseilles Congress, but on the even- 
ing of November Ist it was announced that M. Paul Rey- 
naud had been appointed Minister of Finance in succession 
to M. Marchandeau. It also became known that what- 
ever views M. Reynaud had held in the past, he was now 
convinced that no further depreciation of the exchanges 
or devaluation of the franc was necessary. France’s econo- 
mic problem, in fact, no longer needed tackling from the 
monetary end. This led to hurried covering of bear posi- 
tions in forward francs, as is described in the foreign 
exchange note on page 281. One question that falls to be 
decided is that of the revaluation of the Bank of France’s 
gold. M. Reynaud has still to outline his general proposals, 
but he might be wise to write up the Bank’s gold so that 
it conforms to the Daladier franc of Frs. 179 to the pound, 
and to use the resultant profit as a Treasury reserve for 
abnormal expenditure. If he can also find a way of balanc- 
ing the purely “ administrative” budget, as distinguished 
from re-armament expenditure, he will have solved the 
first of his problems. Psychologically, the revaluation of 
the Bank’s gold might confirm the stability of the Daladier 
ecesmese AEE 
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franc in the minds of the public. In these ways he might 
be able to approach his ultimate goal of tapping the mass 
of French savings, which, in spite of the country’s econo- 
mic difficulties, must be growing every day. If the Treasury 
no longer has to approach the investor as a suppliant, 
but instead can induce in the investor an eagerness to lend 
his money to the country as the best and safest means of 
finding employment for his savings, then M. Reynaud will 
have achieved his principal ends. But to do these, he must 
first convince the investor of the financial stability of the 
country, and then give the Paris market a chance to settle 
down without fear of further interruption. 


* * * 


Cheques and their Substitutes.— Mr R. A. 
Wilson, who has been re-elected as President of the 
Institute of Bankers for another year of office, delivered 
his inaugural address this week and chose as his text 
that most commonplace article of British banking, the 
cheque. The evolution of that instrument of credit, its 
gradual adaptation through the development of com- 
mercial practice, legislation and legal decisions to the 
objects which it serves to-day, were admirably drawn. 
The most interesting part of Mr Wilson’s address, 
however, was the concluding section in which he 
questioned whether recent legal decisions had not de- 
prived bankers of some of the protection to which they 
felt entitled in handling cheques, and whether these 
decisions did not impose upon bankers a standard of 
care which it was impossible to discharge, given the 
volume of present-day business and the speed at which 
it must be conducted. From this observation Mr Wilson 
went on to deal with possible substitutes for cheques as 
means of payment out of and into bank accounts. They 
are many and they are growing in importance. Traders’ 
payments or traders’ credits are perhaps the most im- 
portant. In addition there has been an increase in the 
number of payments made by direct transfer from one 
banking account to another in dividend distributions, 
hire purchase instalments, standing orders, salary pay- 
ments, disbursements of the Milk Marketing Board, and 
such like. These non-cheque payments at present repre- 
sent about 4 per cent. of the payments made by cheque. 
But they have doubled in the past few years. Will they 
continue to grow? Mr Wilson as a banker sees some of 
their advantages—the greater economy of handling, their 
avoidance of some of the risks attendant on the use of 
cheques. But he doubts whether their use will ever 
extend beyond a strictly limited field of usefulness. 
Moreover, the Inland Revenue authorities may intervene 
if the movement for displacing cheques reaches a 
momentum at which serious interference will occur with 
what is at present an important source of revenue, namely, 
the stamp duty on cheques. 


” we * 


The Belga’s Recovery.—The belga has emerged 
with great credit from a fairly prolonged period of 
pressure. From remaining for several months in the 
vicinity of gold export point vis a vis the dollar it has 
recently swung violently to gold import point from 
London, and during the past week has been one of the 
strongest currencies in the foreign exchange market. 
Last week’s reduction of the National Bank’s discount rate 
was a token of this recovery. The earlier weakness of the 
belga was altogether due to adverse capital movements 
prompted by the fear that the belga would not be able to 
stand the pace set by the appreciating dollar. Tied by its 
rigid link with gold, the belga was being drawn reluctantly 
in the wake of this appreciating dollar, and was thus in 
danger of becoming considerably overvalued in terms of 
the Continental currencies with whose movements the 
belga is usually far more closely identified than with those 
of the dollar. The rise in the dollar, however, was arrested 
and partly remedied before any such danger to Belgian 
economy could emerge. By this time, however, a sizeable 
speculative position had been built up against the belga. 
lt is the covering of this position which has been primarily 
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responsible for the sudden recovery in the exchange value 
of the belga. That movement has also been helped by the 
recent transfer to Belgium of a certain amount of French 
capital which in the recent tribulations of the franc has 
shown definite preference for the gold currencies—dollars 
and belgas—as havens of refuge. The strength of the belga 
during the past week has led to some gold arbitrage opera- 
tions between London and Brussels. This traffic provides 
part of the explanation of the readiness of arbitrageurs in 
London to buy gold at a premium on the dollar parity, 
Most observers of the gold market have become so 
obsessed with this dollar parity that they fail to realise 
that there are other parities which can at times become 
the effective anchor for the sterling price of gold. The 
belga is one of these, and during the past week it has at 
times been the effective parity. At such times, in other 
words, the price of gold in London was in fact fixed at 
parity with the belga and without reference to the dollar. 


* * * 


Triangular Exchange Effects.—On several occa- 
sions recently we have drawn attention to the way in 
which sterling is liable to be affected adversely as a 
result of London’s intermediary position between Conti- 
nental centres and New York. Continental people desirous 
of buying dollars for the transfer of their funds to New 
York, and Continental speculators desirous of building 
up a long position in dollars, do so in the London market, 
thereby giving rise to a technical selling pressure on 
sterling. The evidence of such selling pressure 1s liable to 
lead to additional sales of sterling by foreign holders and 
by speculators, and thus tends to weaken the gold 
resources of the Exchange Equalisation Account. During 
the past week, however, London’s intermediary position 
has been decidedly beneficial to sterling. Following upon 
the announcement of M. Paul Reynaud’s appointment 
as French Finance Minister, sterling became distinctly 
firmer as a result of covering operations by French 
speculators who had bought dollars in London. Neverthe- 
less it seems that on balance sterling stands to lose rather 
than gain through triangular exchange transactions. For, 
as we pointed out recently, the French Exchange Stabilisa- 
tion Fund has made it a rule to pay out sterling irrespective 
of whether the demand of the French public is for 
sterling or dollars, while, on the other hand, when the 
trend changes in favour of the franc, the French Stabilisa- 
tion Fund is a ready buyer of both sterling and dollars. 
The explanation of the unwillingness of the French 
authorities to sell dollars in support of the franc lies in 
the fact that the sale of dollars would have necessitated 
the export of gold to New York; and since the United 
States authorities melt down all the gold they buy, 
involving a loss of about 4 per mille for the seller, the 
French authorities prefer to sell their gold in London 
rather than in New York. It is for this reason that they 
prefer to support the franc by selling sterling in preference 
to dollars. 


* * * 


Martins Bank Chairmanship.—Less than a year 
after he took office, Sir Richard Holt has most regrettably 


been forced by ill-health to resign the chairmanship of 


Martins Bank. He is to resume his former position as 
deputy chairman of the bank. The new chairman 1s 
Mr F, A. Bates, who has been deputy chairman for the 
past nine months. Mr Bates is deputy chairman of the 
Cunard Steam Ship Company, of which his brother 1s 
chairman, and is also a partner of Messrs Edward Bates 
and Sons, merchants and bankers. In addition he holds 
important insurance directorships. While Sir Richard 
Holt’s enforced retirement is greatly to be regretted, 
Martins Bank will have in its new chairman a man 
intimately acquainted with the chief activities of the bank. 
It will also have the benefit of Sir Richard Holt’s advice 
and assistance as deputy chairman, and both on persona 
and public grounds it is to be hoped that Sir Richard’s 
health will permit him to carry out his less arduous but 
still important duties. 
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MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


In spite of the immediate reactions of 
M. Marchandeau’s resignation, referred 
to in a Financial Note, the London 
foreign exchange market has had a very 
quiet week. Paris was closed for the All 
Saints’ holiday from Friday evening 
until Wednesday morning. During this 
period there was considerable uncer- 
tainty as to M. Daladier’s financial pro- 
gramme, for M. Reynaud’s appoint- 
ment as Finance Minister was only an- 
nounced on Tuesday evening. There 
was a fair amount of pressure to sell 
forward francs, and the French banks, 
who normally buy, so as to secure the 
profit corresponding to the discount on 
the forward position, were closed for 
the holidays. Hence by Tuesday the 
three months’ rate had widened to 
Frs. 6$ discount. The next day Paris 
reopened, while M. Reynaud’s appoint- 
ment also made a good impression. For- 
ward francs were once more bid, and 
by Thursday afternoon the three 
months’ rate had come back to Frs. 3% 
discount. The spot rate remained steady 
during the whole week at about Frs. 
178}. The French Control lost exchange 
up to Tuesday evening, but has bought 
back a fair amount since. There has 
been little business in dollars, with the 
New York rate mainly influenced by 
events in Paris‘, Thus the nervousness 
in France over the week-end caused 
sterling to fall from $4.774 to $4.754; 
for French interests were buying dollars 
through London. On Wednesday, when 
the French position changed, dollars 
Promptly came on offer at $4.76, but 
by Thursday sterling had eased again 
to $4.75}. Belgas, guilders and Swiss 
francs followed the dollar, with very 
little business. 


* 
The Bank Return 


THERE is the usual end-of-the-month 
increase in the note circulation, but its 
only significance is to show that the 
return of the “crisis” currency had 
been completed by last week. 


Nov. 3, Oct.19, Oct. 26. Nov. 2, 
1937 1938 1938 1938, 
£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


tones Vept. 
NP sccinsictdoncs . . ; 
Sees ie cea: 326:4 326-4 326°4 326 
MO - éssititeasuaas 485 9 . : 
Basing oe 5 486°4 482:5 483 
Pubin’ on 42:1 400 43:9 42 
ic Deps. ... 303 338 25-0 14 


ther Deps. ... 36 35:9 35:5 36 


Govt. Secs. ..."" 103:4 104-9 107-6 102 


4 

‘9 

4 

Bankers’ Deps. 89-4 90-9 100-0 109-5 
Discounts & Ad- ‘4 
4 

1 


VERSED ...cccece 78 8-0 4:2 10 
Other Secs...” 20:7 23-9 216 21 
7 POTtION......... 26:9% 25:7% 281% 27°3% 
here are several wide movements in 


the banking department. The Conver- 


‘ion and Funding Loan dividend pay- 
pm on November Ist are the chief 
Sennen of the week’s big drop in 
a 1c deposits. Meanwhile discounts 
om advances have risen by £6.2 mil- 
pt - increase which probably indi- 
the; the first Czech drawings against 
pod £10 million credit. As other de- 
“tn which would include any 
oa ne by the Czech National 
a or the Bank of England, are 
the b . a million higher, it looks as if 
a of these drawings have already 
aed The changes already de- 
caused would by themselves have 


“7 aN increase of no less than £16 
Millions in bankers’ deposits, and so to 





prevent so large an expansion Govern- 
ment securities are reduced by £5.2 mil- 
lions. In consequence, bankers’ deposits 
are only £9.5 millions higher than a 
week ago. 

* 


The Money Market 


THE November Ist dividend payments, 
revealed in this week’s Bank return, 
have made money very easy, and even 
bond-money has been generally obtain- 
able at § per cent. There has also been 
a very small demand for money. The 
banks have been buying January Trea- 
sury bills at 4 per cent., and have 
largely given up the attempt to take 
them only in conjunction with Decem- 
ber maturities, which are no longer 
readily obtainable. The market is trying 
to quote three months’ bank bills at x 
per cent., but 4) per cent. is really 
the effective rate. Even six months’ bank 
bills are as low as % per cent. 


Nov. 4, Oct. 27, Nov. 3. 
1937 1938 1938 
Oo; of oO 


o 40 o 

IO. 5 ccnasiccccense 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... lp lg lg 
Short Loan Rates: 

Clearing Banks ...... lo-34-1*% = 1lo-1* lo—1* 

I dcinnecscetenacene lg—5g 59-34 5g 
Discount Rates: 

Treasury bills ......... lo 6 19 

Three months’ bank 

WE cecasceedscessceus 1739-916 96  1732—%6 


* Viz. 19 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 
Apart from such temporary influences 
as Government dividend disburse- 
ments, the real explanation of the re- 
turn of the previous ease is that the 
crisis withdrawals of funds from Lon- 
don have been largely neutralised by the 
contraction in tender issues of Treasury 
bills, which has occurred in spite of the 
autumn increase in the floating debt. 
This is an automatic consequence of 
our present monetary system, whereby 
withdrawals of funds lead to gold sales 
by the Exchange Equalisation Account 
and so to an expansion in the tap issue 
and a reduction in the tender issue of 
Treasury bills. Many of the tender 
Treasury bills still outstanding were 
also bought by the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account during the crisis. Unlike 
the normal gold standard, the dis- 
appearance of money from London 
does not lead to more stringent credit 
conditions at home, except during the 
time taken by the authorities to re- 
invest the proceeds of its gold sales. 


The low level of public deposits shows 
that this re-investment process is now 
complete. 

* 


The Bullion Market 


THERE have been some Continental 
purchases of gold this week, but the 
main demand has come from arbitra- 
geurs. Early in the week the dollar was 
inclined to strengthen and so it was 
relatively easy for arbitrageurs to 
Operate even though the London gold 
price was fixed at a small premium. On 
Wednesday, when sterling rallied, arbi- 
trage became less certain, and so the 
volume of business shrunk. On Thurs- 
day the dollar was again firmer, and so 
dealings expanded. Under present con- 
ditions, when arbitrageurs buy their 
gold first and cover their exchange 
afterwards, the trend of the New York 
exchange can easily prove of greater im- 
portance than the presence or absence 
of a small premium. 


Silver, 
Gold price per oz, 
standard 
Date | | 
Price on Amt. | Two 
ow Dis- _ Cash \Mths. 
* | count | 
| * t 
1938 s. d. d. £7000 d. d. 
Oct. 28 ... 14510!2 lopm; 757 195g | 197ig 


9s 29 «eee (1451012) lopm 164 197)6 | 1914 
~ 31 ... (146 O12 io pm 864 | 195g | 197%)6 
Nov. 1. ... |146 312 1 pm) 973 . 19%6 | 195;6 
-- (146 1 (12pm =—-.288 | 191; 1914 
_ eS ose liz lgopm = 530 195g | 195;6 


* Above or below American shipping price. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ temporary 
parity,” in whichthe war risk rate is taken as 1s, 3d. 
per cent. 

+ At fixing. 

The New York price ot silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce 999 fine during the week. 


In the silver market, the margin in the 
cash and forward prices is now wider 
than it has been for some time, mainly 
because of some shortage of spot silver, 
combined with Eastern offering of for- 
ward. There has developed in the 
market a lack of “ mines,” i.e. silver, 
.999 fine, and as United States buyers 
do not like to take silver of less fine- 
ness, this is also disturbing business. 
Monday's improvement in the market 
was due to special buying, probably 
connected with the shipment to Hun- 
gary shown in this week’s export re- 
turns. There has since been further 
Eastern selling, and with the United 
States disinclined to buy, prices have 
since eased again. 
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THE Economist NEwsPAPER, LTD., 


8 Bouverte Street, E.C.4 


In order to test the value of your publication I should like 


you to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If 
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Investment 


Course of Share Values.—October was devoted to 
capitalising the gains of peace in every stock market in 
the world. But only Wall Street enjoyed the additional 
advantage of domestic recovery. That market has steadily 
pursued its upward course—though recently at a reduced 
pace—unaffected by the schism between the chart- 
readers whether its action is to be interpreted as a primary 
recovery or merely as an intermediate rally. While com- 
mon stock prices have almost exactly regained their posi- 
tion of twelve months ago, British equities are only 
fractionally higher than their end-August level, when the 
European crisis was already casting a long shadow. The 
same contrast is evident in the record of business in the 
two centres. During the past week or two, turnover has 
been relatively satisfactory in New York, but in London 
new buying incentive has been restrained, partly on second 
thoughts regarding the European prospect, and partly 
because investors were loth to incur new commitments 
until the Government’s political and financial policy had 
been clarified. This week’s debates appear to have removed 
the second uncertainty. Re-armament is to continue but 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 


British : “ Financial News” Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: “ Standard Statistics”? Index of 50 Common Stocks, 





not, apparently, to be accelerated. The Government will 
not seek compulsory powers to control industrial activity, 
and fears that the profits and dividends of companies 
engaged in the re-armament programme might be rigor- 
ously supervised have proved groundless. For the gilt- 
edged market, the immediate consequence, it would seem, 
is to limit the burden of defence finance, and to 
avoid any inflationary consequences of intensified re-arma- 
ment. The market will doubtless be able to cope with the 
present scale of expenditure without strain, but an accelera- 
ted programme would obviously have involved problems of 
capital market control, and immediate budgetary strin- 
gency. For the industrial market, normal economic factors 
must now take a higher place, while the expected benefits 
of re-armament must be demoted. This interpretation sug- 
gests that the recent advance in armament and “ near- 
armament ” shares may not be maintained, although the 
level of activity which is in prospect for such companies 
should ensure satisfactory profits for the next year or 
two. It is possible, without an undue indulgence in wishful 
thinking, to anticipate a moderate cyclical recovery in in- 
dustrial conditions during the course of the next few 
months. Its pace, however, depends first upon the assistance 


which the United States can provide, and secondly yo 
the success of the Prime Minister’s task of beacon 
Caution, tempered with a mild degree of optimism enenen 
to be the investor’s watchword. —— 


* * * 


Wall Street and Recovery.—American j i 
stocks have fluctuated this week within a ara 
and turnover on the New York Stock Exchange has ha 
significantly lower. Operators still appear to be confident 
that the market conditions are favourable, though perhaps 
they feel that little will be lost by waiting until next week’s 
Congressional elections are out of the way. That confidence 
is merited is again confirmed by the steel operation 
figures. Iron Age estimates this week’s rate at 57 per cent, 
of capacity, compared with 54 per cent. last week. Again 
optimistic guesses that the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of production for October may reach 95, against 90 for 
September, suggest that the fuel for a further advance 
exists, if it can be kindled. During the past week, three 
major developments, affecting the relations of the market 
with the Administration, have been reported. The first, 
and most important, is the new programme of “ concilia- 
tion and development,” which has been drawn up by the 
Administration and the utility companies. These plans, 
which are reported to involve immediate expenditure of 
between $200 millions and $350 millions and a total 
expenditure of $2,000 millions over the next two years, 
have been coupled with the national defence programme. 
The new construction work, it is stated, will be carried 
out in “ strategic war-material centres.” Doubtless this 
phrase covers an association of aims, among which 
internal political considerations have a place. From the 
investor’s point of view, two important consequences 
follow from the agreement. First, after several years of 
mutual distrust, the Administration and the utility 
industry appear to have established workable relations, 
which, even without the impetus of the new construction 
projects, would encourage the industry to undertake some 
unassisted capital expenditure. Secondly, the consequences 
for the electrical equipment industries and ancillary 
construction trades are obviously favourable. 


* * * 


_ The railroad industry may well look at the utilities with 
jealous eyes for, at the end of last week, the President’s 
fact-finding Commission rejected the companies’ claim 
for a 15 per cent. wage cut, and declared that the financial 
distress of the carriers during the past year is only 4 
‘short-term situation.” It is true, of course, that the 
railroads have shared in recovery since last June. But 
even the Class I roads only covered their bond interest 
with a margin of $1,097,000 in August, and their net 
losses for the previous seven months aggregated 
$185,149,000. Both sides now have a breathing space of 
thirty days before they may take action. Railroad stocks 
were not greatly affected by this adverse report, nor indeed 
did the general market react to the news that further 
measures of control had been recommended by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. The Whitney 
case has doubtless encouraged Mr William Douglas 
his difficult task of drawing the line between professional 
speculation and permissible investment. Inter-membet 
dealings on margin are to be forbidden ; brokers must 
reduce the maximum proportion of indebtedness 1 
working capital from 22-1 to 15-1; in future, quarterly 
reports of member firms will replace the present half- 
yearly reports; yearly audits and more frequent checks 
are to be imposed ; and brokerage capital must be segre 
gated from underwriting commitments. Finally, t 
proposed to establish a central depository to hold and make 
elivery of customers’ securities. The obvious intention 
of these rules is to limit overtrading, to separate brokerag¢ 
from banking business, and to control the physical dis- 
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osition of securities. The New York Stock Exchange 
authorities have consented te this programme, which may 
rove irksome in detail, but is commendable in many 


points of principle. 
* * * 


London Transport Pool Receipts.—A year ago we 
ventured to make the suggestion that the London Trans- 
ort Board might make copies of its excellent annual re- 

rt available to stockholders without charge. Without 
flattering ourselves that the Board’s decision to circulate 
the latest report to stockholders was directly associated 
with this appeal, the coincidence provides an encourag- 
ing context for a further suggestion. At present, the Board 
publishes weekly traffic receipts before pooling. These 
sums are paid into the London Passenger Pool, the total 
of which is subsequently re-distributed among the mem- 
bers—the Board and the main line railways—afier mak- 
ing certain allowances for unfructified capital and other 
operating factors, the Board’s share being 62.10364 per 
cent. The “C” stockholder has only to compare the 
Board’s receipts for the 52 weeks to June 25th, which 
amounted to £29,388,200, with its receipts for the full 
year, after pooling, which amounted to £30,758,440, to 
realise that the Board’s own traffics give no indication, un- 
less perhaps one of trend, of its effective receipts. In 
certain circumstances—such as the bus strike in 1937— 
the record of the Board’s own receipts may become posi- 
tively misleading. On that occasion the other constituents 
of the Pool received part of the diverted bus traffic, of 
which London Transport eventually received its due share 
from the Pool. According to the Act of 1933, the Pool 
allocations are determined month by month. Does any 
major consideration of policy stand in the way of publica- 
tion of the Board’s monthly share, as and when it is calcu- 
lated? “C” stockholders, we believe, would welcome such 
figures as a more accurate guide to the effective receipts of 
the Board than the present weekly returns. 


* * * 


New Issue Inactivity.—During October the capital 
market came almost to a complete standstill. The only 
public offer consisted of £500,000 4 per cent. preference 
shares by Scottish Power Company, and issues to share- 
holders accounted for most of the remaining new money, 
which totalled £1,168,000 on our “old basis.” On the 

new basis,” the October total of £6,890,000 was higher 
than for September, but still abnormally small. Par- 
uculars under both headings are set out below: — 


(000’s omitted) Excluding Conversions 





British 
United Posses- Foreign 
Monthly Average Kingdom sions Countries Total 
1937 £ £ £ £ 

_ basis ....... 18,603 1,842 525 20,970 

ew basis ...... 32,296 5,283 592 38,171 
Monthly Total reo 

(Old Basis) Govt. Other 
Aig 1937.......  Dr.450 4,264 487 —s ‘Nil 4,301 
Aug., ae 100 1,476 657 = 421 2,654 
Sep. 1937... Dr. 550 4,487 2,706 Nil 6,643 
Sept., 1938 ...., 150 —-:1,239 413 — Nil 1,802 
On” Sy easitsia Dr. 400 6,965 350 = Nil 6,915 

Ct, 1938.0... =) Dr. 850 500 1,518 ~=Nil 1,168 


a New Basis) 
“8. 1937...... $41,254 8,246 1,163 Nil $50,663 


‘Aug., 1938 100 2.731 1,940 421 5,192 
Some” 1937... Dr. 550 5,634 5,897 Nil 10,981 
Ga" 150 ‘1,836 413. Nil 2,399 
Ot 98? ooses Dr.400 10,528 1,061 Nil 11,189 

+» 1938......, Dr.850 4,471 3,269_~—Ss Nill 6,890 


t Includes £40,804,000 for Tithe Redemption 3 per cent. stock, 


i results must be attributed in large part to the 
stirred 3 - the September crisis. The market, however, 
in pre itself into activity at the very close of the month, 
to Seana en for the Woolworth offer, which is expected 
not incl Peggy issues in the near future. This offer is 
on sam ed in our October total, for the lists opened 
vember Ist, 
* “i * 


sm lee Sond Movements.—The reaction in Euro- 
improvem Prices last month is in marked contrast to the 
e €nt in Far Eastern and South American issues. 
Tesultant of these forces is evident in the index of 
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107 foreign bonds compiled by Municipal and General 
Securities Company, which recovered to 67.8—1.7 points 

higher than the low level of 66.1 recorded in September. 

This unprovement, however, still leaves the index nearly 

two points lower than at the end of August. Movements 

. oo component indices over the past year are set out 
elow: — 


AVERAGE JANUARY—JUNE, 1934 = 100. 











e South and 
End of | Near & _ entral America Com-|Unde-| Dee 
Month Europe) Far | Egypt —— — plete faulted faulted 
| East | Pr Index Bonds Bonds 
‘ Tor: 
| States winese Tota! 

1937 (28) ; (31) | (4); (35); ‘11), (46) (409); (54), (55) 
October ... | 99:0) 88-1, 98-3, 105-1) 108 2 105'8:' 98:§ 95-5! 101°5 
December | 98:4) 81:6 98:6! 82-6 75-0; 80:7, 85-8 86:6) 85:0 

1938 | 
January ... | 97:9 71-7) 97-8) 75-5| 67:1! 73-4 79-3) 80-2) 78-2 
February 96:2; 74-7 97:6! 75-4 63-8 72-4 79-5) 82-7 76-4 
March...... | 83-4) 73-9 97-2) 61:3 49:4 58-2 69-6 74-9 64:8 

| ciiaieadalatauminckieaien ase 

: : (53)! (56) 
a 88-9, 77-3; 98-5 69:8 51:4 64:9) 75-1) 78-8 71-8 

| (see ——- —-- — 

: (52 (57) 

aa | 85-7) 74:9; 98-4; 63:0, 47-2. 58-8 70-7, 76:1| 66-1 

| (27) (108) (48) | (60) 

June ...... |; 89:0 68:5 | 98-0 | 65:9 | 51-2 62:0 | WN 8) 76-5 67:0 

Se keade 90-8 67:7 | 97:5 | 65:4 53-4 62:3 | 71-3 75-7 67-9 
(26) (107) (47) 

August...... 86°4, 72:1; 97:3; 61:4 50°4 58:6 69-7 75:1 657 

September.. 88-5 66:2 96:1 57:7 44°4 54:2 66-1 72:3; 61:7 

October ...' 86:7' 70:8 | 95:2: 59°41 45:3 | 55-7 67:8 | 74:1 63 2 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number o1 bonds included. 
Despite the payment of the October coupon on the Czecho- 
slovakian loan, its price fell sharply during the month, and 
German, Austrian and Hungarian issues also failed to main- 
tain their post-Munich advances. The substantial recovery 
in Far Eastern bonds from 66.2 to 70.8 has followed 
Japan’s military successes. A separate index of seven 
Japanese bonds, based on June, 1937 = 100, shows a jump 
from 50.5 to 64.0 during the month, but Chinese issues 
were only slightly higher. In the South American list, 
Argentine and Chilean bonds show an improvement—the 
latter assisted by higher copper prices and mining activity. 

* * * 


Philip Hill and Partners.—This week’s offer of 
2,200,000 5s. shares of F. W. Woolworth appears to be 
the largest individual transaction handled by Philip Hill 
and Partners. At the annual meeting last May the chair- 
man declared that the company had been instrumental in 
raising over £8 millions of new finance during the year to 
March, 1938. That figure has been comfortably exceeded 
during the six months which have since elapsed. In the 
following table we set out a number of the principal issues 
which the company has sponsored during 1937 and 
1938:— 


| tees Latest | Money 





Company Issue Price | Price | involved 

eee a | ee ee { | | i 
Odeon Theatres ......... | £1,800,000 5% deb. stk.| 99 8415 | 1,782,000 
| 180,000 5s. ord. shrs. 5/- | 6/3 45,000 


Hawker Siddeley Aircraft | 2,000,000 5% red. £1 20/- | 21/3 | 2,000,000 
| pref. shares 


Covent Garden Properties £1,000,000 4°, deb. stk.' 99 | 96 | 990,000 
Beecham Maclean Hidgs. | 1,496,500 5% £1 pref. _20/- | 20/- 1,496,500 
| shares | | 
Beechams Pills ........+0 | 2,400,000 2s. 6d. def. | 7/6 8/- | 900,000 
shares 
F. W. Woolworth ......... 2,200,000 5s. ord. shrs. 58/- --» | 6,380,000 





This list does not claim to be exhaustive. It does 
not include such indirect financing as the marketing 
of Odeon Theatres preference shares, nor the offers to 
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“DOW THEORY 


cannot be disregarded 
a ° . 99 
by the intelligent investor 
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shareholders of Eno Proprietaries and John Green- 
wood (Millers) to exchange their holdings for shares in 
Beechams Pills and Ranks, Limited, respectively. But 
it goes some way to confirm the impression that Philip Hill 
and Partners have secured a major share of industrial 
financing in recent months, when market conditions gener- 
ally have been far from propitious. The total of new money 
involved in the issues we have set out is £13.6 millions. 
Since the beginning of 1937 the total sum raised for general 
industrial purposes, using our “old basis” figures (which 
also cover offers to shareholders only), slightly exceeds 
£80 millions. Approximately 17 per cent. of this sum, 
therefore, is represented by issues sponsored by Philip Hill 
and Partners. The firm will offer for sale on Wednesday 
next at 17s. 6d. a block of 2,800,000 5s. shares in Ranks, 
Limited, which has hitherto been in private hands, 


* * * 


Butter and Guns.—The investor this week has been 
well provided with illuminating company speeches. Of 
these, two are of especial interest. There are few companies 
with a more consistent profits record than United Dairies, 
but Mr Joseph Maggs’ speeches have invariably claimed 
that operating conditions are in constant flux, and that 
good results are due to high efficiency and not large profit 
margins. The company’s sales increased last year by over 
£2 millions, and milk purchases were six million gallons 
higher. But the effect of high milk prices on consumption 
has become marked, and the drought increase last July, 
which was subsequently consolidated for the whole year, 
will take its toll during the current year. Indeed, milk 
retailing during the first half of the current financial year 
is expected to involve a loss, and the additional profit on 
summer milk will not come into account until the following 
financial year. Moreover, the rise in butter prices towards 
the end of 1937 seems permanently to have affected con- 
sumption, although prices have since fallen. There is no 
relief from manufacturing milk costs, and wages and other 
charges are still rising. For any other company, with a less 
stable record than United Dairies, these adversities might 
spell a revision of ordinary share prospects. The chief 
points in Sir Alexander Roger’s speech at the Birmingham 
Small Arms meeting necessarily concerned the company’s 
armament work and its finance. The company was among 
those which suffered severely in post-war years and it is 
not anxious to repeat that experience. In addition to the 
Daimler shadow factory, and sub-contract work on aero 
engines, B.S.A. has undertaken to erect a large new works 
at Redditch. Reading between the lines of Sir Alexander’s 
remarks, it would appear that Government assistance has 
been given—or is anticipated—in connection with this new 
venture. “ It cannot be expected,” he declared, “ that stock- 
holders will again bear the brunt of maintaining a nucleus 
arms plant at their own expense, capable of great expansion 
in emergency, without compensating orders.” Yet from a 
subsequent passage it would appear that the munitions 
industry, apart from a few firms, is not fully occupied— 
even B.S.A. Guns could undertake more orders. Share- 
holders with long memories will appreciate the chairman’s 
emphasis on the preparation of plans for purely peace- 
time activity. 

* * * 


Investment Trust Results.—During the past fort- 
night the flow of investment trust reports to September 
30th has commenced. From these reports the investor can 
obtain some measure of the effect of a year of industrial 
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recession upon trust profits. In the following table, accord 
ingly, we have analysed the more important results We 
also show the proportion of portfolios represented by 
British stocks and equities, and compare the market yalye 
of portfolios with book values: — . 


Earned for 

















Company | —— Ord. nena | Current 
(years to eee bosses ii 
Sept. 30th) ; ice | l iM re _— 
| Amt.! % etame Ord. | Val.* | Price | Yield 
ee ee eee eee ee — 
'£'000 | £7000 % | % 1% | % , 
Clydesdale— | : “= " ’ 
1936 ...... | 113-7, 26-4 86 5 | 47 | 31 | -7)y 
BINT ccces 120-3, 31-0} 10-2, 6 | 49 | 36 | —10 95x 63 
1938 ...... 113-8 26-9 9-2) 6 | 50 | 39 | —25 [ 
i | 
Sec. Edin- | | 
burgh— 
1936 ...... 91-3, 21-5 9-2 8 | 47 | B81 | +29') 
1937 ...... 113-9 35-2 15-4 10 | 48 | 83 | 421 bisa, 64 
1938 ...... 117-8 37-8 17 10 | 4 | 8 | ¢1/) x. 
Sec. Inv. | | 
Mort.— | | 
ND csens 176-4 45-7 11:9 9 $21) 
1937 oo... 193-1 58-91 15-5 10 — 13 $1751. | 5.7 
| perme | 182-1) 50-7, 138 10 | -16 J x 
Sec. Scot. | 
Mort.— | 
OE ede 74:5 14-7 76 5 +? 
eon 83-5 21:0, 9:9 Sig + >? $102 53 
| eee 82-6 18-2) 8:3 Sip 10 }x 
Sthn. Stock- | 
hiders.— 
1936 ...... | 70:3 41:1) 4:1) 3 | 32 | 50] .. |) 
a ccads 85:5, 52-1, 5-6 4 | 36 | 53 | — 6 S$11/3t 7-9 
OR ac 81:9 47-8 5-1 4 | 36 | 51 | —23 f x 
Third Caled. | | | 
DE cscs 50:9 5:3 3-5 2 | 30 | 27 | ~20) 
1937 | 380 7:3 48 2 | a2 | 34 E- pox | 20 
sles | 49-9, 5-0, 3-4 —35 
otslecensnsiiellaamiedamecdlniid intel NE Mellons, 
* Percentage appreciation ( + ) or depreciation ( — ) of valuation as com- 
pared with book values, 
t £1 shares, 


While trust profits are inevitably related to the course of 
industrial activity, a time-lag of fifteen months or more 
may operate between a change in industrial profits and its 
reflection in investment trust accounts. For this reason, the 
decline in earnings which is shown by five out of the six 
trusts listed in our table is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Industrial profits, indeed, have only begun to 
fall during the past three months, and if the whole 
year to September is taken a satisfactory rise is still 
apparent. But distribution policy during the period has 
been more, rather than less, conservative, although most ol 
the trusts in our table, having a generous margin, 
maintain their dividend even where earnings are lower. 
Moreover, the decline in profits and dividends in the 
United States began earlier and proceeded more rapidly 
than in this country—a matter of some consequence, since 
the percentage of American holdings varied between 17 and 
26 per cent. for the four companies which disclose 
particulars of their investment disributions. Substantial 
falls in market values as compared with book values of 
securities would have been greater but for the Munich 
recovery. Current dividend yields of between 5} and 6} 
per cent. appear appropriate in to-day’s circumstances. 


* * * 


Naval Shipbuilding Results.—Three reports from 
shipbuilding companies closely associated with naval 
work indicate that 1937-38 was a more successful year 
even than 1936-37. For the year to June 30, 1938, Fair- 
field Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, of Glasgow, 
record total profits of £263,520, against £223,679, and 
after deducting £70,000 for depreciation and {£21,950 
for debenture interest (as in the previous year), earnings 
available for dividend amount to £171,570, against 
£131,729. Recovery has been so rapid that in 1937-38 
it would have been possible to pay off the five years 
preference dividend arrears, and still leave earnings ° 
£66,570 (equivalent to 37 per cent.) available for. the 
ordinary shareholders. But the company has wisely 
conserved its resources to finance its growing volume of 
business. The net value of the work in progress ros¢ last 
year from £224,000 to £277,000, and there is an excess 
of current liabilities over current assets of £37, 
Hence only one year’s preference arrears are being paid 10 
addition to the normal preference dividend, though 4 
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further year’s payment is to be made in January and the 
remainder will be worked off gradually. Yarrow & 
Company, like all shipbuilding companies. have a fluc- 
tuating profits recora, but the company now has a straight 
capitalisation, and with one exception it has paid a 
dividend in each of the past twelve years. The latest 
year’s total profit 1s £48,067, as compared with £32,601]— 
a comparison which is the more favourable since earnings 
in 1936-37 were reduced by £5,630 owing to the rapid 
increase in the cost of materials. The amount earned for 
dividend is £45,867, against £30,511 (or 34.6 per cent., 
against 22.1 per cent.), and the distribution is raised 
from 15 to 20 per cent. by increasing the cash bonus 
from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. Although in the current 
year further orders have been received from the Admiralty, 
the company is not ignoring the trading problems which 
may arise when the naval programme nears completion. 
For this reason large sums are being spent on re-equipping 
the works. The growth of current work has resulted in a 
rise of £706,250 to £982,360 in the gross amount of 
stock and work in progress. Satisfactory prospects for the 
near future are reflected in a current yield of £6 16s. 9d. 
per cent. on the £1 ordinary shares. Finally, John I. 
Thornycroft, which specialises in destroyers, smaller 
naval craft and road vehicles, has this week announced a 
dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares for the 
year to July 3lst—the first since 1929-30. The company 
cleared off all preference arrears last March, and is now 
in a position to share the fruits of recovery between 
ordinary shareholders and reserves. The latter were 
drawn upon to the extent of £362,000 during the depres- 
sion. Out of the latest profits, £50,000 is transferred to 
special reserve and £50,000 to general reserve. The 
The medium-term outlook for all three companies must 
be regarded as favourable. 





* * * 


Tin Mining Results.—During the year to June 30th, 
Malayan tin producers have been faced with two prob- 
lems: falling metal prices and a tendency towards rising 
costs due to the reduction in the Malayan quota from 
3 per cent. in 1936-37 to 643 per cent. for 1937-38. The 
share market has long discounted a reduction in tin mining 
camings, but as the following table shows, the incidence 
of these factors upon individual companies has shown 
considerable variation : — 
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* 5s. shares, except Kepong, £1. + Years to July 31st. 


Producers have exploited a number of alternatives to 
meet adverse conditions. Some have reduced their dredging 
,Perations, Others have increased their stocks or have 
_— ¢xport rights. Kamunting, for example, worked 
~ a even higher level than in 1936-37; the cubic 
Yardage dredged increased by 8 per cent., and production 
1 > Ore was 202 tons higher at 2,746 tons. These 
us Were obtained by increasing end-year stocks by 
ut ba and by purchasing export rights for 452 tons, 
ap hie this increase, costs were slightly higher, owing, 
a Pahe to higher dredging costs in the Kamunting 
to 3.1 18 ang also increased its production from 2,793 tons 
418 tons of black tin, and milled no less than 30 per 
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cent more ore his company’s higher level of activity 
and lower costs were alsc achieved by buying rights 
and keeping 464 tons in stock. The policy of buying quota 
rights made a considerable difference te Aver Hitam, a 
low-cost producer whose increased dividend is in a class 
by itself Dredging costs rose substantially, for the area 
dredged was little more than half that for 1936-37, but 
thanks to a yield of 2,481 Ibs. per cubic yard, against 
1.066 lbs., the ore obtained rose by 339 tons to 1,590 tons. 
The fall in working costs corresponded closely to the fall 
in proceeds per ton; consequently the same working 
profit per ton was obtainable on a larger output. The 
company actually produced 111 per cent. of its annual 
assessment, despite the average quota of only 643 per 
cent., by purchasing rights for the balance. By dredging 
richer ground, Kepong Dredging was able to increase 
Ore output and thus to obtain practically the same gross 
proceeds as in 1936-37. The volume of ground treated 
was reduced to only 750,900 cubic yards, against 948,600 
cubic yards, and costs were consequently about £15 
a ton higher. Since the end of June, tin has risen sub- 
stantially and standard cash now stands at £212. Pro- 
ducers may assist their revenues by concentrating upon 
richer ground, as they had already done last year, and 
low-cost producers, such as Ayer Hitam, may still find 
profit in the purchase of export rights. But a current 
general quota of only 45 per cent. weighs very heavily 
against such advantages. 


* *” * 


Lake View and Star.—Last year’s operations of Lake 
View and Star showed a general improvement upon those 
of 1936-37. The increased tonnage of ore treated carried 
higher average values, the percentage of extraction was 
improved, and a small reduction in costs resulted from the 
installation of improved equipment in the underground 
workings. These factors produced an increase of £42,130 
in profits to £482,030. Special appropriations, at £85,840, 
required somewhat less than before, but the directors 
have placed £92,000 to reserve for British and Australian 
taxation, compared with £69,000, and also allocated 
£5,000 to general reserve. ‘The increase in earnings was 
insufficient to permit any advance in the total dividend of 
50 per cent., but £19,280 has been carried forward, 
against £10,090 brought in. At 3,589,000 tons, ore 
reserves, including probable and broken ore, show an 
increase of 174,400 tons to 3,589,000 tons, the grade being 
a trifle lower at 5.67 dwts. The average value of the ore 
treated last year, however, was 6.28 dwts.—more than 
4 dwt. above the average of the reserves. Any reduction in 
the grade sent to the mill might be counter-balanced by 
the rise in the price of gold, but little ground is apparent 
for anticipating any increase in the rate of dividend. At 
this week’s meeting Mr John A. Agnew referred to the 
favourable development results. The Minor lodes had 
responded well, not only in respect of tonnage, but also in 
an improved grade of ore. Although the new basic wage 
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system comes into operation this year—at a cost for Lake 
View estimated at £25,000 directly, and possibly £40,000 
in tota—Mr Agnew was able to report that the labour 
situation had improved. On the basis of the distributions 
for the past two years, the current yield on the shares is 
about 10 per cent., while the ore reserve tonnage represents 
nearly six years’ supply. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Rubber companies, 
investment trusts and companies engaged in the heavy 
industries form the bulk of the 43 companies whose reports 
have been received this week (excluding six concerns for 
which comparable figures are not available). The total net 
profits of these companies show a fall of 11 per cent. from 
£1,716,000 to £1,528,000. The cumulative total for 2,037 
companies during the year to date is £261,150,000, a rise 
of 94 per cent. as compared with the £238,510,000 earned 
in the previous year. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 290 under the heading 
“Shorter Comments,” while our usual analysis table 
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Company Meetings of the Week. — Reports of 
company meetings will be found in this issue on pages 299 
to 301. Reductions in operating expenses of the Buenos 
Aires Western Railway totalling £80,000 were described 
by Sir Follett Holt at the annual meeting. Mr, J. A. 
Goudge explained to Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway 
stockholders that out of total net losses of £4.657,000 
recorded in the past six years, exchange losses accounted 
for no less than £3,949,000. Mr Joseph H. Maggs’s 
discussion of milk policy at the United Dairies meeting, 
Sir Alexander Roger’s survey of the Birmingham Small 
Arms position, and points from Mr John A. Agnew’s 
address to Lake View and Star shareholders are discussed 
on earlier pages. At the Consolidated African Selection 
Trust meeting, Mr A. Chester Beatty reported that there 
had been encouraging progress in research upon the exten- 
sion of industrial uses for diamonds. At the Imperial 
Smelting meeting, Lord Horne referred at length to the 
proposals for an increased duty on foreign zinc, coupled 
with revised arrangements governing Empire supplies and 
prices. Together with the improvement in prices, and re- 
covery in the United States, these proposals formed the 


appears on page 308. 


basis for a confident estimate of future prospects. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
NOVEMBER 8 NOVEMBER 10 


Eyes have been turned towards Parlia- 
ment this week, rather than the Stock 
Exchange. The account has ended with 
scarcely more activity than at the open- 
ing, but with a suggestion of a better 
tone, following the Prime Minister's 
Statement of policy. In terms of prices, 
the response was small, but it was well 
distributed throughout the market. 
Each section had its own cause for 
satisfaction—gilt-edged because the 
need for extreme financial measures 
might be avoided, and industrials be- 
cause the slight improvement in 
economic conditions might now have 
an opportunity to broaden. Even arma- 
ment issues, paradoxically, made the 
best of a speech which contained no 
plums for them, although it removed 
the danger of Governmental control. 

Drifting conditions in gilt-edged, led 
by the undated list, were arrested in 
mid-week following the Premier’s 
speech. But at first only the symptom 
of improvement was recorded. Business 
failed to expand, and gains were limited 
to one-eighth of a point. Better ad- 
vances were recorded on Thursday, 
ranging up to 4 on Old Consols, 
though dealings remained small. After 
a lame start, improved business was re- 
corded in Dominion stocks. 

Among foreign bonds, both Japanese 
and Chinese issues were depressed, the 
former losing last week’s buoyancy on 
consideration of the economic effects of 
war, as reflected in particular by the 
trade figures. The official statement re- 
garding the debt service further dis- 
couraged Brazilian bonds, whose recent 
rise was demonstrably due to excessive 
optimism. Peru Corporation issues 
were also affected by the adverse report, 
but Chilean bonds enjoyed some sup- 
port. Czech 8 per cent. bonds jumped 
smartly in mid-week, on the settlement 
of the Hungarian frontier claims. 


* 
Little interest was shown in home 


rails, and the publication of depressing 
traffics did not shake the general level 


of quotations by more than a fraction 
of a point. Southern deferred, indeed, 
managed to improve slightly. Interest 
in Argentine rail stocks, whose pro- 
spects are discussed in a leading article 
On page 275, was devoted principally to 
debentures and leading preference 
issues. 

Although prices were well maintained 
on the whole, the industrial market 
early this week was lifeless, and the 
slightly brighter tone in mid-week pro- 
vided only fractional gains. The firm- 
ness Of iron and steel shares in 
recent weeks was less in evidence, and 
movements were irregular. Brown 
Bayley responded to the increased divi- 
dend, and Yarrow to the good report. 
Engineering shares were comparatively 
active and tended to advance despite 
unimportant declines in some issues. 
The B.S.A. meeting had a good effect 
on the shares. Coal shares, in par- 
ticular Shipley, were harder, but 
Horden Collieries eased slightly on 
the report. Movements in electrical 
equipment shares were uncertain and 
featureless. Motor shares were typical 
of the industrial market generally. They 
showed no pronounced trend; different 
issues behaved independently and 
prices moved irregularly within narrow 
limits. Aircraft securities were rather 
steadier than other sections, but turn- 
Over remained small. There was some 
support for textiles on Wednesday, but 
the earlier part of the week was listless. 
British Celanese were active in antici- 
pation of the report. Tobacco issues 
steadied in mid-week after being in- 
clined to sag. Brewery shares were de- 
pressed almost throughout, on fears of 
higher taxation and lower dividends. 
The satisfactory output figures 
checked the decline only temporarily. 
Tate and Lyle were the most prominent 
in a variable provision and catering 
section. Interest in stores was concen- 
trated on Woolworth, which were 
active though not always steady. Some 
reaction followed the improvement re- 
sulting from the success of the new 
issue. Miscellaneous shares were irregu- 
lar, but price changes remained small; 
Murex, however, were a firm feature. 
Shipping shares were dull and Argen- 
tine Navigation preference fell sharply 
on the postponement of a dividend de- 
cision. 


There was a still further shrinkage in 
the very small turnover that has 
characterised the oi] market for some 
time past. Prices, however, became a 
little firmer after a weak start. Trini- 
dad issues were steady. Business in 
rubber shares was again negligible, and 
no special activity is anticipated until 
the quota for the first quarter of 1939 
is decided. Though price changes re- 
mained very small, tea shares tended to 
weaken. 


Apart from some short-lived im- 
provement in Kaffir prices, conditions 
in the mining market were again dull, 
and changes in quotations small. A poor 
level of activity in the Kaffir market 
and the closing of the Paris Bourse 
on Monday and Tuesday made prices 
rather sensitive to Cape initiative 
Monday was thoroughly dull, and 
though quotations advanced towards 
mid-week, quiet conditions were soon 
resumed. Rhodesian copper issues be- 
came firmer after initial weakness, but 
business was on a small scale. Other 
base metals were neglected. 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices fell slightly in the 
week to Tuesday, November Ist, = 
it stood at 63.1, compared with 63. 
a week ago and 63.2 a month ago. 
The corresponding average yields 4° 
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below a selection of the separate 
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We are officially informed that the 
result of the election of a member to 
serve on the Committee for General 
Purposes in the place of Mr R. K. C. 
Maguire, deceased, held on November 
2nd, was as follows: —Viscount Buck- 
master, 1,311 votes (elected); Donald 
Stuart Savory, 566 (not elected). 


New York 


WaLL STREET has passed an idle week, 
with turnover on a small scale, and 
prices lethargic, although on the whole 
firm. The fact-finding report adverse to 
a reduction in rail wages was received 
philosophically, and in spite of it in- 
Gustrials tended to harden on Monday 
0: sauslactory business news. Easier 
conditions, however, soon returned. 
Rails recovered from the low levels to 
which they had fallen, but activity died 
Cown as the week proceeded, since the 
market adopted a waiting attitude 
Pending the meeting of railroad execu- 
tives on November 4th. Until its more 
€xact implications could be known, the 
uulities scheme failed to have much 
elect on utilities. Steels improved on 
the whole, on the higher estimate of 
Cutput and on reports of an increase in 
— Prices, while in mid-week oil 
“ares responded to the Standard Oil 
ot New Jersey dividend announcement. 


he market was unmoved by the new 
S.E.C. rules, 


he, courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
hopany: Inc., of New York, we print 
© following index figures of American 


Values, ] : ; 
(1936 — = on closing prices 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
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2 Rand's . | 75*9 |113-9 2-1 113-9 1113-0 
40 Uti 19-0 | 31-4¢ 29-4 | 30-0 | 29-7 
"8... | 577 | 82-4 80-2 | 82-4 | 81-2 
419 Stocks. G3. ane 


Av. yield of# 3-7 | 95-1 | 93-4 | 95-1 | 94-2 
— ‘High | Low | 


Common Stocks. t January 12th. 


* 
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DAILY AVERAGE OF 5C AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 100 


Oct. 27 | Oct. 28 Oct. 29 Oct. 31! Nov. } Nov, 2 


131-1 129-2 | 128-9 | 129-§ | 129-2 129-7 
1938 High: 132-6 October 22nd. Low: 53°6 
March 3ist. 

__ TOTAL DeaLtnGcs IN New York 


Stock Exchange Curb 
1938 Shares 
Shares | Bonds > 
000’s $000's | 000's 
sits ies elite 
Oct. 27} 2,000 8,930 | 346 
o at 1,560 8,880 | 258 
o 29% 610 3,790 | 119 
31 1,090 6,490 | 171 
Nov. 1 1,280 7.380 247 
«< 780 5,950 195 
1 


8 Two-Hour Session 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Lates 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
as > Sie Dp 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails and |4. Manufacturing 
weenegess Briggs......... BA1p 341 
Atchison ....... 397g 3914! Chrysler ...... 8334 8273 
Balt. & Ohio.. 8%g 814 Elec. Autolite 3314 341g 
B.M.T.......... 12!2 13!8!Gen. Motors.. 5052 50 
Can. Pacific... 65g 614;Hudson Mtr. 914 9g 
Ches. & Ohio 352 33’g NashKelvntr 1034 1014 


G.N. Ry. Pf... 2312 25!3 Packard Mtr.. 6 523 
Illinois Cent... 1593 145g Bendix Avtn. 235. 2314 
N.Y. Central.. 20'g 195g’ Boeing Airpln 291g 2714 
Northern Pac. 12°43 125s! Douglas Air... 69 66°exd 
Pennsylv. R... 21°54 219g United Airctt. 365, 3454 
Southern Pac. 1973 1953 Air Reduction 641) 6414 

Southern Rly. 195g 19’2) Allied Chem). 18915 188 
Union Pac, ... 92!2 94!2'/Col. Carbon 94 9113 

Greyhound... 1953 19g Dupont ...... 14772 145 
Un. Carbide &88lp 855g 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alc. 28 2810 
Communications AllisChalmer 52! 5114 

“ae Gen. Electric 4554 46 

Orvis __ i“ ’ us > West’hseElec. 1191; 118 
. Tac” =6—64az, 29;,, American Can 10312 10114 

Con. Edison... 33 3 3 
9 


Col. Gas & El 27 


a 


« 


« 


g - Addressogrph 27 2853 


3] & Sh. =2. 31 Caterpillar we Se 49 
Sogecaee ti tel Come Cm... 4414 4s 


; AD ps » 44:,| Ingersoll Rnd 1124; 114 
Pac. Gas & Bi 2952 59.4 Int. Harvester 64 64'2 
Pac. Lighting 41 4113 Johns Manvle 102). 103 
Pub Serv N.J. 3455 3234 Am. Radiator 1814 1754 
Stan Gas & E. 435 412; Com Prods... 695g 69% 
UnitedCorp. 4 4 {1 iCese&Co. 9512 90 


Un. Gas Imp. 1133 12 Glidden ...... 25 


or. Tel. ... 14815 1475g G. Am. Trans 5414 5 
dimer. Tel. v- 145441498 Allied Stores 1255 1 


IN 
i 


Ves Ini 73, 9 Celanese ot A. 
bear Union - Pet Ind. Rayon... 2 
B. Pret 65! 65laxd Colgate Palm. 153; 16 
7 7 — Kdk. 181 18154 
> . co Olg Oly 
~~" ane LOCUS 5 iccccees 59 «6012 
Am. Rol. Mil “4 20th Cen. Fox 2574 2674 
m. Rol, Mili 207g 205, 
Beth. a 685, 69 
Beth. Steel P. 110 1091; 
Republic St. 20 193g 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
U.S. Steel... 055; 65 Mont, Ward 51% Siig 
U.S.SteelPf. 119!oxd 116 J.C. Penney 83 81. 
Alaska J’neau = 9'> 9"? Sears Roebck 7612 75!8 
Am. Metal ... 43!4 4194 Walgreen... 167: 16%4 
Am. Smelting 56 53xd Woolworth... 5054 515g 
Anaconda ... 39!4 36°8 Borden ..... 17 (1714 
Bohn Alum... 28'2 2814 Gen, Foods... 377 3812 
Cerro de Pas.. 54 50 | Kroger Grey. 1954 20loxd 
2 ae . Ase Nate Biocule 27 = 
ennecott ... 45°3 Nat. Dairy ... lg 1334 
Patino Mines 1253 11! ion Tob. B. 014 891g 
Tex. Git. Sul. 331g 31!2 Lorillard 1917 20lg 
U.S. Smelt... 68!2 65 Reyn. Tob.B, 451; 4412 
deteng: oe Biheuese 2 Bs 
Phillips Pere 3035 3874| Schenley is. 204 4 
= "om 153 a 
Shell Un. Pt... 10412 
Socony Vac... 14 1334| Fimance 
Stan. oo 3014 im ne _ "Ste 
Stan. OI N.J. 53 34 | Atlas Corp.... 9 
— oy 44 421l4/ComInv.Tr. 6034 5812 


Paris 


Tue Paris Bourse like other markets 
began the month by consolidating the 
rapid advances made at the end of Sep- 
tember. In the first week, hardly any 
trace was evident of the falls caused by 
the crisis. Subsequently, greater atten- 
tion was paid to the domestic financial 
position than to international politics, 
though prices were not entirely unre- 
sponsive to day-to-day reports from 
abroad. Operators adopted a waiting 
attitude, pending the publication of the 
long-delayed financial and economic 


decrees. While the market refused 1 
move strongly one way or the ; th 
pending this news, the undertone 
throughout was quite satisfactory. Th 
first weck was comparatively active 
local issues following internationals j 
favour as the franc became steadier. 
The feeling then became more reserved, 
and the stalemate continued as the 
month elapsed. Turnover was small, 
though prices continued firm. The re- 
sults of the Senatorial elections and M. 
Daladier’s speech to the Radical 
Socialist Congress were without marked 
effect. The four-day holiday and the 
approach of the financial decrees 
brought slight irregularity and feature- 
less trading at the end of the month, 
but business was resumed with the 
knowledge that MM. Marchandeau 
and Reynaud had exchanged portfolios 
while the Bourse remained closed. 


Sept. Nov. | Sept. Novy. 

28, a, 28 x 

1938 1938 Chargeurs 1938 1938 
3% Rentes 74:50 79-90 Reunis ... 380 = «45505 
4% Rts.’17 67°75 76-10 Rio Tinto 1,810 2,552 
Banque de R. Dutch... 62,700 67,000 
France ... 5,550 6,730 Mex. Eagle 3255 4614 
Credit Chartered 203 263 
Lyonnais.. 1,250 1,564 Ford ...... 49 57 
Suez Canal 18,405 20,050 De Beers... 1,284 1,560 
Wag. Lits... 58:00 78-00.“ Johnnies” 376—ss«4851 

Berlin 


AT the very end of September, quota- 
tions recovered with a bound, so that 
the losses not only of the crisis period 
but of many earlier weeks were re- 
gained. The improvement was checked 
later by some profit-taking, and quiet 
conditions soon returned, although 
prices continued firm. Some of the dull- 
ness was attributed to the shortage of 
funds caused by the new 4} per cent. 
Reich loan of Rm. 1,500 millions, sub- 
scriptions for which were in some cases 
financed by selling industrial securities. 
Bank shares were in demand, but the 
chief feature of the month was the in- 
terest taken in mines, for which the 
Kl6ckner dividend increase provided a 
useful stimulus. Attention was also 
paid to colonial stocks, such as the 
German East Africa Company and 
Cameroon Railways. Shipping shares 
were in favour towards the end of the 
month. After being closed since March, 
the Vienna Bourse reopened on October 


27th. 


Sept. Nov. Sept Nov 
28, 2, 28, 2 
1938 1938 |Nord. 1938 1938 
Reichs- Lloyd... 62:00 78 00 
bank ... 176-00 193-75,A.E.G.... 106°00 125-20 
D.D. Siemens 
Bank ... 113-00 120:25 & H.... 190°00 201 10 
esdner 105-00 114-10 Stahl- 
ra. Far- werke... 94 50 112 90 


. 146°50 153-75,Hamburg 
— | Ames. 59-00 75-50 


Amsterdam 


THe Amsterdam Bourse last month 
provided no exception to the gencral 
tendency on the chief European stock 
exchanges. In the last sessions of Sep- 
tember, it seemed to consume so much 
energy in regaining the heavy fails 
during the crisis weeks, that it ex- 
hausted its power to go much higher. 
The undertone, however, was satisfac- 
tory, and September’s falls were more 
than overtaken. The first week of the 
month saw further gains, when prices 
were particularly responsive to changes 
in Wall Street, but some irregularity 
developed as the week progressed, The 
remaining weeks were uneventful, with 
a shrinking turnover and a return to 


(Continued on page 290) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELps 


or i scrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard s 
i 1 ixed i stocks allowance is made tor interest accruce aym ndard rate. 
= mee | ee den the vield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where _— are soqpemaite at or before a certain date the = 
date of se yeneet taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is ° ar per. Ft return on ordinary stocks and shares a 
ee reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. owance is made for accrued dividends in 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. 


























ms ae J ont tebe a a 
rices, ear 1 Pt 
“ae Year 1938 Price, oa ra Jan. j to Last two Price, o : 
iiiom, Jan. 1 to Nov.) B22 Yield Nov. 2 Dividends Na f Sec Nov. 222 Yield 
Year 1957 | “Nov. 2, || Name of Security; “2”! 393) Nov. 2, inclusive — we Te | ee Mone 
H Te 1938 U¢ High- Low- (a) () (©) eedid _ 
High- Low- igh- ow- = est est % % 3 
est est est est ao : 
' British Funds £ sd a . 2 Pj 
” . > 7 wot 9 10 13.9 12/- 3lra 3546 Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 13.9 d 
84316 73g 9g | oO Consols, 212% 1957) erie . 3 10 a 539 | 50)- 5h 5a District B. £1 fy pd. 526 : =o 
113 10534 11134 98 Do. 4% alt. 1957) 7 ~~ | oto 3 | sole | 226 aa 3in6 En.S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 776 316 3 
10ld;6 | 943 1003, 90 Conv. 2!0%, 1944-49 96 one - 7 F . Hamb - on > 8 9 
103% 975. 103i | 92 Do. 3% 1948-53 | = | 3.8 9) Bie) oh roy [rina Home GIO A2e2p.\ 10xd 410 5 
516 . - ”3;0', by Q0l4. - | 341 On £9614) £79 . 2'o@ Hong. and S. $125. 0 ) ; 
10625; 99 1045, 9012 Do, 3!2°, after 1961 W914 ; 646 | 49- 6b 6a Lloyds £5, Li pd $0. 4 6 16 8 
108 | 105 10513 | 100 Do. 412% 1940-44 1045, 2; 218 ¢ A ee 2 o | Menimrt0'cteod, || | 413 
ABTle | Ute |, 189%) | 882 || De, Si tees | ee Til 3 8 8 sos | 72 $6| 8a | Midland 41. pa. | sa. i. 
2 te, | » £12 9 : : . LSsp Nat. Dis. £2! fy. pd. .. 
967s | RO%e | 9Tibig 88lo | Fund. 254% 1952-57 | 94 | — 36 0 G6] 5532 7 ri 32 ra Dis. £: 2 fy pa Sto) | Al 
10150 Q27, Wie. GO Fund. 3°, 1959-69... a = % ; : ; Gite 29 ob 8a iN of Ind’ 125 £12)>p = : 1 : S 0 
11653 , 109 1147; | 98 Fund. 4% 1960-90... 10854, — 14) 3 At | 3309 7126, Tipa_N. Prov. £5, AA pd. : 09 
is | HS tee esses | onl isl 33 6] 408. | 420° | Sigel 8155) Rey. Bk. of Scodend || 460 ia % 
os a 4 Views Bente ae, ”.|| seTae ‘ 3.14 Of, 161350 | 137s 5a 106 St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 151, 419 9 
1145g | 107%s —-11225;6! 100 ctory 0 3 6146) 3 U Dis. £1 
1055;¢ 995 10352 | 90!> War L. 310% af. 1952 99xd lg 3 11 10” =. 3 | 7 - ue West £4 Lt pd iaies a e 9 4ll 6 
9672 845) ¢ 901 78 Local Loans 3°%...... 85 310 6 a o » At PG.....-- - od 45 6 
102 9915 102 90!> Austria 3°, 1933-53 OR a Oe... I 
7 3] Zs RN eee 65 3 16 11 , smeurance . 
54 Fala S214 68 "0.3 i cneeidaniets 78 i 316 11 | 7 s #1166: $316 a Adee 1s eee 26h 370 
83q | 055, | f UUs wkeaaboneese 92 ~lo 316 0) | “Fp co . ns 2 213 3 
Tole | Azle 111s | 110 | Docaizee G088268 | 1tSxd Gay 3-81 | Mel oa || ab | hiss || Gem Aer erate oe || Mad 4 40 
- Dom. & Col. Govts. | *2 . gg > mo Se ‘ 10 0 
Zs " 496! 31 26 256 | 25 a4 Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd. 281yxd + 14 3 10 19 
1097, | 105 || 1087, | 97 Austr, 5% 1945-75. 10512)... | 49 S| Ht | 28 | Soe] Sb) NBN TE Pe 28lexd 216 0 
118 | L14lp 115 "| 1091p NigeriaS°, 1950-60 11215, -.. | 316 0 | 2055 | aGle ome = . ova (£1), fy. on ve 19 2 18 6+ 
110 1041g 108 | 95'2 ON. Zealand 5% 1946 10112)... 419 6 aS ud a) $72105 $254 Pree —- aoe 4 i 5 
1073, 10314 LO7i459 95 Queens. 5% 1940-60 101! 4 3 106/-| 81/3 | $50 ¢ | $50c | Do. £1, with 4s. od 95 - 2 ¢ 
11415 | 11012 11213;6 97 s. Atrica5 1945-75 1092: 310 0 10h} Sle || 198 | 11 @ | Royel Huchanee Li... || dics 28 
| oreign Governments 7 3/38 | 3/30 | Rol LL loncd oes 7 ¥ 
103 93 961. | 73 Arg. 4'2° Stg. Bds. 88 mt 234 Die | ’ ee 16 
10510 | 973, 102 | 23 | Austria 19305°,...... Slip +1 | 915 0, 17) | 15le | 6/6 a | 6/6 } S.U.&NLA LO fipd. 162... | 319 
9153 | 844 | 89 | 38 Do. 412% 1934-59 6ll2 ... | 813 4 | 88/6 | 69/84) 1/6 6 1/3 @ | SunIn., £1 withS/pd. 85/- +26 3 5 
102'5  95'4 99 | 80 | Belgian 4°, (36)1970  90xd +2 | 412 2 8 “16 74 10a $10 6 mde ear £1 ty.pd 8 » | 210 
ao oute > 7 we Oe ree - iat ‘ na - 267 | 228 | 86 4a, Anglo-Amer. Deb. . 230 5 44 
2 15 toss | 1a | Chiles (i929) 17 | Ta? | 487 Go| 65! | 45te || Ze | Size) AngloCelic Ord. | “471. 176 
953 541 6015 | 40 j China 5° (1912) 401>| —4) » | 10 19 of 113 7/6 Tloc 10¢ Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 10 '- 5 0 
1017, | 590 3, | 4 | De 5°4(1913)...... || 5512) —4l2, 9 O Of 233 | 208 | 66 | 4a | Debenture Corp. Stk. | 2121, 414 0 
10853 | 101!) | 1055, | 20  Czechoslovakia8%... | 541. —1 | 1413 9f 75 | 55l2 36 liga For, Amer. &c., Def. 57 717 9 
100° | 92! , 99 | 94 || Denmark3% ......... Q712| ... 3 1 6f 137l2 | 119% 4125  2!2a@ Guardian Investment | 120 516 0 
106 100!) 104 «| «87 Egypt Unified 4°% 96xd —1 43 4 254 | 86 .¢ iad. an§ Gen. Ord.... 22ixd +3 | 5 87 
- fF = . ; o iO hy 2751 1410 86 a_ Invest. Trust Def. ... | 216xd 6 0 4 
1812 | ul 13 9\g French 4% (British) 10! oe 5 14 Oe 7 ° | 13/161 ale al gic oll Cake Winn tw. tole oe iat 
66 | 5255 60 | 20 | Ger. DawesLn.5% 51 | +1 916 0 l : 6 10 0 
4914 35 4 | 15 Do. Young Ln. 412°, 40 .. | AL 5 © || 252!2 215 Blob 3i2a Mercantile Inv. Ord 230 7 oe 
495, | 30 341. | 25 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 31 -» | 715 Ow 154 <2 94° 3.@ Merchants Trust Ord.) 121! z 2 
62 471, 581. | 20 Hungary 712%......... 41 -1 | 1019 6h 251%2 | 22119 7 5 a Metropolitan Trust... | 22112 5 84 
885, | 53. 60 35 | Japan. 512% 1936-65 55 | —1 | 10 0 Of 45. | an a of ieee we” | 305 
9455 | 572 || 6419 | 38 || Do.6%('24)red. 1959) 59 | -1 | 10 3 3f 218 | 170 | 2@ Scottish Mort., &c.... xd... 29 
6ll2 | 40% | 50 | 35 | Peru 712% 1922... 45 | -4 a = i | : 2 6 oe Core. a aah fa 
83 | 56 7512 | 54 Poland 7% ............ 65 : 8 9 3s 193 i a | United States Deb... 1751; 5 
a . / | Financial Trusts, &c. 
aa = =" = ae ae See a. ast . S Y 11/9 6/3 || 4c 4c | ArgentineLand,&c.10/  9/-xd 4389 
, ” eae * 5'- | 219 | 10c | 1313 ¢) Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd.) 29 3 6 16 6 
espaetiten Sheds ; 239 | 15 Tig] 10¢ | 10¢ || Chereechoue Inv. £1 || 17/6 | —6d/ 11 8 6 
118 | 11112 1153q | 101 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 11012)... | 312 0 | 239, | 15:7! of Ee om 8 te ee 
11854 | 11254 | 117 | 10412 | Bristol 5% 1948-58... Illlo... 314 0 2 : . : 
951, | 82 7.1 ILC S-. ............ Gtud) — hy) 313 2) S49 | Se tas Ts | Doty Meno ome ot 27/6 | - 34) Sie 
101 93 9712 | 90's | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 93 | +1,| 3 8 O 7 16 \ a Dalgety BS. | Ors . a 
3 3 534 3 : 1 ial as de 23/6 16/3 | 3a 6 6 Forestal Land £1... | 206 8 18 6 
10453 10053 10534 j 9453 Middx. 312% 1957-62 101 2 2 > 7 ? 25 1019! 18/- Nile |¢ 410 Hudson's Bay Co. {i 25/- 4 : ) 
_ — ——__— _ a |} 20/- | 13/9 2loa Java Invest. £1 ...... 17.6 ‘os Sli 9 
Prices, o- % 53, | 13 Ni Nil ~ f f ; Nil 
, 8 4 il | i Peru. Corp. Pref. ... 3 1 
= Lasttwo | Gites tat | con 106 | 7/- | 3c | 3lec¢ PrimitivaHold. £1... 86 -od 8 4 
= - Dividends | _ , Nov. | #8) Yield 17/3 | 12/6 || loci Nil ¢ Staveley Trust £1... || 15/-| ... | Ni 
inclusive Name of Security | “2, | #42, Nov.2 || 34/1012) 23/9 || I2igc) 106 |' Sudan Plant. £1...... 30/- | —Tind, 7 2 9 
High- | Low- @) ©) | re | | 77/6 | ous | 1296, Se |AntveDewey ti || 64/-|-3-| 59 6 
a = a Mo. | 32/— | 21/9 || 5126 2lo@ Barclay Perkins 25.9 3d : : " 
a | , Public Boards fi | £8. d.) 131/- | 103/9 | ¢206 | +5 a | Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1  110/- —5- a6 
11512 | 97 21, Zig || C. Blec. 5% 1950-70 | 11012, .. 317 6 67/- | 51- 126 | 34 Charrington&Co.g1  57- -38 ? 5 | 
Lon. Pass. Transport 82/6 66/- | 146)| 6a Courage Ord. £1... 66- —4- 5 0 0 
1191, | 110 214 | 21g || 412% “A” 1985-2023 | 11512)... 316 0  107/9 | 82/- | Tea 15 6° Distillers Ord. £1... | 90-'-13 2 4 6 
12954 | 119%» 234 | 2le || 5% “A” 1985-2023 || 1231.) |. 318 6 125/- |100/- || 124, 176 Guinness Ord. £1... | 101/38 -53 313 
12253 | 106 Feel oe | Se pose ee || Siz) «| 3:19 9 | 113/6 | 886 || 206 | Tizal Ind. Coope & All. £i || 95/6 | -46) 315 | 
84 | 68 llga 1gb | ““C” 1956 or after...... 7512} —le| 5 6 O}} 43/- 31/- || 7lgb 3l2@ Meux’s Ord. £1...... aa 1 ~ ‘ 
9244 | 787g My | “ip | Met. W.B. “B” 3% | 8612, —1 | 3.9 4 93- | 726 | 8a | 13.6 | Mitchells&Butlersfi | 746 -36 510° 
118 102 21p | 2p iP. of Lon. 5% 50-70 | 112loxd+ lo 313 91 75/- 62/6 | 5a} 12126 Ohlsson’s Cape £1... || 65/6 = 4 40 
65 | 2 | 318) Nia \Gw.Ord-er.. | 2-2 | arar ale | 2 | tha [tiich| $ Ameen Bwa £i~, | 1046 —16 46% 
43 | 2's | Nil | Nil | L. & N.ER. Def. ... 23 —'e| Nil |) 42/- | 263 | 66) 4a Taylor Walker Ord. £1, 326 -—% § 2 | 
oe) gst | | Niet Bo 32 Beef Ord. | ats — 14) Nil || 26/3 | 19/412) Sip) 2 @ |) Walker(P.)&R.Caingl| 20/9 | -94 7 3 | 
97 | 43 3346) Nila |) Do. 5% Pref. 1955 | 4512... 8 410f 77/9 | 563 || 6a | 12 6 | Watney CombeDef.£ 1) 58/6 —3/3 4 
2713 | 8 loc | 134 ¢ Do. 4% 2nd Pf.... || 10l2 ~—1p9| 1613 4. i _ Iron, Coal and Stee! | F 013 4 
oi a 7 = re ot Pha... oy —1 | 1018 2) 24/6 | 16/3 | 4a) 6 b | Allied Ironfound. £1. | 18/9 Ge 
1g | 11 cl 2 cli L.M.S. Ord, ....00.00 | 13%) -1 fas i cco |] 34/6} «se > ( 
704 | 23 || 26'| Nile) 4% PE 1923 22. 2819 =. | 72a “Sale| 40 | tee | wee lee 7a | 3d cai 
8214] 48 | 2b | 2a | 4% PL. ......cccssees 52'2, —-1 | 712 4+ 46/3 | 31/- || 106 312 a. Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 | 38/9 5 9 3 
21%3 | 914 | Ize | Uec| Southern Def. ...... | Biz se | 12 © O | 32/1012 24/9 || $5 a | t12i26 Brown (J.) Ord. 10/— |) 32/- |) 2a yt 
A if ft a a ny ne 32 44 Ord. ... | 53i2 oe : : 2 36/7lg, 23/9 || b a| t6 6 Butterley Co, Ord. £1 = +210) 416 6 
ee an | aan Dom: & Foren tye, 7 | wae! a | See] Se | Semel es | a8 | ig i 
14 | Thue |) Nil | Nil | Antofagasta Ord, ... | 10 |... Nil | 11/1012) 6/6 | Tigc, Me | Consett Iron Ord.6/8 || 9/3) +.) 447 9 
612 | 33, || Nil | Nil | BA. & Pac. Ord. ... 5 oe Nil | 87/6 | 67/16 | P 15 b William, Ord.{1| 8216, —-1/3 44) ; 
17 83, | Nil Nil | B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord 1219! 41 Nil \| sais 16/3 : a7 10 ‘env. Long Ord. £1 27/6 73 
. . oo | ; ° . sone 2 2 i ec | c orman Long Ord. 5 49 
12% | 5 | Nil | Nil | B.A. West. Ord. ...... O | se Nil || 55/3 | 30/- 4c} 18 ¢ | Do.Pref.Ord. £1... | 463) | 7 o 
1314 534 || Nil | Nil | C +: EEG -wosnncase 1012) + 1, Nil || 71/1012) 60/- || tilio6 6a Firth Brown {1...... 71/1012 + 7lod 5 16 ot 
gris | 4a |) Nil | Nil | Can. Pac. Com. $25...) 97 |. Nil | 31/llg, 20/- || ¢3a) t4126 GuestKeen&c.Ord.£1 259 —34 2% 9 
2812 | 23° || 2c | 2c || Costa Rica Ord. ...... 24 | —i,| 8 6 8) 33/9 | 226 155 | ‘Tiga\ Hadfields 10/-_ ...... 30/Ti2 —Tiod) 7 3 g 
43/9 | 33/9 | Nil lc || Nitrate Rlys. £10 ... || 35/- | —2/6 ‘Alo | os = 1 i 27/61 +64, 75) 
| | | 5 14 6) 31/4lp 21/6 2loa 7\ob Horden Collieries £ 9 12 
os ie ee we bem oe 2. | 3 3 3t 319 | 25/- | 5a 106 Lambert Bros, Ord. £1 31/3xd 5 12 0 
; 4 ¢ a ~ Vr / 0 2/9 | 9 1 Coal, &c. 4/- ove 0 
i | Banks and Discount | | 12/3 y a6 5° d Partners 10/- 11/6 | +3d| 8 4 0 
75/6 | 55- || 106 | ipa) Alexanders £2, £1 pd. | 57/6 | 6 101 aa0 | tne af) 33,5.) eee | aes | +64) 8 oS 
F 3 } - i j see j / soe | 7 » OF 
35/- | 30/6 || 56 5a | Bk. of N. Zealand £1 | 31/3 ... 5 2 4e 48/41 34/41, | 5a t7i2b Sh bri ea fi || 42/- | +2/-| © 9 0 
3521 | 6 66 | Bk. of d 19 | | 5 2 a6 || Sheepbrides | so/- | +3/9| 8 
> 7 315 \ e | Bk. of England ...... | 32712) —112/ 313 3 |) 35/419! 23/9 || (3loq@ 8196. Shipley ~Ord. £1 || 30/- | 4 786 
= * Ss seb 7? i Bere (Doha) ALi i ae — 317 6) 40/- | 27/6 ) 12¢ 13 ¢ | S. Durham | Ord. rat aS $a | 822 6 
doe) 46, | OL 28 Berek DnB) A Li | 42) | me | 213 0) 20- | tae | Ge) Te | Steel &lron fBOrddl)) 16/3 | —84) 5 9 0 
[a5 oot, Sc + |e ae os | po ; : : am 38/4lo, 65 4 a Stanton Iron. £1..... + || Sie | ans 
2612 | 22i2 |, Siac] 6c || Bk of N.S.W. £20... ||"24| “| 4/0 of! apa | sae | 13,21 18,2.) Staveley Somers St || svat! + Tod) 8 46 3 
55/- | 22/6 || 6c Nile || Brit. Overseas A £5 | 40/-| ... Nil || 28/9 23/3 4a\ 6 Swan, Hunter {1 ... | 25/72 — 712d) > 
d's | 9 76 | 5a || Ched. of India £5%.. || 914) “ig | 6 O || 10/1019) 2/419 || 15 ¢! 5 ¢ || Thomas(Rich.) 6/8... || 3/9 | --- a 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z. e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yie 
(h) Yield on 412% basis. (m) Based on ff ent of 212%. (n) To redemption é par, in year shown. = (v) Yield on 15/8% basis. 
() Yield worked on a 512% basis. (w) Yie on 40% of coupon. t Free of Income Tax. (y). Yield based on 47% of coupe 
(p) Yield worked on a 10% basis. (t) Yield worked on a 14% basis. (z) 1% paid free of income tax. 


incl 


est 


2 6 


419 
41 
309 

69 
339 
0 
18,9 


53 
56 
1033 
32 6 
3) 10 
703 


413 
30/6 


$131) 
a. 


10954 


513 








November 5, 1938 


~~ Prices, 
Year 1938 
an, 1 to 
or 2, 
inclusive 
High- | Low- 
est est 
%6 | 20/9 
2 38! 
we oO 
76 | «(176 
70 6 18 9 
430 3 
“, 5, 37% 
66- | 07 
| 
59 | 27! 
56 | 2) #2 
541, 19 
76 | 39 
49 | 309 
48 1 26- 
309 3.- 
69 2- 
339 | 25/- 
96 | 363 
189 | 5.6 
$3 | 32- 
66 776 
1033 789 
326 | 189 
311012, 24,- 
703 bi- 
21/3 | 16/- 
413 | 326 
36 | 206 
$13ly¢  $73g 
68 - 26 
3993 | 246 
43 | «286 
Q- | 326 
s)- 389 
279 | 189 
04 289 
9 4l- 
3g - 3- 
33.1012, 25/- 
- 426 
389 32 o 
41,101, 37/- 
5i- | 17)/- 
138 100 
39 | 20/- 
WW9g 90 
513 | 36/3 
39 41, 3] /~ 
26 21/10 
69 18/3 
240%, 176 
31) 133 
516 | 476 
4 70 - 
33 | 23/9 
613 | 326 
1043 | 31,3 
16.7), 96 
Tig 37 
f6 | i! 
46) 143 
ae tie 
149) 166 
22/3 13/- 
186 | 96 
x. 18/11 
Y- | 18/3 
fi | 2/- 
Bes 
18 101, - . 
310 2/034 
+10 17/6 | 
a 
M31p 67). 
a. 219 
M 5/- 
iio, 8 
one £337 
a 
16 
oN 17/3 
25,9 18,9 
166 16,9 
5. | U3 
ng | $9 
88 1) 66 10) 
72/6 * 101, 
9¢ | 526 
#9 | 383 
299 | 35 9 
179 | 1071 
7/10 Tip 
53 10:2 439 
33 40 
Siig | ~ 47, 
vl 8 
ore 
683, | 45) 
1 | 8 
4s | os 
$4 383 
3g6 | 2/00 
163 | B/D 
2/3 | 0 
16/6 


* Bid an 


(m) Included Prices are fr 
13% paid § nus of 5% free of tax. 


3% 


10d psc 1ld psc | Mexican Eagle M.$4 


|= 


Last two 


Dividends Name of Security 


(a) (6) (© 


o/ 
aE neatariaeiieatin canada 


j 


Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | 
8 ¢ | Thornycroft, John £1 


Nil | Y 

le | Nil c || U. States Steel $100.. 
3a 7b | Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
10¢ | 44 | Vickers 10/~..........+ 
10 ¢| 12ig¢e Ward(Thos. W.) £1.. 


10%gc| 12%5 c| Weardale S. etc. Df £1 
2iva) 22126) Whitehead I. & S. £1 
5c, 20c¢ . Yarrow & Co. £1 ... 
| Textiles 

Nil | Nil || Bleachers £1 ......... 
Nil Nil Bradford Dyers £1... 
Ni Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... | 

| Nil | Calico Printers £1... | 
10c | 10 ¢ | Coats,J.&P. £1 ... 
72:6) Iloa Courtaulds £1 ...... 
Tiob 2i2a| English Swg. Ctn. fi 
Nil | Nil Fine Cotton Spin. £1 
5lob 3 a Linen Thread Stk. £1 


tl2ioc t10¢ | Patons & Baldwins 


1 
Nil @ Nil 6| Whitworth & Mit. £1 
Electrical Manufactg. 


10 ¢| 10 c¢. Associated Elec. £1... 
156| 5a British Insulated £1.. 
156| 5a | Callenders £1 ......... 
6106| 6a Crompton Park. A 5/- 
Nil ¢| 10 ¢ | English Electric £1... 
17i0c, 20 | General Electric £1... 


15 4 5 a. Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 
lob 5 a | Johnson & Phillips £1 

¢ Jlog¢| Siemens £1 ......... 
| | Electric Light, &c. 


Nil | $1 ¢ | Brazil Trac., no par... 
96! 6a. Bournemouth & Ple. 
56} 2a | British Pow. & Lt. £1 
46| 3loa City of London £1... 
5b| 3a | Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
7106! 3a | County of London £1 
4a 5 6 | Edmundsons {1...... 
56 210 a\| Lancashire Elec. £1.. 
46 3a | Lond. Ass, Elec. £1... 
96; 3a | Metro. Electric £1 ... 
5106 2to@) Midland Counties £1 
4106 2ioa North-East. Elec. £1 
66| 4a North Metro. {1 ... 
5106, 2loa, Scottish Power {1 ... 
56 3 a. Yorkshire Electric . 
3 Gas 
245@) «2454 GasL. & C. £1...... 
66| 4a , Imp. Cont, Stk. ...... 
2796 = 2lon a) Newce.-on-Tyne £1... 
36) 2loq@ S. Metropolitan Stk. 
| Motors and Cycle | 

15 ¢ | 1219 ¢) Albion Motors Ord. £1 


t7lo ¢ 2inq_ Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 


50 c| 30 ¢ || A@etee Sl .....cccceee 
Nile! 10 ¢ | Birm. Sml. Arms £1.. 
83136, 33lzq, Dennis 1/- ............ 
6¢| 5 ¢ | Ford Motors £1...... 
22a) 12196, Lucas, J. (£1)......... 
20 ¢ 25 «Leyland Motors £1... 
45 ¢ | 45 c | Morris Motors 5/- Od. 
206! § q | Ral. Cycle Hold. £1... 
6a} 16196 Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 
40 ¢ | 2219 ¢ Stand. Motor 5/- ... |! 
ij Shipping H 
15 b 5 q | Clan Line Steam. £1 || 
Nii | Nil Cumard £1 ...cccccccee | 
3¢| 5 ¢ || Furness, Withy £1... || 
4¢ 2loa P. & O. Def. £1 ...... 


acl Se |i Royal Mail Lines £1 
Nil ¢| Nile | Union Castle Ord. £1 | 
| || Tea and Rubber | 

2c § ¢ || Allied Sumatra £1... |) 
a 5 6 | Anglo-Dutch £1 ... | 
a 10 6 | Bah Lias £1 ......... | 
a | 6 b || Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... || 
a 7126 Jorehaut Tea £1...... i| 
2a) 106 | Jokai(Assam) £1 ... || 


Runusry 





Se 5 c || Lingg: Plant. £1...... 
5a} 7125) ro Asiatic 2/-... 
66 4a || Rubber Trust £1 ... | 
66 4loa United Serdang 2/- | 
Oil | 
206 | 5 @ || Anglo-Iranian £1 ... | 
32!2@ 12196) Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 


Nil | Nil |] Attock £1 .,.....s000. 
25 6| 5a) Burmah Oil £1 ...... 


6a! 11 6} | Royal Dutch 1.100... 
t7!2@ $1212 6) Shell Transport £1... 
10a 17lob \ Trinidad Lease. £1... 
| 


Miscellaneous 


5 ¢ 5 ¢ | Aerated Bread £1 ... 
9 ¢ 8 ¢ | Allied News. £1... | 
7¢ 7 c | Amal. Metal £{1...... 
2 a 3 6 | Amal. Press 10/- ... 
,4| 10 5 | Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 
2623 ¢| 25 ¢ | Assoc. News. Df. 5/- 
=: 6 712 a) Assoc. P. Cement £1 
= 6) 5 a@ | Barker(John) £1...... 
¢ | 1712@ || Beechams Pills Dt. 2/6 | 
m29¢ | $3213 ¢ | Boots Pure Drug 5/- | 
7i2¢ 10 ¢ | Borax Deferred £1... 
oe | Nile | Bow. Paper Mills £1 
8124 1712 6) Bristol Aero. 10/-... | 
57 6} 4a, Brit. Aluminium £1.. | 
b| 254a@) British Match £1 ... | 
10 6 T2114 c) Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 | 
1710 b 7 @ || British Oxygen £1... || 
Nil? | Tig a) Brockhouse(J.) £1... 
20 c 4 ¢ || Cable & Wir. Hdg.... 
= 6} 154} Carreras A Ord. £1... 
10 c 25 ¢ | Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 
9 € |} 12!,9¢ De Havilland Air. £1 
5 c 9 ¢ || Dunlop £1 ............ 
10 @| 7126 | Eastw Ord. £1... | 
20 5 5 ¢ | Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- | 


tree of income tax. 





: Change : 
since Oct. 26, 
_ 1938 
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_ os 
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_ 
SWAOCHrKOCOWCOUAO HWooCo°oraoOce® 


~ 
AKvorwDnDn”n 
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Ano0ounion 


nO 


_— 
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~~ 


PewVerwatuarrraaw 
onmacnt~ 


ro b> we 
SesLesseysaeyys 
DNIOBABACROHO UD 


_ 


ee 


| 41/3 | +5/-| 
1013) —1/3 | 


NEPNVNIUNNUMADAALU NOU LhLHAHAUL HD Ahh D DOUGH Hv 


_ 
on 


jAf.Ex. 5! 
Bootle 314%... | 
Bnmith. 3:4 
Harl. Engn. 5/- 

6% pt. 10,- 
»Ipswich 314°% 


-_ 
o 
~ 
oac So AMOOSSSSOSOOHROS wowrsd 


Mw 
hat 
Zed 


DDkRODW 


16/1012, —Tlod 
3/9 | . 


co coawaceceoow 


So 
> 


— 


Sooo UD HooOMHOom oo 
: +2 


14/-| ... 
48/9  +7lod! 


|\oOmooooooao 


°1_15 a || Ever Ready Co. 5/-... | 


ee of Commission and Stamp Duty. 
(n) Yield worked on a $2 basis. 
+ Free of Income Tax. 
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Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 2, 
inclusive 

High- 

est 

26/6 

56/9 
6213; 55, 
7/- e 
0/6 | 

35/3 22 


90 719 68 9 
76/6 55/~ 
30/~ 18 - 
28/3 20/- 
35/3 TF haw 
13,9 | 6/3 
14 
$593g | $387, 
12/9 8/- 
40 3 276 
46/101 
60/- 43/9 
51316) 5 
60/712 42/6 
41li¢ 33 
37/- 30 - 
35/6 | 21/3 
429 26/3 
589 42 
5153 479 
14/3 9 
14/6 8 
606 51 
94! 21 
83 - 60 
48 3 36 
68/410| 52 
53/- 24 
89/410 70 
87/6 §3 
57 41>: 46 
27/7io| 16/- 
39 Sle 30- 
39 3 313 
70/- 45 - 
79 034 52 
12,10: S 
36 ] 
813 58 
18 14 
13516 6 
69 41. 4110 
48 3 30 10 
1333, 4 
197. 10 
21/712; 13/71 
12716 9 30 
O15: 7 
925. 43 
199 5/2), 


Issue 


| Name and Group 
Municipal & Gen. 
For. Govt. Bond ... 
Limited Invest. ... 
Mid. & Southern... 


Security First 

Keystone 
| Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 
Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 13 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
(p) Annas 


Low- 
est 


17/- 
45 - 


opf.| 21/- 


\ 


seeeee 


er share. 
(t) Yield worked on 


Last two 
Dividends 


(a) (6) (c) 


o/ ri 
o 0 


Nov. 2, 


1938 





| 
| 


13/412-14/L!2, — Lled 


(c) Last two yearly 
Latest annual dividen 
% basis. 


Name of Security 


10¢ | ¢12!2¢\ Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 
5a | 712 6 | Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 
20 6 | 719 a Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Nil ¢ Nilc | Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 
16c¢c | Nila | Gen. Retract’s 10/-... 
5ai| 256 Gestetner (D) (5/-)... 
5a 206 | Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 
13106 S@ |i Flarteds £1 _tw.......: 
27!26, 15a | Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
9e Tc Imp. Airways {1 ... 
5196 3 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 
|. Se N Imp. Smelting £1 ... 
T1726) $7! Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 
c$1-30 c$2-25 | Inter. Nickel n.p. ... 
5a 5 International Tea 5/- 
4a 6 Lever & Unilever £1 
10¢ Nila Lon. & Th. OiWh£1 
22l2¢, 20c London Brick £1 ... 
8lz3a 141g 6. Lyons (J.) Ord. £1... 
15a 27126 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
Tiga, 12126. Murex £1 Ord. ...... 
92ab 2!2@ Phillips (Godfrey) £1 
105. 7i2a@ Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
12!9'@ 37106 Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 
11736 3lga Radiation Ord. £1 ... 
2i2¢ 22!2c¢ Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 
T8136 5a Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... 
2loc¢ 4c © Smthfild.&Arg.Mt. £1 
12126 219 @ Spillers Ord. £1...... 
Nil Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25 
146 4\4a Tate and Lyle £1 ... 
56 5a ;, Tilling, Thos. £1 ... 
11 5a | Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 
35¢ 25¢ Iriplex Satety G. 10/- 
10a 13346 Tube Investments £1 
16136 333a Turner & Newall £1.. 
5a 7i26 United Dairies £1... 
156 | Zlsa United Molasses 6'8.. 
5a | Tob W'llpapr Mirs.Def.£1 
3a; 76 #£=Wiggins,TeapeOrd. £1 
15a 456 Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. 
| Mines 
9c 95¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
pba £46 BurmaCorp. Rs.9... 
Nilc Nil Commnwilth. Mng. 5/- 
3210 ¢ 614a@ Cons.Gids.of S. Af. £1 
054 95a Crown Mines 10/-... 
30a Nilb De Beers (Def.) £2! 
20¢ 15¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1... 
11146 1lliga Randftontein £1 ...... 
25a 37106 Rhokana Corp. £1... 
Nil Nil IO BNO LS oncecese 
l0a 106 Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- 
75a 756 Sub Nigel 10-..... 
6-6 26a Union Cp. 12 6 fy pd. 
Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 
10¢ Nile Wiluna Gold £1 
NEW ISSUE PRICES 
Issue Nov. 2, Changs lone 
price 1938 Oct. 26 — 
24/4!0-24/10 + 4)od Pretoria 3!9' 
2)o-2 dis xd Scot.Pr.4°,, pf. 
lo-] pm xd S.Mt. E1.4°. pt. 
4410-41012) .. Do. 312% db. 
9 --9 6 — 3d Stoke 314%... 
314-254 dis | — 14 , Wolrhptn3),4°, 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table does not include certain closed trusts) 


since Name and Group 


— 3d : Keystone .........+. 


Keystone 2nd 
Keystone Flex 





Scottish & Northn. 17/—17 ee Keystone Consol 7 
Bank-Insurance Keystone Gold Cts. 
Bank & Insur.* ...| 18/—19/- | ... Allied 
Insurance*™ .....e.e | 20--21- | + 3d Amer. Indsts 
Bank®  ....ccccccccces 17 —18 - its Brit. Ind. Ist 
Invest. Trust* ...... 12/1012-13/9 x ... | Do. 2nd 
Scot. B.1L.1.T.*.....- 14 3-15 3 Do. 3rd 
Cornhill deb.* ...... 20 1012-219; ... Do. 4th 
Cornhill def.* ...... | 13/—14/- | + 3d Elec. Inds. ......... 
National ; | —_ & aa 
National C, .....0+6- | 17/3-18/3 | ... ther Groups 
Nesional Dk cunnsnens 16 3-173 | — 3d Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. 6 
Nat. Invest. ......... 12/10/2-13 1012... Brit. Gen. “ GC”... safe 
Amalgamated 19 6-20 6 oe Rubber & Tin 
CEeMtUTY......ececeeees 6/lip-17 li2 —1led_s Brit. & Amer. ...... 
Gilt-edged  ......... 17 3-179 PrOGUCOSS .cccccceceee 
Scottish  ....06- 15'/3-16.3xK ... Domestic ..........- 
Universal ......000+++ 16,10!0-17/10'2 a... Do. 2nd Ser... | 
Protected Ist ...... Ib 10. -17 lo wae Do. | Priority..| 
Do. 2nd ...... 14/101o-15 10 12... Ist Prov. “ A” A 
De. WG acces | 10/6-11/6 weet Do. “B aia 
“15 Moorgate” | Do. Reserves 
Inv. Flexible......... } 12/—13/- |... Selective “A = 
Inv. Gas & El....... 12/—-13/- |—1l2d_ Selective “ B 
Inv. General ...... 15 10:2-16,1012 —112d Gold Share Tru 
Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 133-143 —Lled f 
Inv. Gold .........0. | 17/9-18/9 ate Brit. Trans. ......... 
Hundred .......0066. (17/12-18/ 12 —I1lod_ Bank, Ins. & Fin.... 
Provident ........++.- 12/101o-13/10 1p ... British Bank Shrs. 
Savings Unit ...... 8'6-9/llo —1liod Do. Insur. Shrs. 


eee ere et TT A Nahe AEE ER REELED IAS 


ay 


OO VATA SUV > WOO & UID IN AIA UI Ww Waal vi 


eK OmuUU! 


13/102-14/10lox . 


Brit. Dom. In...... 
Ist Brit. Mut. Fnd* 
17/7lobid —112d Four Square 

1019-14/1012 + 112d | Brewery 


dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
d equal to about 6 945%, tax free. 
(e) Allowing for rate ot exchange. 
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(Continued from page 287) 
the quiet conditions prevailing before 
the crisis. On balance changes in prices 
were unimportant. Towards the end of 
October tin shares provided an excep- 
tion to the general dullness, and became 
temporarily active. 


Sept. Nov Sept. Nov. 
28, 2, 28, 2, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
210% Dutch 75 8316 A.K.U.... 31 42 


515°, Ger.* 1514 251g Ford Motor 290!) 334 
Philips Lp. 178!2 2293, Deli B. To. 194 220 
Neth. Ship. 10254 121 (‘Ryl. Dutch 296 32852 
Lever Bros. Hand. Am. 420 46753 
& Unilever 110 141 | 

* Without transfer certificate. 


Canada 


THE effect of the Munich settlement on 
the Canadian Stock Exchanges was 
almost magical and stocks immediately 
responded to public buying, which was 
more free than at any time for months. 
Although there have been some checks 
in the forward movement, the markets 
are still sound and fairly active and the 
outlook for an eventual further advance 
is considered good. Already by mid- 
October the ground lost in the slump at 
the end of September had been more 
than regained. Aircraft and muni- 
tions stocks are still popular, and 
public utility and liquor — stocks 
obtained support. New interest is 
being evinced in the better newsprint 
stocks. The mining market felt the full 
impact of the slump, but has now re- 
covered and base metal shares in par- 
ticular are tending to rise despite occa- 
sional checks. The bond market sagged 
somewhat during the crisis, but on the 
whole remained surprisingly steady. 
Towards the end of October the tone 
in most sections was rather more 
irregular, but on the whole prices were 
well maintained. The Bureau of 
Statistics “‘ Investors” index for com- 
mon stock prices which stood at 101.5 
on September 21st fell to 91.7 on Sep- 
tember 27th; then it moved upwards to 
105.0 on October 1st and touched 111.2 
on October 12th. The Bureau’s index 
for long-term Dominion bonds, which 
stood at 115.7 on September 17th, fell 
to 112.7 on September 27th, but re- 
covered to 116.7 on October 13th. 


Sept. Nov. | t. Nov. 

28, . we * 

1938 1938 1938 1938 
PTO, senine 154 16614 Int. Petrol ... 23 27 
Can. Car ....0- 12\o 16 Brazil Trac... 9341112 


Do. prefd. ... 2514 2912 Brit. Col. 

| 14 | Power “A” 2712 2710 
Dome Mines 30 3234 Do.“B” ... 314 31g 
Hollinger ... 13 15 (Can. Cement 75g, 9 
McIntyre ... 45 ‘Silg (Int. Nickel... 4734 56 


B. of Montr’l205 215 (|MasseyHarris 55, 75g 
Bk. of Nova |MontrealLt. 27 30 
Scotia ...... 290 300 (Quebec Pow. 141) 1714 
R. Bk. ofCan.170 187 Shawinigan 

C.Bk. Com. 162 179 | Water ...... 18 203, 
aR, PRC..00000 514 61g (Steel Co. of 

Cock. Plow... 754 834 | Canada...... 64 74 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


It is hardly necessary to expatiate on 
the long-term merits of F. W. Wool- 
worth shares. The offer for sale of 
2,200,000 repatriated shares at 58s., 
however, has attracted more attention 
than any recent issue, and the “ stags ” 
filled in their application forms liberally 
in the hope of a substantial premium 
when dealings commence on Monday 
next week. The offer, incidentally, 
shows that the shares were acquired by 
Philip Hill and Partners, Limited, for 
55s. 3.7d. per share. Issue expenses, in- 
cluding brokerage commissions, stamp 
duties (£63,800), underwriting commis- 
sion of Is. and over-riding commission 


of 14d. per share together absorb a 
further sum of 2s. 4.6d. per share, leav- 
ing a margin of 3.7d. below the issue 
price. On the same day, lists opened 
and closed for 85,000 6 per cent. £1 
preference shares in Diutchburns, 
Limited. The major part of the pro- 
ceeds are required to repay a bank over- 
draft amounting to £75,861. The issue 
is small for ready marketability, and 
the cover does not appear unduly 
generous. Particulars for information 
only have been published regarding the 
preference capital of Express Dairy 
Company, whose profits in recent years 
have been very satisfactory, and regard- 
ing the 54 per cent. redeemable prefer- 
ence shares of Superheater Company, 
which has made rapid progress since 
1933. 


Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
November 5 £ £ 
To the Public ............ 635,000 ae 6,465,000 
To Shareholders ......... 35.952 save 15,952 
By S.E. Introduction ... Nil oan Nil 
By Permission to Deal 666,260... 1,006,387 
Sav. Certs., week ended 
October 29 .......... Dr100,000 ..» Drl00,000 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date i: 
1938 (New Basis) ......... 253,852,239 232,105,829 
1937 (New Basis) .....++. 473,860,280 424,614,217 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 183,402,695 162,636,380 
1937 (Old Basis) — .s.s000.- 269,044,211 222,880,527 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K, ex, U.K. Countries 
Year to date 


£ £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 177,886,251 51,369,401 2,850,177 
1937 (New Basis) 362,825,012 58,530,846 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 137,188,327 22,627,981 2,820,072 
1937 (Old Basis) 204,669,849 16,718,178 1,492,500 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ £ 
1938( New Basis) 137,374,908 16,122,721 78,608,200 
1937( New Basis) 211,164,122 27,460,576 185,989,519 


1938 Old Basis) 125,391,813 9,847,005 27,397,562 
1937(Old Basis) 152,201,824 16,855,819 53,822,884 


Note.—*“‘ Old Basis’ includes only public issuc8 
and issues to shareholders only; “‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


F.W. Woolworth and Company .— 
Offer for sale of 2,200,000 5s. ordinary 
shares (part of existing shares) at 58s. 
Firm applications, 750,000 shares. Total 
assets, end 1937: £22,513,243. Trading 
profits: 1935, £5,548,451; 1936, 
£6,127,221; 1937, £6,781,202 (or 
£6,490,013 net after depreciation). 
Philip Hill and Partners, Ltd., take 
Shares at 55s. 3.7d., or 57s. 8.3d. 
including expenses. Lists closed at 
9.1 a.m., November Ist. Applications 
for 11,338,394 shares were received 
(representing £32,881,343), 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Ditchburns, Ltd.—Issue at par of 
85,000 6 per cent. cum. £1 preference 
shares. (Company aware of applica- 
tions for 31,000 shares.) Furniture 
makers. Proceeds to finance acquisition 
of M. Madeloff. Profits: Ditchburns, 
year to April, 1936, £13,220; 14 
months to October, 1937, £16,103; 
Madeloff, years to September 30, 1936, 
£8,802; 1937, £14,831. Combined 
net assets, £172,768. Required to repay 
bankers, £75,861. Lists closed at 
9.5 a.m., November Ist. It is under- 
stood that 90 per cent. was applied for. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Superheater Company, Ltd. — 
Issued capital, 45,000 “ A” 5s. ordinary 
shares, 480,000 5s. ordinary shares and 
300,000 5} per cent. cumulative {£1 
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preference shares. Preference shares. 
redeemable 1940-75, or rll = 
notice at 21s, 6d. Profits, after deneecie. 
tion : 1936, £92,590 ; 1937, £199.43. 
6 months to June, 1938, £73,064" 
Total net assets, £435,071. Purchs,. 
price, £431,150, in £300,000 oa 
secured non-interest bearing loan stock 
479,600 ordinary and 45,000 «Ae 
ordinary shares. 


Express Dairy Company .—Issyeq 
capital, 200,000 £1 ordinary, 200,000 
6 per cent. cumulative £1 preference 
339,894 7 per cent. cumulative «An 
£1 preference, and 100,000 7 per cent 
£1 preference shares; also £25,000 
5} per cent. debentures. Total assets 
end 1937, £2,461,698. Net profit 
after interest, depreciation, and tax: 
1935, £94,966 ; 1936, £104,835; 1937, 
£116,257. . 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Central Wassau Gold Mines.— 
Issue of 120,000 1s. shares at par, 
Each share carries option on one further 
share at par at any time up to August, 
1940. 


Foyles Libraries.—lIssue of 9,952 
6 per cent. £1 preference shares to 
preference shareholders at par (one new 
share for every five held). 


BY TENDER 

Rugby Gas Company.—Sale by 
tender of £26,000 4} per cent. prefer- 
ence stock ; minimum price, par. Net 
revenue, 1937, £16,027 (before £4,196 
loan interest). Sales of gas, 1937, 
426 million cubic ft.; 10,433 con- 
sumers. 


Woking Water and Gas Company. 
—Offer for sale by tender of 2,500 4} per 
cent. £10 preference shares ; minimum, 
£11 4s. Water rental, years to June 30: 
1936, £48,098 ; 1937, £48,163; 1938, 
£50,359. Estimated population, 58,000. 
Net revenue, 1937-38, £26,810. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 

Anglo- Transvaal Consolidated. — 
A block of 400,000 6 per cent. con- 
vertible £1 preference shares has been 
placed in London, at 25s. 6d. 

Liverpool Gas Company. — This 
company has placed £190,000 3} pert 
cent. redeemable debenture stock. 

Rugby Portland Cement.—This 
company has placed privately £ 150,000 
4} per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—The 
report of ©. N. A. INVESTMENTS: 8 
new South African company, shows — 
profits of £90,846 for the year to Septem e 
30th, as compared with £93,019 for ' 
initial period of 16} months. The oper? 
company, CENTRAL NEWS AGE! “ 
reports a satisfactory turnover in the — 
sections of the business. Most gy 
engaged in the heavy industries - 
reports have been issued this week Si” 
considerable increases in profits. eat 
South African company DUNSW! 4 its 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS increasce | 
production, and earned about £6,500 as 
at £46,302. The Sheffield stecl DANY 
SAMUEL OSBORN AND ig oe 
earned 35 per cent. more at £80,994, ete ! 
repeating their 15 per cent. divi’ 
HORDEN COLLIERIES have maintit, 
their profits, though trading conc!’ 


a : . hs ot 
became more difficult in the later mont 000 
the year. During the year some 4% 
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Industry and Trade 


Anglo-Egyptian Cotton Agreement.—Preliminary 
reports of the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian cotton agree- 


ment have been received with mixed feelings in Lanca- 
shire. Messages from Cairo state that the agreement will 
semit an increase in the exports of Lancashire cotton 
goods to Egypt from 19.0 to 32.8 per cent. of her total 
imports. This quota 1s based on the quantity of Egyptian 
cotton purchased by Lancashire. As the agreement enables 
each exporting country to ship cotton goods in proportion 
to their average purchases of Egyptian cotton during the 
ast three years, Lancashire is expecting some increase in 
rade. At the same time, disappointment has been ex- 
pressed that the high tariffs which Egypt placed on Lanca- 
shire cotton goods at the beginning of the year will not 
be reduced. Yet another clause in the agreement apparently 
provides that Egypt’s total cloth imports will in future 
be determined by the quantity of cotton piece-goods 
produced by that country. Consequently, an increase 
in Egypt’s output of cloth will be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding reduction in imports. As a result of the high 
Foyptian tariffs, Lancashire has already suffered a severe 
decline in her trade with that country. Shipments so far 
this year were at the rate of 3,000,000 square yards per 
month, compared with 4,300,000 square yards per month 
in 1937 and nearly 10,000,000 square yards nine years 
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ago. 


bet Was spent on fixed assets. The severe 
all in wool prices and drought in parts of 
ustralia have reduced the net profits of 
‘EW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIAN 
AND COMPANY from £127,039 to 
56,523. The net realised price per bale 
veraged {13 17s. 9d., against £19 12s. 2d. 
the rubber companies included in our 
ble show substantial falls in net earnings. 
Zhus BROOME have made net profits of 
18,207, against £29,717, and LEDANG 
BAHRU are distributing 6 against 74 per 
ent. The first report of FIRST RE- 
NVESTMENT TRUST shows gross 
venue of £21,481 for the initial 14-month 
riod. While the current price of the £1 
Hock units is 18s, Od., their break-up value 
‘ased upon the valuation as at October 15th) 
S computed at 28s. 64d. FORTNUM & 
ASON maintain the 15 per cent. dividend, 


hough net profits have fallen by nearl 
28,000 to £58,967. . , 


MISCELLANEOUS 


roma of Bank and Insurance Shares. 
eee payable October 3lst is 
S334q per unit net, making for year 
— * Ret or 8.8542d. gross, equivalent to 
e Vield of 3§ per cent. on current price 
— div. Progress Report No. 6 shows 
seed te of fund, and rates of dividend 
eden olicy of investing a larger pro- 
~ = this country has continued, home 
ffund s now comprising 74.94 per cent. 
> #Zainst 71.52 per cent. a year ago. 


ries _Re-Investment Trust, Ltd.— 
a jPort from August 14, 1937, to 
513, C 1938, shows a balance of 
b the tdinary dividend 7} per cent. 
out 89 Period. Carry forward £1,638. 
in nae a cent. of the original securities 
invested = been sold, and the proceeds 
Westen resent holdings, 167 different 
se —_,. Which 79.7 per cent. in 
nt. in USA the Empire and 9.5 per 


Dunswart Ir 

at to on and Steel.—Profit for 
precise 30, 1938, £47,851 (£45,166) ; 
Riri : £6,000 (£5,000) ; fees £1,550 
Widendg axation £3,275 (£4,234) ; final 
ame) ; fo Per cent., making 14 per cent. 
oa ‘ward £24,146 (£17,120). 

,.. UVian Co 

r Ve; rporation, Ltd.— 

fc not June 30, 1938, shows that enone 











ANC Tece; 

48,63) PS have declined by £83,359 to 
198,097 to peeeiaS expenses up from 
After exchange, etc., 


£804,044, 


The New Pig Contracts.—The British farmer 
1S as prone as other people te procrastinate, and not all 
the appeals of the Pigs Marketing Board prevented the 
last-minute rush of contracts before the closing date of 
November Ist. The maximum number which the Board 
can accept this year (under the terms of the new Act) 
is 2.1 million pigs, but it was announced on Wednesday 
that it had received contracts for about 1.4 million pigs. 
In view of the steady decline in the number of breeding 
sows during the last two years, this total is perhaps not 
unsatisfactory, although it is believed that the prospect 
of cheaper feeding-stuffs decided many of the smaller 
farmers, who find it difficult to supply pigs at an even 
rate throughout the year, to risk the vagaries of the 
pork market. But it is doubtful if the bacon curers will 
regard the contract as a success, since they declared in 
1936 that a minimum of 2.2 million pigs per annum was 
necessary for an economical throughput in their factories. 
Nor can the deficiency be made good to any great extent 
by purchases in the open market; the bacon curers are 
forbidden by the new Act to buy pigs except through the 
Pigs Marketing Board, which recently issued a declara- 
tion that it will on no account pay in the open market 
a higher price than that obtained by farmers for pigs 
supplied on contract. This declaration, if carried out, 
will undoubtedly remove what was to the contracting 


farmers one of the most unsatisfactory features of the 


net receipts are down from {£220,021 to 
£131,909. Interest and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts £11,133 (£11,647). Total receipts 
£88,626 lower at £143,042. Total deficit 
carried forward is raised from £1,041,691 
to £1,243,390. A scheme has been formula- 
ted for extending the moratorium for three 
more years to December 31, 1941. 


Financial News, Ltd.—The accounts 
to June 30, 1938, show a profit of £27,738, 
compared with £62,174. Tax and N.D.C. 
take £4,756 more at £7,418, and after 
depreciation and directors’ fees, net profits 
are £18,647—a fall of £38,283. Ordinary 
dividend is 5 per cent., against 20 per cent. 
for 1936-37. Carry forward £93,085 
(£90,228). 


Sudan Plantations. — Gross profit, 
£582,560, after crediting £51,131 from 
reserve, against advances no longer required. 
To Gezira reserve, £45,000. After paying 
the 10% dividend, £463,824 is carried for- 
ward. 


General Motors Corporation.—Net 
income, $5,368,000 in the September quarter 
against $44,413,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1937. Earned net per common 
share, 7c. against 99c. Sales in the Septem- 
ber quarter totalled 181,796 units, against 
497,008 in the same period of 1937. 


Joshua Hoyle and Sons.—Trading profit 
for year ended September 30, 1938, £ 138,000 
against £164,541 before interest, deprecia- 
tion and tax. Dividend 5 per cent. against 
2} per cent. in respect of the previous half- 
year, during which period the capital re- 
organisation became effective. 


Rhodesian Anglo-American, Ltd.— 
Revenue for year to June 30, 1938, £874,860 
(£867,899). General expenditure rose from 
£13,121 to £14,709. Tax £102,177 
(£172,580). Fees £12,000 (same). Deben- 
ture interest £33,750 (£37,500). Ordinary 
dividend 15 per cent., as before, but absorb- 
ing £709,027 against £600,733. To general 
reserve £183,991 (£400,000). Carry 
forward raised from £329,442 to £332,079 


Horden Collieries.—Profits for year to 
September 30, 1938, £330,401, against 
£330,177. To depreciation £45,000 
(£45,000). To tax and contingencies 
£50,000 (£50,000). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 10 per cent. To reserve 
£20,000 (£20,000). Carry forward raised 
from £76,694 to £77,500. 





Martins Bank.—Sir Richard D. Holt, 
for reasons of health, has relinquished the 
chairmanship of the bank. He has been 
elected a deputy-chairman. Mr F. A. Bates 
has been elected chairman. 

Van Ryn Gold Mines.—Total revenue 
year to June 30, 1938, £707,421, against 
£724,419. Expenditure £619,657 
(£621,280). Gross profit £87,765 
(£103,139). Tax £13,809 (£5,639). To 
writing off machinery, etc., £30,589, and 
£3,481 off township expenditure. Dividend 
274 against 30 per cent. Carry forward 
raised from £126,183 to £132,917. 


Electrolux Corporation.—Consolidated 
net profit for nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1938, $1,513,140, compared with 
$2,153,893 for corresponding period in 1937, 
Net profit for third quarter, $301,434, as 
compared with $541,657 for same quarter 
in 1937. 


Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos 
Aires.—The company’s present contract 
with the municipality of Buenos Aires 
expires at the end of 1939. The company 
has, however, a constitutional right to operate 
without a municipal contract, as in fact it 
has done in the past. This matter has been 
considered for some time, and the recent 
vote of the Municipal Council in Buenos 
Aires now enables the question of a new 
contract to be discussed. 


The Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ltd. 
—Profit for year ended August 31, 1938, 
after providing for taxation is £646,760, 
compared with £765,963 for previous year. 
Dividend on ordinary stock 10 per cent., 
and on deferred stock 12} per cent., as before. 
Allocation of £79,208 is made in reduction 
of goodwill, as against £100,000; carry 
forward £304,234, against £303,705. 


Jantar Nigeria Company. — Total 
revenue for year to September 30, 1938, 
£78,516, against £129,092. Mining ex- 
penses, £47,269 (£40,820); tax, £6,700 
(£2,500). After other expenses, net pront 
£17,015 (£80,650). Total dividend, 15, 
against 65 per cent. Forward £3,393 
(against £6,628 after crediting { 11,0 10 tax 
provision not required). Output 474 tons 
concentrates (560 tons). 

The London Assurance.—We are 
officially informed that the I endon Assu- 
rance has acquired a controlling interest i 
La Union Mercantil Insurance Company of 
Buenos Aires. 
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last scheme—the relatively higher prices paid for pigs 
bought outside the contract, but it will limit very con- 
siderably the competition which the Board will be able 
to offer on the pork market. The bacon curers are left, 
therefore, with a very considerable excess capacity, 
whose overhead costs will eat into their guaranteed margin 
between the price of pigs and the price of bacon. 


* * * 


The Terms of Trade.—The accompanying diagram 
shows the trend of the average prices of retained imports 
and domestic exports during the past eleven years, on 
the basis of the quarterly indices calculated by the Board 
of Trade. As the present indices, based on 1935, have not 
been recalculated for previous years, the new indices 
have been linked on to the preceding series, based on 
1930. Although the two series of indices are not strictly 
comparable, changes in the terms of trade are clearly 
revealed by the diagram. Between 1928 and the middle 
of 1933 both import and export prices fell steeply, but 
the decline in the average price of imports, which consist 
mainly of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods, 
was much more marked than the fall in the average price 





AVERAGE VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXFORTS 


Average Value 
1935-100 





of exports, which comprise chiefly manufactured goods. 
While average import prices rose gradually between 1933 
and 1935, export prices showed little change during that 
period, when a large proportion of our resources remained 
unemployed. Between 1935 and the middle of 1937 both 
import and export prices showed a steep rise. In the 
second quarter of 1937, however, import prices again 
turned sharply downwards and the fall has continued to 
the third quarter of the current year. In contrast, export 
prices did not begin to fall until the second quarter of 
this year and their decline has so far been comparatively 
small. The terms of trade have thus again changed 
considerably in our favour since the middle of last year. 


* * * 


The Volume of Our Overseas Trade.—Owing to 
the close relationship between changes in the average value 
and quantity of our overseas trade, we have prepared a 
second diagram (also based on the Board of Trade’s 
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indices) showing the trend of the volume Of retained 
imports and domestic exports. It will be seen oe 
correlation between the average price of retained i 7 
and the volume of domestic exports during the ei 
years has been much stronger than that Seeeeen a 
volume of our imports and domestic exports, Although th 
volume of imports in 1937 was appreciably higher 7 
in 1929, that of exports never recovered to anythin lk 
the pre-depression level. The main cause of the declin in 
the volume of our exports between 1929 and 1937 jc a 
to be found in the growing disparity between import ani 





VOLUME OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTs 


Volume | 
1935<100 | 
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export prices rather than in the displacement of Bris 
goods by those of other countries on the world marke 
The volume of both imports and exports declined sharply at 
the beginning of this year. But while the fall in the volume 
of imports and exports is a natural consequence 0! the 
reduction in domestic and world economic activity, the 
decline in exports was accentuated by the headlong down- 
ward movement in import prices which reduced the pur 
chasing power of our customers. The volume indices for 
the third quarter are more encouraging, for they indicat 
that the force of the downward movement has been bron 
by the rise in commodity prices due, in a large measutt, 
to recovery in the United States. 


* * * 


Be 


¢ 
ait 


Processed Milk.—In his annual speech to sh re 
holders, Mr Maggs, the chairman of United Dairies, ™* 
some interesting references to the trade in process¢ ne 
It may be recalled that in 1932 duties were place a 
imports of these products from foreign countries, of whi 
Holland and Denmark are by far the most imp 
These duties were later supplemented, firstly by a VO" 
tary ” quota on foreign imports and, secondly, by an are 
ment between the English and Dutch factories over I 
selling prices of skimmed condensed milk. In order oe 
force the prescribed minimum prices, the Dutch tract " 
this country was centralised in the hands of a few ee 
In 1937, the British Government announced that 1! wou 
not give effect to a recommendation by the Import -_ 
Advisory Committee to raise further the import — 
so long as the existing marketing arrangements — 
to give satisfaction, presumably to the English firms ~ 
ducing condensed milks, which, for all practical rs 
arrange among themselves the size of the voluntary v4 
for foreign imports. Mr Maggs revealed that the “ m 
increase in Dominion exports of manufactured ry ‘ct 
Great Britain was due to the very profitable level 0 ae 
in this country, and that the “ principal Continent el 
porting country” (presumably Holland) has now '*” 
that these prices should be fixed at a level 10 
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«h the Dominions’ supplies. Consequently, Mr Maggs 
feared that a reduction in these prices might be inevitable. 
" 


* * * 


The cure which Mr Maggs advocated for this, to him, 
undesirable state of affairs is the immediate execution of 
the recommendation of the Import Duties Advisory Com- 
rittee, coupled with an undertaking by the Dominions 
.» limit their exports to this country. This remedy will 
hardly commend itself to the general public, especially if 
they read another statement by Mr Maggs, that “ the 
minimum prices of processed milks were arranged to cover 
the cost of manufacture at the English Milk Marketing 
Board’s price for milk, which incidentally was increased 
by reason of the measure of protection afforded.” It can- 
not be in the interests of the consumer that the Milk 
Marketing Board, having, as Mr Maggs himself points 
out, reduced the consumption of liquid milk by its policy 
of high retail prices, should also raise steadily the price of 
the best substitute—condensed milk. If overseas producers 
can supply us with processed milks more cheaply than the 
Milk Marketing Board, there seems every reason why they 
should be encouraged to do so, until such time as the use 
oi these products has been supplanted by a satisfactory 
increase in the consumption of liquid milk. It is obvious 
that the present policy of the Board retards rather than 
rastens this development, which is essential for the health 
of the nation. 


Shipping Freight Rates Lower.—The improvement 
in tramp shipping freights, noticeable in August and 
September, was not maintained in the past month. 
The deterioration is reflected in the fall in our index of 
shipping freight rates given below :— 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 


toa Oct., | July, Aug., Sept.,  Oct., 
1913 1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 


European Waters .......se00e 110-0 | 181-3 106-2 103-8 | 107:7 | 110-5 
North NN i scnviipanone 113-1 | 143-5 | 108-5 | 110-1 | 110-2 | 110-8 
pouth AMETICE ........ssseve0 123°4 | 148-6 119-9 1248 121-3) 113-8 
Fil ssn seescssennennens 106-3 | 177-9 112-3. | 110-0 -113-7 | 112-7 
far East and Pacific.......0. 117-4 171-5 105-2) 106-2) 1128 | 104°5 
PAID msssacesnsesehiceis 127:9 | 158-8 112-5 | 113-0 112-2 | 111-6 

PUI ieinisiasstsiahiaal 116°3 | 163-6 110°8 111-3 113-0 110-6 

BD OD cccctsines | 100'0 | 140-7, 95-2 | 95°7| 97:2] 95-1 


But, as the following more detailed analysis shows, the 
lall in freight rates was not general :— 


! 

| 

| Inc. or | | Inc. or 
a dec. | Soden dec. 

: Points | — Points 

et al oe 96°8 | — 2:1 | SouthAmerica:— | 
Bay—homatds | --» | 132-1 | +16-7 | Outwards ......... 74:2) -14:1 
Mediterranesnr 137-1 | — 1-6 Homewards ...... 153:5 | — 0°8 
Outwarde er | India—outwards ... 96:1 | — 2°8 
Homewards 76°4 | + 0:4 | India—homewards 129-4 0:8 
tthAmerica 124-1 | + 5-5 | Far East, etc.......... 104:5 | — 8:3 
_— 110-8 | + 0-6 | Australia 20000000... 111-6 | — 0-6 


bee mse of the fall in freight rates last month is not 
ideas - During the political crisis in September, 
a declin fansactions were held up, and this has led to 
commerc i, foreign trade in the past month. But, as 
a ~ activity has increased again in recent weeks, 
es further d rates last month does not necessarily portend 
‘terioration on the shipping freight markets. 


* * * 


1 Wolfram 
apan’s ‘“ Cc . 
that China 


and Antimony.—At the beginning of 
nese incident,” there was considerable fear 


who has supplied hirds of the world’s 
W pplied two-thirds o 
olfram and Seven-tenths of the world’s antimony, would 
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be unable to maintain her exports of these metals. Conse- 
quently, there was an abrupt rise in their prices, which 
was, however, short-lived, since the war until recently 
interfered very little with Chinese production. But during 
the current year exports have tended to fall. Between the 
first eight months of 1937 and the corresponding period 
this year, exports of wolfram ore fell by 28,028 quintals to 
100,463 quintals, and exports of antimony in all forms by 
44,362 quintals to 68,846 quintals. The rapid progress of 
the Japanese armies in South China has now brought them 
within reach of the huge antimony deposits in Hunan 
(which supply some 95 per cent. of China’s production) 
and of the most important wolfram deposits in Kiangsi, 
Fukien and Kwangtung. The market, however, has taken 
the news very calmly, and the price of wolfram continues to 
fluctuate around 60s. per unit, compared with 50s. in the 
summer, while the price of antimony is now quoted at 
£60 per ton, compared with about £52 per ton in the 
summer. It is probable that the requirements of the 
armament firms have been covered for some time ahead, 
while the industrial demand has slackened in recent 
months. Further, there is a feeling that, even if the Chinese 
mines are captured by Japan, exports will be continued in 
order to provide Japan with foreign exchange. The next 
few weeks will show if these expectations are correct. 
Meanwhile, the markets for these two metals are likely to 
be somewhat erratic. 


* * * 


Fall in Coal-Mining Profits.—The general re- 
cession in business activity has not left the coal-mining 
industry unaffected. The statistics for the second quarter 
of this year, published by the Mines Department this 
week, reveal a fall of 12 per cent. in the output of coal 
disposable commercially since the corresponding quarter 
of 1937. The proceeds per ton rose from 15s. 6d. to 
17s. 24d. between the second quarters of 1937 and 1938 ; 
but as costs per ton rose even more rapidly, from 14s. 7d. 
to 16s. 64d., there was a reduction in the credit balance 
per ton, from 11.08d. to 8.18d. The rise in wages per ton, 
from 9s. lld. to 10s. 9d., was only partly responsible for 
the increase in costs. An unsatisfactory feature of the 
latest returns is the reduction in the output per man-shift 
worked during this period, from 23.36 cwts. to 22.6 cwts. 
The changes in the profitability of the coal-mining 
industry and in the output per man-shift since 1927 are 
shown graphically on the accompanying diagram. It will 
be scen that after many lean years, the margin between 
costs and proceeds per ton began to widen in the last 
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uarter of 1935. The diagram also shows that the im- 
scene in the industry’s profitability was due to an 
increase in selling prices, revealed by the rise in the 
proceeds per ton. In the second quarter of this year the 





COSTS AND PROCEEDS PER TON AND 
OUTPUT PER MANSHIFT 
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margin between costs and proceeds was substantially 
reduced, partly through the fall in output, and partly 
through the decline in prices. This explains the efforts 
now being made to secure a better co-ordination of 
selling prices. 


* * * 


Cadmium—Supplies and Uses.—The world produc- 
tion of cadmium, derived from the treatment of zinc and 
lithopone plant residues and from fumes collected in lead 
and copper roasting plants, has, according to the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, increased from 
4,200,000 Ib. in 1930 to 7,800,000 Ib. last year. Since 
cadmium is a good substitute for tin and a number of 


countries lacking tin deposits have domes 
it is worth their while to recover cadmium a 
in extracting zinc. 


tic zinc ores, 
Sa by-product 


WorLD OuTPUT OF CADMIUM IN 1,090 Las. 
1930 1932 1935 4936 





OI cra 2,778 800 3477 3634 425, 
ERNIE cseavents 456 65 581786 245 
Belgium ......... es 167 333 450 660) 
a 159 108 267 187-217 
Germany ........ ; 90 90 364 668 800 
Great Britain... ... _ ea a 273 
| oe 14 35 33 4 
Norway ......+6. ae 240 260 225 339 
II cuunaincinns . 207 76 266 310 325 
‘Tasmania......... 513 354 490 555 47] 
TRMNNTER ccccsncccns ° eee 26 250 250 

OE Mésaci 4,203 1,914 6,099 7,098 7,847 


Cadmium, now largely used in motor bearings, has 
been diverted from electroplating for which cheaper 
substitutes are available. It is also mixed with bismuth 
for the production of low-melting bismuth alloys for 
electrical fuses, fuse plugs and solders. Cadmium 
strengthens copper without reducing its electrical con- 
ductivity. The well-known yellow pigments are made of 
cadmium. Being a by-product, the production of the metal 
ultimately depends on that of zinc, with which it is 
genetically associated. 


* * * 


Correction.—In a survey of the aluminium industry 
in The Economist of August 13th (page 329), we stated 
that the Aluminum Corporation of America controlled the 
Canadian Arvida works, one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducing units. The Arvida works was actually started by the 
Aluminum Corporation of America; but we are informed 
that that concern disposed of all its foreign interests some 
years ago and that a Canadian company, Aluminium, Lid, 
was formed to take over the Arvida works. Our attention 
has been drawn to the fact that the Aluminum Corpor:- 
tion of America (as distinct from its shareholders) does not 
hold any share sin the Canadian concern. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE latest reports from industrial 
centres remain quite encouraging, 
though the increase in the flow of 
orders tocertain industries after the con- 
clusion of the Munich Agreement is not 
being fully maintained. Even if allow- 
ance is made for the normal seasonal 
increase in the output of coal at this 
time of the year, the latest returns are 
not unsatisfactory. Indeed, the current 
output of coal is now not much smaller 
than a year ago; the quantity raised 
during the week ended October 22nd 
was 4,796,500 tons, compared with 
4,883,700 tons produced during the 
corresponding week last year. The iron 
and steel markets are also stirring again, 
though business is still held up by the 
uncertainty concerning next year’s 
prices. The improvement in the tin- 
plate industry has been maintained and 
the trial operations at the new strip 
mills at Ebbw Vale are showing en- 
couraging results. New business in 
cotton goods has been smaller, and the 
terms of the new trade agreement with 
Egypt have given little satisfaction to 
the cotton industry. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—The inland market is 
gathering strength, but there is still 
room for improvement. Industrial 


Steam Coals are being taken up in larger 
quantities, and public utility under- 
takings are specifying increased ton- 
nages. Household coal is moving more 
freely and business is up to winter level, 
although at the moment output is ahead 
of current requirements. Gas coal is in 
better demand. The market in coke is 
rather weak, and in spite of decreased 
production stocks are accumulating. 
Export trade is unsatisfactory, there 
being very few inquiries. It is hoped 
that some benefit will follow the steps 
taken with the object of co-ordinating 
district export prices in order to check 
the tendency of one district to under- 
cut another. Bunkering business con- 
tinues very quiet. Prices for the inland 
and export markets show no change. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The better 
feeling on the North-East coal market 
is maintained, but forward inquiry has 
eased somewhat during the past week. 
The prompt position, however, is very 
steady; Northumberland steam col- 
lieries are fully occupied and, apart 
from smalls, they have little coal avail- 
able this year. Durham collieries are also 
better placed; the seasonal movement 
will help the gas coal section, and ship- 
ments to Italy have increased. Patent 
oven coke remains a steady market. 


Glasgow.—The market generac’ 
remains firm. Shipping business has 
shown an improvement, both Denmark 
and Germany taking a keener interest 
in this market; this has stimulated bus- 
ness in the East Coast districts, wher: 
most classes of washed nuts are - 
strongly held. The Lanarkshire ans 
Ayrshire sections have been less busy 0" 
the whole, due to a slacker industri! 
demand and to a lull in public utility 
buying. The London trade has taper: 
off for the time being. Prices all round 
remain steady. 


* 


Cardiff.—There have been inquire 
for relatively small supplies for delve 
Over next year, but the collieries a 
been depending almost entirely on te! 
contracts for the disposal of = 
current production. Sized and — 
smalls are relatively scarce and oe 
has been no further appreciable wat 
mulation of stocks of best large -_ 
coal, but for practically all ot y 
qualities the supply is in ede 
current demand. Both the coke an 
patent fuel markets are also — 

Shipments in the foreign and va 
wise trades at the South Wales ao 
last week totalled 426,500 ton ©. 
pared with 457,500 tons in the pre’ 
week and 440,674 tons in the © 
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‘ng week last year; during the ten 
= ore October they totalled 
16.3 million tons, a decrease of one 
million tons from those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—The weekly report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange indi- 
cates that brighter conditions have de- 
veloped in the markets and that the 
change is noticeable in practically all 
departments of the industry. The im- 
provement is largely the result of the 
reduction in the stocks of Continental 
steel which have been weighing on the 
market for several months and also 
a broadening in the requirements of 
some classes of consumers. Transactions 
are still limited for the most part to 
delivery before the end of the current 
year, but there is a definite expansion 
in the number of transactions and in 
the tonnage required. 

Stocks of pig iron have been greatly 
reduced in recent weeks and some of 
the large users have found it necessary 
to enter into fresh contracts to tide 
them over until the end of the year. 

In the semi-finished steel section 
there has also been a notable improve- 
ment in the requirements of the con- 
suming trades and most of the works 
are better employed than for some time 
past. There has been a _ considerable 
amount of activity in the special steel 
departments arising from re-armament 
demand. 

In the finished steel section of the 
market the majority of the works are 
operating at about 60 per cent. of 
capacity and recently most of the mills 
have experienced a satisfactory influx of 
new business. New contracts do not 
often run beyond the end of the year 
and it is anticipated that, when the 
Prices for 1939 delivery are settled, 
business will considerably expand. Al- 
though export demand is still restricted, 
a number of markets have shown more 


interest and prospects appear brighter 
than for some time. 


* 


_ Sheffield.—Without so far show- 
ng any really definite upswing, the 
tone of the iron and steel market is 
more confident than for many months. 
usiness is still largely confined to 
small orders for early completion, con- 
sumers being unwilling to buy forward 
I present circumstances. Consumption 
or sundry Iron is increasing, but the 
= stantial stocks still held at furnaces 
me equal to all Current requirements, 
2 creased Production seems un- 
uxely to be called for at present. Forge 
‘Ton is a slow market. 
ap is a rather better call for both 
= ie W est Coast hematite, but here 
aa —_ are well covered by contract, 
eine » unwilling to go beyond limited 
S tor early delivery while awaiting 
me indication of prices in the New 
a: The Position in finished iron is 
anged, the best features being com- 
mon and marked bars. 


oa steel billets are in better re- 
ce ut acid qualities show a slower 
cry. Business in wire rods, strip 


a , 
nd stainless steel sheets is more active. 


beet industrial Prospects in this area 


'MProved, and it looks as though 
the trade setback is being aoaenaie 
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Output of steel is being increased, Ppar- 
ticularly of the more expensive kinds in 
which Sheffield specialises. More work 
1s coming to the forges and rolling 
mills. The heavy engineering branches 
are busily employed, and the lighter 
sections are securing a steady flow of 
orders. 
* 


Middlesbrough.— Shipments of 
pig iron from the Tees during October 
amounted to 2,462 tons, of which 1,479 
tons was sent abroad. Shipments of 
manufactured iron and steel amounted 
to 30,481 tons, which is an improve- 
ment on the previous month. Ship- 
ments of manufactured steel to foreign 
destinations have increased by approxi- 
mately 8,000 tons. 

At the end of October, the number of 
blast-furnaces in operation in this area 
was 17, of which five were producing 
hematite, 11 basic iron and one ferro- 
manganese. The decrease in makers’ 
stocks of foundry iron is slow but 
steady; hematite makers also are experi- 
encing a better call from users, and 
whilst the volume of business is limited 
to early requirements, there is a better 
feeling generally regarding the outlook. 
It is anticipated that two blast-furnaces 
will shortly be relighted for the pro- 
duction of hematite pig iron, and it is 
thought that a new start in the pro- 
duction of foundry iron cannot be long 
delayed. 

An official announcement regarding 
the price of pig iron and steel for next 
year is expected to be made towards 
the end of November. No change has 
yet been made in the official prices for 
heavy steel melting scrap and the re- 
stricted deliveries are being made at the 
existing quotations. Blast-furnace coke 
is inclined to be firmer with the pro- 
spective increase in demand. Foreign 
ore imports during October amounted 
to 79,215 tons, compared with 63,576 
tons during the previous month. These 
deliveries are being made under old 
contracts and new business is not men- 
tioned as works are well covered for 
some time ahead. 

* 


Cardiff.—The recently improved 
position in the tinplate industry is 
being fairly well maintained. Stocks 
both in this country and abroad are 
again normal, and forward bookings 
are more active than they have been at 
any other period this year. Some of the 
other re-rolling sections of the iron and 
steel industry are also a little more 
active, but the position in regard to the 
heavier branches is not yet materially 
changed. Very favourable reports are 
current concerning the trial operations 
at the new strip mills at Ebbw Vale. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The mar- 
ket has turned quieter. Numerous con- 
tracts have been arranged, but demand 
has been less active. Merchants at the 
moment are not disposed to commit 
themselves very far ahead. Decidedly 
narrow fluctuations have taken place in 
raw cotton prices. The absence of 
speculative operations has been rather 
striking, with indications of a smaller 
trade demand from spinners, although 
fair buying has taken place in South 
American descriptions. It is not antici- 
pated that the American Government 
crop estimate on Tuesday next will be 
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much different from that of a month 
ago, when it was 12,212,000 bales, 

Some spinners of American yarns 

have had a fair week, and in some 
quarters there has been an improve- 
ment in delivery instructions. Negotia- 
tions are still pending with regard to 
the renewal of the 42’s American weft 
Price agreement. Buying of Egyptian 
yarns has been irregular. 
There have been indications of a fall- 
ing off in the amount of cloth demand. 
Inquiry has been fairly persistent, but 
buyers have been less disposed to place 
orders. Makers have found it very diffi- 
cult to obtain higher prices. Scattered 
transactions have been put through for 
India, but the total sales have been 
Smaller than during the first half of 
October. 

The reported terms of the new trade 
agreement with Egypt have given very 
little satisfaction, as apparently there 
is to be no reduction in the tariff. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—Business has re- 
verted to dullness in all sections of the 
jute trade. Prices of raw jute and of 
Calcutta goods have shown signs of 
weakness recently and buyers are hold- 
ing off in the hope of still lower terms. 
Imports of raw jute into Calcutta so 
far this season are higher than they 
have been for some seasons past, which 
does not point to the short crop fore- 
cast Officially in September. More than 
half of the estimated crop has already 
been received in the first four months 
of the season and it is generally con- 
sidered that the yield of the crop will 
exceed 8 million bales, compared with 
the forecast of 6,696,000 bales. This 
quantity, with the carry-over of about 
one million bales, will not, however, be 
sufficient to meet the world’s require- 
ments and it may be that stocks in the 
hands of users, which have already been 
reduced to low levels, will be further 
depleted by the end of the season on 
June 30, 1939. 

Spinners and manufacturers are still 
very busy on orders in hand, but there 
is very little fresh business coming in, 
and there are fears that producers will 
be compelled to accept lower rates after 
the New Year. However, by that time, 
there may have been an accumulation 
of orders which will enable sellers to 
maintain their production on_ the 
present satisfactory scale. The main ad- 
verse factor in the industry is the im- 
mense size of the stocks of goods in 
Calcutta, which it will take a long time 
to dispose of even at the reduced work- 
ing hours of 45 per week, compared 
with 54 worked previously. 

The price of Daisee-2/3 has been re- 
duced to £19 5s. per ton and Tossa-2/3 
to £20, November/December. Common 
8-Ib. cops are maintained at 2s, 3d. and 
10-0z. 40-in. hessians at 23d. and 8-oz. 


at 24d. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THe upward trend of the prices of 
sensitive commodities came to a halt 
last week, when movements showed 
considerable irregularity. This week the 
general trend was downwards. The 
downward movement was led by 
wheat, and in the absence of an 


(Continued on page 298) 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Oct. 26, Nov. 


1938. 1938. | 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN. etc.— 

Wheat— “— a * 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 lb, ......... 27 3 26 
Eng. Gaz. av., Pet CWL. — -ceeeese: S: 3 4 
Liv. Dec., per cental  ...ccccces 47 4 
our, per 280 lb.— 

Straights, d/d London _......... 24 6 _ 
Manitoba, €X StOre ....c0.seseeees { = ; 24 

Barley, Eng. Gaz.av. percwti. ... 9 O 8 

Oats, - - 1. se 6 3 6 

Maize, La Plata, landed, 4801b.... 27 0 26 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cWl......- 7 9 7 

MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 lb.— 
English long sides............-0+ { : : : 
Argenune chilled hinds moon : ; : 
Mauiton, per 8 lb.— ‘ 
English wethers  ..........0e2e- : : 4 
N.Z. trozen wethers — .....05.- ; 7 : 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
N.Z. frozen .......0008 ereeseeres ; é : 
Pork, English, per 8 lb. ........+ ; : : 

BACON (per cwt.)— 

SEED dcasessninhncsmeseanainehnes 94 0 92 
SEED cncicemprsniseninueemestn 95 0 9 
EPID » eomntcmisiareiisidasaninniaas 92 0 92 

84 0 84 
BARD i concicceisameomnniiienbepesantin 93 0 93 

BAMS (per cwt.)— 

SEED .skiehonstvanibacncsnbonsens 100 0 100 

> 96 «0 960 

United States Seorccccees-csecces 97 0 97 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

SID rebcansnsstatesenacdsebects 110 0 110 
New Zealand — ....cccscce omnia an RSS 

o J 136 
OMI <ernancossnorenssennes peonesee 132 04137 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
> of 72 
SD easceititieecn jnetenneuae 73 04 73 

— 70 6 
PEPIN © -shbintccticendhconins 71 6} 70 
_ 86 0 86 
English Cheddars se eeersercerces 92 0 92 
’ 60 0 64 
Dutch see eeceeeeecers fereereeces eee 64 0 68 

COCOA (per cwt.)— 

ate 23 0 22 
Accra, & ‘ Sere eeeeerecssesess sereess $ 23 9 23 
33 O 33 
IE: « ceistncescairionsaigans “144 0 44 
32 6 32 
ee pornensavenness 330 33 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supr. c. & f. ............... 34 0 34 
> Sa : 58 0 60 
Costa Rica, medium to good =f 730 78 

: 60 0 60 
Kenya, medium seeeceseccescoses 70 0 70 

EGGS (per 120)— 

— 15-151» lb. 22 6 23 
English (15-1512 lb.) ............ 23 0 «24 

| 163 17 
Danish (151, ib.) se) 16 9° «47 

FRUIT— 

S. Afri os ll 6 13 
Oranges, can boxes ...... 15 6 17 
rr 9 6 iI 
= Brazilian Peras...boxes { 15 6 19 
20 0 20 
Lemons, Napies__......... boxes { 38 0 (38 
sls 12 6 Il 
» Sicilian ......... boxes { wen 
Apples, Amer. (var.)......barrels 4 : = 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian {15 0 14 
(var) Barrels | 23 6 23 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels H+} : 3 
Grapefruit, S. African............ =. 0 
0 0 
- Jamaica, Seeded .. 15 9 
a Jaffa, Seedliess ... . : 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
0 
Irish, finest bladders ............ 56 0 
0 
0 


Nila | 47 


wa cococe SESE SabSs 


49 
—-, per lb.— 
lack Lampong (in Bond) ...... O 234 
» (Duty paid) 0 33, 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... : 3 
»  Wutypaid)...4 9 $2 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, aa + 
sore 
‘> “— fiom. 
c.f. Cont. ecevesesconccee 5 0 5 
London— 
Yellow Crystals  ........00<..0- s ae = 
+ 3 
Cubes See oe ee eee eee e SSR ESE SOSH Oe ee { 23 4ls 23 


*Weeks ended Oct. 20th. and Oct. 27th 





2 Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 
1938 1938 
| SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d. s. d 
2 oe seuaiaaiiaiiain ~ m2 = rH 
4 Granulated ......ccccscseseesees «- 19 0459 ils 
1 9 1 
il | Home Grown.,,.......seseneseeees . a > au 
, | een le ute 
3 S. India... —em—_- a. oe 
9 EMPRDID <incedscneiciasecdsecectenebens 15-12 14-85 
9 { ld nsutiiiutineiiinicun Glo? ira 
3 Sumatra ..... ecccececccce ocecccecense ‘en 11-59 
0 7, nes occecsesoneunocspeseoeseconse 12:19 12°24 
oO LB ORR .ccccccccccccccccesccseccse 14-62 14-36 
TOBACCO (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
Virginia stemmed and un- { 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
: Rhodesian stemmed and un-f[ 0 9 09 
III cnicieinenentiennasinenns 1 10 1 10 
: Nyasaland stemmed and un-f[ 0 7 07 
ID eicentniencskccubanin aan 1 4 
4 
v Stemmed ........+- ° : . 0 
> East Indian 0 5 0 5 
6 Unstemmed, eceocce 1 6 l 6 
8 
: TEXTILES 
3 d d 
COTTON ib.)— : b 
Raw, Mid-American eosmeces 5-23 5°12 
9 » Sakellaridis, dis, F. G. iB wees «= 85h B42 
0 wo ABR, BGR. ceccocconcopsee 8 46 8-32 
0 Yarns, 32's Twist .......+0+ evences 953 914 
we EO iRccnnpnvcsongoneoncne 973 97 
0 »  00’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 1734 1754 
v Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds, 8. d. 8. d. 
“oxi 32’s ee 16 7 16 7 
0 »  236in. Shirtings. y 
0 19x 19, 32's & 40's 23 4 23 4 
0 » 238 in. ditto, y 
a 2 10 a wae _ 9 9 9 9 
in, ILO, 2 ¥ 
"16X15, Big lb. v.00 810 8 10 
9 FLAX (per ton)— a 
0 TRPREINN TEE cccccsctsemcwes “Oe aw 
0 Pernau HD .....cccecereseeeseseceee “ : 66 0 
0 Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ......+. 3 oy % 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
0 Reabhens PS .ccccc.cecce-nsvcesgecece » —s Be 
0 Nov.-Jan. “J2”. .. 21 0 21 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
6 Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
0 Nov.—Dec. —..ccccccccscscorceves 19/12/6 19/7/6 
D 2/3 if. Dundee, 
0 or amametnaan 19/10/0 19/5/0 
0 SISAL, (per ton)— 8. s. 
. 14 0 14 10 
0 African, Nov.-Jan. cocvecscose ecoe 17 0 17 0 
SILK Ib.) — s. d. s. d, 
6 TE ictiien Be. oe 
Qo 80 879 
0 Japan .....cccccocseccosserseecereosees 8 9 8 6 
0 ; Milan 8 0 80 
6 Italian, raw, fr. apenesecnnes 7 2 7 2 
0 WOOL Ib.) — . i 
English, Southd eons 1312 13lo 
45 » Lincoln hog, washed.. 13 13 
0 scd. super ane 23 23 
0 .S.W. greasy, super combg... 13 13 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 .. 1212 121, 
0 “a Crossbred 40-44. 10 1012 
— 70’ 281 28 
erinos 70’s a ppanabeiien 2 
6 64's — moheaie 2612 26 
0 Crossbred PD cccnccsecnscceneennt 1612 1619 
0 i binamanadauaniidann 16 16 
6 
3 
6 MINERALS 
S COAL (per ton)— f é s é 
: Welsh, best Admiralty ener eecaeses = : 33 6 
6 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 19 3 19 3 
° Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 37 9 22 : 
0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
3 Pig Cleveland No. 3,d/d. ...... 109 0 109 0 
0 Middlesbrough ........... 0 0 
6 6 6 
6 6 6 
0 
0 ‘ 
9 } i | 
0 / j / 
3 These ete 47/2/6 46/0/0 
Te m Seer eeseereseesees 47/ 3, 9 46/1 3 
0 nomnineticteat 212/0/0 211/15/0 
: Stan: —— ee 2i2i0 /0 
Three months .......sssseresses /3/ 2/15/0 
3 sot 213/7/6 212/17/6 
1 aecameans 16/216 16/0/0 
eeeeeeeeeree / 16/1 3 
3 aod DIG --cssseceerecsereeeees 18/15/0 18/ a0 
7 ao G.O.B.— 
a = os sessed 15/8/9 14/11/3 
4lg “sere""L15/11/3 14/12/6 
nmin, and bars . 94/0/0 94/0/0 
0 billets ....... 102/0/0 102/0/0 
6 pabnniheneaieiinnenaeet “4180939 1s /0/0 
Antimony, Chinese .............. 60/0/0 60/0/0 
634 s. d. 
Wolfram, Chinese ......per oni 58 0 
101) 65 61 0 
lig Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 8/0/0 
Tie Quicksilver ............ per 76 lb. 14/10/0 14/1070 


5 


Oct. 26, Noy 
1938 1933. 
GOLD, per fine ounce ........ece000. 145 9 14 
ry (per ounce)—~ 
seecneeesenes Socecceccoccsee cece. 1 7%, 1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London are 
in paper bags 20 to ton (tree, non- ~returnabie)— 
4-ton loads and upwards 


CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ... 
» Nitric 


na 


oe mOoCOomE! 


d, 
0 
Ol4 


- 


mp SIMBRTRG, COE cccccccccccccsece: 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ............ 
Ammonia, carb. ............ ton/ 21 Y 
Sulphate ....ce..es00.-. aes 

Arsenic, | neem per ton 35 0 


Borax, gran. ........... percwt 13 
» powder . enshetiipeaneinessvee 15 
Nitrate of soda . - percwt. 8 


Potash, Chiko 7 0 


» Sulphate ...... percwt. 10 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per cwt.4 10 


Crystals .......... sesseens POE OWL A 5 
Sulphate of Copper...... per ton 
COPRA (per ton)— 
Straits, cif 


v~--—CoOoCco- 


a 


~ 
~ 


hr 
coecc 


Ww 
CSowolrocosecook oooocoreoauiwt 


— A a oO 


— a ee 


SueeeonsooehSeSSecnneum 
MIF SSOCORUYS 


— 
xc 
vi 
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— 
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HIDES (per Ib.) — 
Wet salted, Australian ........... 


a 
Cape SOOO Ee SHOE ESOT O SORT EEE OEE EEE 


Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... 


Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 


BS Bi crcbsnseneranenpeeseseeree 


nN SS 


6 


INDIGO (per lb.) — 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine veo 


LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. sosconsoseee 


Bark Tanned Sole camnsnnnsnseens 


a 

awn cococeococeceoceo”’ S 

oo NV Fe VE NS Ve Sw Ube O 
cocococococeoceoceo”’ 


ow 


~ 


_ 
aacor--, 


~ 
ZAwmoOonouuwnecnoance-- 


Shoulders from DS Hides seoene 


. Eng. or WS do. saosee 
Bellies from DS do. seonsonsonsoene 


mw Eng or WS0. sessed 
Dressing Hides ssssessssseeseeeee 


Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. { 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.) 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London .., 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts 

ex. instal. Thames— 
Diesel PT ee 


Com | purer cocorocconne-™ 
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ROSIN (per ton)— 15/15/0 1515/0 
American 


sneeeecesroseeccoonsooooses ) 1Q/1() 0 19 0 


RUBBER Ib.)— 8. 
St. rib pane spesences 0 


mss (per Lig 49 
N Orange 
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Oil saereeseseces od” Bag. no 9/2/6 9 2/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
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La Plata, Nov. ssscsscsssssesseee 10/16/9 wits 


eeeeee aeeceeeeserseeseesre® .. d 


Turpentine ............ per cwt 34 3 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicies—and 4° 09% 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


Coa. Output (’000 tons) 


Week ended | Jan.-September 


{ 





District =| Oct, | Oct. 
' 4, 22, | 1937 | 1938 
1938 | 1938 | 
Northumberld.! 297:°6 291-7 10,663-4' 9,927-2 
Durham ..... | 613:9 650-7 24,807°7 23,685°8 
Yorkshire ... 900 0 907-5 33,385:3) 31,463°3 
Lancs,Cheshire | 
andN, Wales.| 338 8 348 4 13,182-0) 12,680-:9 
Derby, Notts &, 
Leicester .. 661°6 668-4 24,992-5) 23,601°9 
Statis, Wores, | | 
Salop & War- | | 
re | 393-8 399°5 15,032°1) 14,509: 


South Wales & | 
Monmouth.. 797 9 792-5 28,378-7) 27,001: 
Ocher English 
districts* ... | 122°5 122-6) 4,090-6} 4,063 
Scotland ...... | 6306 615 2 23,936°4! 22,462 


Total ... | 4,756°7 4,796°5 178468 7169396 l 


or SoS @ 





* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
aad Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(000 bales) 





Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
| 
Variety a ee Pee a 
| Aug.1, | Aug. 1, 
- —_ | 1937- | 1938- 
1938 | 1938 | Oct. 29, | Oct. 28, 
a ae | a | 1937 | 1958 
si | 
American .... | 21:2 | 21:5 | 204 255 
Brazilian ......... 47/50} 996] 51 
Peruvian, etc... | 2:5 | 2:5 | 36 18 
Ezypuan ts 4°6| 7:4) 66 | 65 
Sudan Sakel ... | 3:3) 3°6| 47 | 46 
East Indian....., 38 | 6:3} 78 | 113 
Other countries |} 2:8 2:4 56 | 37 











Tol ..... | 42-9 48-7| 672 | 585 
j | j 


Metals 


_ SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Week ending From Jan 











— ees. eee 
Oct. 26, | Nov. 2, | 2, 1938 
1938 | 1938" | 
— l Seeeceeentnenneeeceen suuuantnecnmemntieemenn — 
| Tons Tons Tons 
| 9,550 6,400 406,025 
2,715 1,760 76,235 
“a : 6,900 321,200 
pelter,..""""" 5,400 4,200 | 259,750 
eaheaidgei! Se ee 
U.K. Stocks 


a 
Se teseesnssnssnnsescsenmeae 


| Oct. 22, | Oct. 29, 
1938 | 1938 





Cepper &. official w’houses) : Tons | Tons 
7 Roush seeetsenceesesseseoseenvees anat 4,616 
in London and Liverpooi)... | “a’eis | 79230 


MFTALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
7. = Oct. 15, Oct. 22, 
193 
Production—per cent. of 7 _ 
MED Scawdsencncxses 7994 51-57 53-60 


Week ended 
Oct. 28, Oct. 20, Oct. 27, 
1937 1938 1938 


Tons Tons Tons 

Shipments is alae eet 7,704 4,346 5,780 
Stocks (warehouse and 

Ge iireiinstcnencneceen 6,251 4,906 4,895 


Forty-three Weeks ended 
Oct. 28, 1937 Oct. 27, 1938 


Tons To 
Shipments ............06. 347,062 203,543 
Foods 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
___ (009 quarters) 


| Week ended! Season to 


| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
zs 29, | 30, { 29, 
| 1938 1938 1937, 1938 






























From— 
N,. America......... 1,013 920 5,280 8,014 
Argentina and | 
Uruguay........0. 100 186 1,312 1,700 
Australia ........ none | 105 22 1,928 2,834 
i cconittiieniciniin | 160 134 2,144 3,669 
Danube and dist. . 190 377 2,544 1,642 
| SE Ee . sas 627 424 
Other Countries .. 5 ll 315 18 
PG ctckandinneke | 1,591 1,852 14,150: 18,301 
_ 
) 349 414 4,035 3,585 
RE” ccocssane | 376 218 2,149 5,042 
PEONCE csceccccscsoase | 66 19 152, 432 
Belgium . we | 207 253 1,559 1,588 
BONING dc ccccccccecs | 56 65 1,007 1,117 
BE sinsscnave dnnine 56 117 284 464 
=e 57 15 366 331 
Scandinavia ........ | 36 76 434 566 
Other European | 
_ Countries........ | 246 261 1,289 1,807 
Ex-European 
Countries ........ | 242 414 2,875 3,369 
) scktucensads ' 1,591 1,852 14,150 18,301 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
(‘000 quarters) 

















Week ended FromApr.1to 
From Oct. , Oct. | Oct.) Oct. 

22, 29, 30, ; 29, 
1938 | 1938 1937 1938. 
Argentina ......... ~ | 6468 = 380 26,513 8,715 
Auantic America ... | 83 144 4 11,158 
Danube Region ...... | 15 36, 2,287 2,286 
S. & B. AMIR. ..ccecee | y 59, 3,647 863 
Indo-China, etc. ... | 43 40 937 1,200 

I ian | 634 © 659. 33,388 24,22 
OTHER Foops _ 

| Week ended 

Oct. 22, | Oct. 29, 

1938 | 1938 
Ce nE EEE ' — 

Bacon: 

Arrivals in London (bales) 14,700 | 14,227 
Danish ....... evccecceses cocees 5,628 | 5,881 
CaMadian ...ccccccccccecceceee 1,990 1,923 
Dutch ...... 1,745 1,725 
Lithuanian sueeesswes 3,571 3,153 
PORE cccccccesseocccs mens | wate ; 

Cocoa | 
Movements in Lond. (bags) 
LaMGOG scccccscescescccescesees | 553 3,290 
D/d for home consumption 3,193 4,752 
EXPOFtsS — ...ceeeeeeeseneeenees 287 1,770 
Stocks, end of week .....- 183,578 | 180,346 


_ OTHER Foops— cont.) 


Week ended 


Oct. 22, Oct. 29, 


1938 1938 
COFFEE: 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
Brazilian—Landed ......... | 393 7 
» D/d for home consn. 97 102 
— Sees 
, Stocks, end of week. | | ; 
= 9 eK... | 35689 3 
Centra! and S. American & _ 
| 112 
D/d for home consumpton 2,143 1,575 
aupaets sinineiens ssduibcad 829 3,342 
tocks, end of wee 83 305 8.478 
» ena of week,...... LE 8,478 
Other kinds—Landed...... 2,351 1'586 
» D/dtor home consn. 3,325 3,333 
3c EOE nov ncceccse: 295 454 


9 Stocks end of week. 50.69 8,49 
Meat: pore ee 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 


OY Gaga einer Canaenccns 8,717 9,562 
BOCES GG GOD cncccscdersicts 4,363 4,840 
Mutton and lamb ......... i 2,602 2,914 
Pork and bacon ............ | 975 1,001 
POI QORk avenccceurccieves | 777 807 
SuGAR 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) 
AR iccsiccmixeuken dahindeas } 11,556 18,032 
i ES . | 15,683 15,770 
Stocks, end of week ...... 221,976 224,238 
Tea:* | 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : | 
PR <inacusasanesesasconee 50,091 49,994 
DN diccacsssandaneeasttinicn | 3,312 6,112 
COED sccterexe ccdcnniniiniens 25,266 | 24,382 
TONE: cs iciesxetaniaunbaansines | 1,304 967 
I ccdccinsiniinaaiin Does 329 
PE dtieiiaaiiniinniaion 1,298 1,080 
. ” pewonenncres 81,271 | 82,864 


* Weeks ended October 20tn and 27th. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week enced 
| Oct. 22, ; Oct. 29, 
| 1938 1938 
RMN cccdnidadecstnesawnes tons 1,319 975 
SII caccancsscavecereces tons 2,017 4,042 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 96,579 | 93,512 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended From Jan. 1 to 
| 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
22, 29, 30, 29, 


| 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
! 


Argenune to— 


U.K. and Orders 0-6 4:2 417:2 (233-2 
COmIMENE 2.00000. 17°5 7-8 485-0 541°5 
U.S.A. and Canada 14°5 | 11:9 690 296°9 


Australia, Brazil, 











OBS. ccneccsesads-os 1:3 ro 20:7 | 17:2 
Calcutta to— | 
U.K. and Orders... ccs | Ed 216-7 | 1-6 
Continent ......... aan = 0:2 0-9 
Bombay to— 
U.K. and Orders... 0-3 8-4 63-9 133°3 
Continent ......... | 0-6; O-1;} 11:2] 7:8 
Madras to U.K.... .. | «- ad peg ‘ 
India to— 
Australia, etc....... Sad 2°7 | 24:2 | 16°6 
Ceti scksescsnsnse Daa teen ; és 
Sundries .....ccecccoees | 1:2 
"TOD Na wnassensns | 34-8 | 36-2 1830-6 1338-0 


en 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 


GRAINS (per bushel)— Cones Cents 
Neat, . acago, Dec. .......0. 6533 6354 
Maize, pintipeg, Dec.....:: ina 595g 5734 
Oate Pricaso, Dec. ...22."° 461 445 
wis Chicago, Dec, ”..°7"""""* a * F 
Bey Chicago, Dec. '"""""*"" oe a. 41 
ey, W innipeg, Dec." Pes . 361 ue 
METALS 


(per Ib, )— 

0: ; 

*P&h N.Y. Domestic spot... 11-1712 10-9212 
ucers’ export 11:45 11-20 





Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 


1938 1938 

METALS (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot .......0. 46°25 46°10 
Lead, N.Y., SPOt.......eeceeee « 3° 5-10 


Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .... 5°05 5-05 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)}— 


Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec. ..... . 476 4:66 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
Rio, No. 7 ....++0+++ waoee 512 512 


Santos, No. 4 ......+ 8 8 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8°80 9°01 


Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 


1938 1938 
Cents Cents 

MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Nov........-- 8 2 8 = 

é a2 ca 


Lard. Chicago, Dec. ..........+. 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


per barrel ...........esee-0+s: 96 C6 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 16’ 16llig 
Do. do. Dec. 16%, 161116 
, N.Y., Cuban Cent, 
“= 3°10 3-10 


Q6 deg.s SPOt cereevscseerscsens 


AR NAB Np A OCR DES nte i e 


vif 
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(Continued from page 295) 
international export agreement its pros- 
pects remain unfavourable. Raw cotton 
was also marked down in price, partly 
as a result of the decline in demand. 
Rubber prices showed little change on 
the week, but the leading non-ferrous 
metals were slightly cheaper. Raw 
sugar, exceptionally, rose in price. 

Price movements in the United 
States were also downwards. Thus, 
during the week ended last Wednesday 
Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities (December 31, 1931 
100) fell from 144.9 to 143.4. A month 
ago the index stood at 144.4 and a year 
ago at 160.1. 


Metals 


Copper.—The price of copper 
fluctuated considerably this week and 
closed on Wednesday at £45 15s. per 
ton, a net loss of £1 2s. 6d. on the week. 
The demand has declined again in the 
absence of encouraging reports from the 
United States. Nevertheless, sales were 
well absorbed and thus steadied the 
market at the lower level. The imme- 
diate outlook is chiefly dependent on 
the trend of events in the United States. 
As, however, production outside the 
United States will rise quite substan- 
tially within the next few weeks, too 
much optimism is not justified. 

* 


Tin.—Tin prices also varied con- 
siderably, but closed on Wednesday 
only 5s. down at £211 15s. per ton. 
Sales have remained substantial, al- 
though the very low quota is now 
making itself felt in current supplies. 
The October tin statistics had an en- 
couraging effect on general sentiment. 

cceording to Messrs A. Strauss and 
Company, Limited, the world’s total 
visible supply on October 31st was 
30,197 tons, a decline of 809 tons on 


the month. This was the first decline in 
tin stocks since May last and as the 
visible supply includes the substantial 
tonnage shipped under the buffer pool 
quota, the decline in stocks indicates 
that the present quota would be in- 
sufficient even if the pool quota were 
available to the free market. Contrary 
to early expectations, the activity of the 
United States tinplate industry did not 
improve in October and covered only 
25 per cent. of capacity. A rise in 
production, however, is expected 
shortly, as stocks of tinplate on the 
other side of the Atlantic have declined 
sharply in recent months. 
* 


Lead and Spelter.—Markets in 
these metals followed the general 
trend. The closing price of lead—£16 
per ton—was 12s. 6d. down on the 
week, while spelter, at £14 11s. 3d. per 
ton, closed 17s. 6d. lower. Early this 
week there were reports from Mexico 
of a lead smelter strike. It was, 
however, quickly settled and had thus 
but little influence on the market. There 
is still no information on the progress 
of the cartel negotiations, but it is 
learned on good authority that they are 
still continuing. 


Grains 


Wortp shipments during the week 
ended on Wednesday have been excep- 
tionally heavy and reports of the com- 
ing Argentine wheat crop have been 
increasingly favourable. Consequently, 
prices have declined, with buyers tend- 
ing to hold off the market. Further 
rains have been reported in Australia, 
but the drought continues in Victoria, 
where the wheat crop may become a 
total loss. According to the Corn Trade 
News, European imports of wheat in 
the first three months of the current 
season were considerably higher than in 


THE 
Contents of the NOVEMBER Issue include :— 


GERMANY AFTER MUNICH 
By W. G. J. Knop 


LESSONS OF THE CRISIS: 


THE CLEARING BANKS IN THE CRISIS 
By Paul Bareau 


THE DISCOUNT MARKET’S AWAKENING 
THE CRISIS AND THE EXCHANGE MARKET 


By Paul 
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THE CITY IN 1914 
By F. Leslie White 


A.R.P. AND THE BANKS 
By James Greenhill 


SCOTTISH BANKING: 
SCOTTISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
By C. J. Shimmins 
THE SCOTTISH BANKS IN 1937/38 
SCOTTISH BANKING AND CHEAP MONEY 


SCOTTISH BANK ARCHITECTURE 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


The price of THE BANKER, which can be obtained from any good-class 
newsagent, is 28. 6d., or will be sent on application (28. 9d. post free). 


The Subscription rates, post free to any part of the world, are £1 5s. Od. 
for twelve months or 128. 6d. for six months. 


The Publisher, 20 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 





the corresponding period of Previoy 
seasons, in spite of record home cr io 
It 1S possible that some of the Tr 
is due to purchases made at the time if 
the crisis. The maize market has also 
been dull, with large quantities afloat: 
prices of all varieties have tended 
downward during the week. Nor ha 
much interest been shown in importe { 
feeding barley, in spite of a scarcity 
of offers from Russia. om 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Trade in meat was 
generally slow, particularly for the fresh 
killed product. Egg prices registered q 
further rise: Danish butter rose sharply 
in price at the end of last week, while 
prices for Dominion butters were un- 
changed. The bacon market has been 
Steady, with a small reduction in the 
price of English bacon. 

* 

Colonial Produce. —Sugar Prices 
were advanced by 14d. per cwt. on 
Monday and by a similar amount on 
Wednesday; the futures market has 
been firm during the week. Accra cocoa 
was easier before the weekend, but 
prices recovered early in the current 
week. With a quiet demand, business at 
the coffee and tea auctions has shown 
little change. 


Fruit and Vegetables.— Potato 
prices at the Borough have been un- 
changed, in spite of large supplies. 
Trade in other vegetables was slow, nor 
was there a brisk business in fruit, ex- 
cept for oranges which were in short 
supply. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds. —Business re- 
mains restricted and prices of most of 
these products have tended to full. 
Business in new crop linseed is re- 
ported from the Continent at about £10 
per ton for January loading; the pro- 
gress of the crop in the Argentine is re- 
ported to be satisfactory. The price of 
linseed oil is barely steady at somewhat 
lower levels than last week, while 
cotton oil is about 10s. per ton cheaper. 
The demand for oilcakes is moderate 
at unchanged prices. 

* 


Rubber.—Prices have fluctuated 
within narrow limits; business is mark- 
ing time pending the meeting of the 
Regulation Committee on November 
15th. Prospects of an increase in the 
exportable percentage from 45 to 50 
are being discussed, but the balance of 
Opinion seems to favour the continua- 
tion of the lower figure for at least 
another three months. 

* 


Furs.—The London autumn fur 
auctions, which opened at the begit- 
ning of last week, did not change the 
general trend of fur prices. Compare 
with the spring sales in May ast, 
prices of the majority of furs declined 
by 10 to 20 per cent., and a substantial 
part of the collections was withdrawn 
from sale, The auctions were chiefly 
attended by London merchants; L¢!P- 
zig and Paris were also well repre 
sented, but the number of visitors from 
the other Continental countries and ¢ 
United States was small. 
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November 5, 1938 
— 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN EMPIRE ZINC PRODUCERS 








APPLICATION FOR INCREASE IN IMPORT DUTY 


The ninth annual general meeting of Imperial Smelting Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Horne (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: —Gentlemen,—The net profit for the year amounted 
to £103,327, compared with £257,092 in the preceding twelve 
months. With a sum of £70,620 brought forward, we had £173,947 
available for distribution. As we have already informed you in the 
directors’ report, we decided, owing to the depressed state of the 
zinc industry and the precipitous fall in the price of metal during 
the past financial year, to restrict the dividend payment on the 
6} per cent. cumulative preference shares for the half year ended 
3th June to 1} per cent., making the total distribution for the year 
4} per cent. 

ZINC SMELTING 


The unsatisfactory results of the past financial year were caused 
by a combination of circumstances which unfortunately affected 
adversely both sides of our accounts. On the revenue side we 
suffered a severe fall in the price of zinc, and on the expenditure 
side we had to meet an increase in wages, as well as rising costs 
for freights and raw material. 

The average price of zinc fell from £22 12s. 7d. in July, 1937, 
to £12 19s. 11d. in June, 1938. Happily it has not remained at 
the latter figure. You are aware that zinc-smelting entails both a 
heavy consumption of coal and the employment of a large labour 
force, to which must be added the cost of transport. In all these 
categories costs have risen substantially. On comparing the relative 
costs of these items for the year ended June 30, 1935, with those 
for the year ended June 30, 1938, I find our expenditure has been 
increased by no less a figure than £125,000. Accordingly, it is plain 
that to the adverse effect on our revenue receipts of the low prices 
realised for zinc there has been added a considerable burden of rising 
costs. The incidence of these two factors in combination on our 
Profits is evident from the accounts now before you. 

Notwithstanding the high degree of efficiency attained in our 
plants, we have been denied success largely by factors outside of 
our control, and it becomes more and more evident that we have 
deen endeavouring to carry on a vital industry with a degree of 
Protection which has been inadequate, and in no way commensurate 
with the safeguards afforded to other similar British industries. 


AN IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD 


You will recall that when I last addressed you I informed you 
that the needs of the zinc-smelting industry in this country were 
under investigation by a Government Committee. As a result of 
their Report, the Import Duties Advisory Committee were requested 
by the Government to assist in promoting agreement between the 
Producers of zinc in the United Kingdom and those in other parts 
_* Empire. I gladly acknowledge their zealous efforts towards 
this end, and the care and consideration which they have devoted 
. their task. As a result of frequent meetings and protracted 
Negotiations, agreement between all the parties has been reached, 
nee scheme, Supported by all the producers of zinc within the 

ih Empire, has been formulated. 

a oo oe this scheme, an application for an increase in the duty 

Mported foreign zinc, signed by ali these producers, has been 
a “7 — Duties Advisory Committee, who have publicly 
vetietion one they have under consideration proposals for the 
of Em tne reed existing arrangements governing supplies and prices 
pesticaden — and the import duty on foreign zinc, and, in 

A » for an increase in the present rate of duty. 

Teese Scheme in question is now under consideration by the 
to en would I think be improper for me either to enlarge or 
hopeful a — ut. I am, however, entitled to say that I am 
date. If, as o shall Teceive their decision at a reasonably early 
step forward at this proves to be favourable, then an important 
Our report will have been taken, and as we have indicated in 
country wil a better foundation for the zinc industry in this 
"Y will have been laid. 

the i — you, however, that the zinc undertakings in 
industry ae. and in the Empire are part of a world-wide 
Not be seem - “ reasonable stability within this industry could 
CO-Operati Ce unless it were facilitated by a broader measure of 

°n among leading international producers. We are will- 
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ing, as I have indicated on previous Occasions, to make our contri- 
siith hich « or Ne an a 
bution to such an agreement, and the scheme now before the Import 


Duties Advisory Committee will, in my opinion, | 


pul ; 9¢ helpful in pro- 
viding a basis for more fruitful co-operation to the benefit of all 
interests both in the United Kingdom and abroad. 

I propose now to pass in brief review some of the more impor- 
tant features of our associated activities. 


THE NATIONAL SMELTING CO., LTD. 
IMPROVED METALLURGY LIMITED 


Metallurgical practice never stands still and the nec essity of enter- 
Prise and research are never absent from the minds of our officers. 
As a result of their zeal and ingenuity, it has become evident that 
some further improvements can still be made at the cost of furnace 
alterations. In view of the situation which we have been confront- 
ing for some time, it has required courage on the part of your 
directors to embark on any further capital expenditure, but our 
claims to protection have always been based upon the fact that 
our plant was as efficient as any in the world and, if we were not 
to incorporate the new improvements, we feared that our metal- 
lurgical efficiency might start for the first time to lag behind that 
which other producers might achieve. In view, therefore, of the 
importance of our industry to the defence of the country and in the 
expectation that at long last it may receive proper safeguards, we 
have taken the risk of committing ourselves to proceed with these 
changes. Moreover, considerable metallurgical progress continues 
to be made with regard to the vertical retort plant of Improved 
Metallurgy Limited, and we look forward confidently to increased 
output and recoveries through improvements in that process which 
is still comparatively novel. 

Certain changes made in the furnace setting of one retort towards 
the end of the period under review gave an important increase in 
output and performance. The other fifteen retorts will be altered 
in a similar manner when they fall due for repair. 

As a result of the modifications to which I have just referred 
and of important improvements devised by the American inventors 
of the vertical retort process, we expect an increase in furnace 
production and a gradual decrease in costs in the course of the 
present year. 

SULPHURIC ACID 


Production during the first half of the year was at a record 
level, but was deliberately lowered in the second half to accord 
with the decline in consumption following the general recession 
in trade. An increasing demand for acid has been experienced since 
the opening of our current year and stocks have now been reduced 
to a reasonable level. 


MAZAK ALLOYS 


There was only a small decrease in deliveries of our Mazak 
Alloys during the financial year as compared with those for the 
previous period. We believe that this comparative stability in a 
time of falling orders indicates the increasing importance of 
these alloys in the manufacture of special components. 


LITHOPONE 


The works of Orr’s Zinc White Limited, at Widnes, have 
operated during the whole year satisfactorily and have been kept 
thoroughly up to date both as regards plant equipment and pro- 
cesses employed. 

THE OUTLOOK 


It will be apparent to you from the tenor of my remarks that 
the exceptional ill-fortune which we have encountered in the past 
year has been due to factors entirely outside of our control. He 
would be a rash man under present circumstances who attempted 
any forecast of the future. But if present political uncertainties 
were resolved, the prospects of general peace amongst the nations 
enhanced, and our industry given the safeguards enjoyed by other 
industries of less importance to the country, I would look with great 
confidence to the future. 

Now that the Empire producers of zinc are in accord, we are 
encouraged to believe that after many anxious years a scheme on 
the lines at present under consideration by the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee will soon receive approval. _The recent fall in 
prices has been arrested and indeed reversed. Signs are gathering 
which point to some revival of confidence in the United States “ 
America with the prospect of growing industrial activity and an 
improved demand for raw materials. 

We must hope that nothing will oc 
the United States for its orderly and progressive developn on 
contribute more than almost anything else to the restoration of com- 
mercial and industrial activity throughout the world. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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UNITED DAIRIES, LIMITED 
INCREASED SALES—EFFICIENCY IN DISTRIBUTION 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting of United Dairies, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Joseph H. Maggs (chairman and manager director), in the 
course of his speech, said: The net profit brought into the balance 
sheet is £631,654, and it is now proposed to pay a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 7} per cent., making 12} per cent. for the 
year, and to transfer £100,000 to reserve. 

I am pleased to be able to report that our sales increased by 
over £2,000,000 and our milk purchases by upwards of 6,000,000 
gallons. 

The improvement in retail milk sales which commenced in 1936 
continued steadily until October, 1937. With the advent of the 
higher retail price in November, necessitated by the increased price 
paid to the Milk Marketing Board, a decline in sales per customer 
set in at once. This decline was not recovered when the retail price 
was reduced in the spring, and with the abnormal increase in price 
this July, a further marked decrease in milk sales took place. For the 
first three-quarters of our trading year our business was generally 
good, and on rising markets the demand for dairy products taxed all 
our factories to the utmost. 


FURTHER INCREASE IN WHOLESALE PRICE 


Notwithstanding the falling off in sales of retail milk and dairy 
products, the negotiations with the Milk Marketing Board for the 
new contract year, commencing October Ist, resulted in a further 
increase in the wholesale price of milk. Faced with increased pro- 
duction of milk and a falling off in consumption, and assisted with 
lower prices for cattle feeding stuffs, and the promise of additional 
financial assistance to the tune of about £1,700,000 by the Govern- 

nent, one might have anticipated that the Milk Marketing Board 

would at least have been content to accept the same contract terms 
as last year, but after demanding an increase of twelvepence per 
12 gallons, they ultimately agreed to accept fourpence, thus con- 
solidating the extra price awarded them in July on account of the 
drought. 

In the light of last year’s experience, the distributors were unani- 
mously opposed to any higher retail price than 7d. per quart, and the 
price has been stabilised at that figure for the whole year. This 
decision is bound to adversely affect our profits for the current year, 
as we expect to be retailing milk at a loss for the first six months 
of the contract, the additional profit on the summer milk coming 
into our following financial year. 

The position of the home producer of processed milk products is 
far from satisfactory. Voluntary import quotas, which provide 
almost his sole protection against the world’s surplus being dumped 
here, worked satisfactorily as long as supplies were scarce, but are 
now threatening to break down entirely. 

The principal Continental importing country gave notice in 
August to terminate the minimum price agreement for milk powder. 
Since then that particular country has been persuaded to enter 
again into a minimum price agreement with home manufacturers, 
but this has had to be on the understanding that the prices fixed 
from time to time must be at such a level as to be competitive with 
imports from the Dominions. 


LOW DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Much publicity has been given in the Press to a speech made by 
the Minister of Pensions—Mr Ramsbotham—last week, when he 
referred to what he termed “ remarkable defects in the distribution ” 
of milk, and went on to say “If the distribution of tobacco and 
cigarettes was organised on similar lines, smokers would need to be 
much richer or give up smoking altogether.” 

Well, we shall see what the Government, of which this gentleman 
is a distinguished member, has to offer to remedy this shocking 
state of affairs. As things are to-day, that is, with unrestricted 
competition in distribution, United Dairies has nothing to be 
ashamed of on the score of efficiency—indeed, I make so bold as to 
say that no product of the farm, not even tobacco, is distributed with 
greater economy and absence of waste than milk. 

By and large, ours is a transport problem, but added to that is the 
cost of processing and the risks inherent in dealing with a highly 
perishable article. Now, from the London terminus, we collect, 
pasteurise and deliver in exact quantities to the hospitals and other 
institutions, for an all-in charge of 1d. per gallon, or .175d. per Ib.; 
for the domestic consumer we take a can of milk, pasteurise, pack it 
in 100 glass bottles, and deliver twice daily for a charge of about 
one penny per Ib. Incidentally, I may add, we pay the man who 
does the job a higher wage than any comparable distributive trade. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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LAKE VIEW AND STAR, LIMITED 
CONSIDERABLY INCREASED PROFIT 


The twenty-cighth ordinary general meeting of Lake 
Star, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, in London 

Mr John A. Agnew, the chairman, said that he was pleased io 
report that a profit of £482,031 had been made during the y - 
under review, being £42,126 higher than that for the previous y ie 
That increase was entircly due to the larger tonnage and higher o 
of ore treated and to the improved rate of gold recovery ui 


ty. 


Three dividends of 12} per cent. each, amounting to £2} 


t 
had been paid and declared during the year. After Providing fy 
amounts written off, and for British and Australian taxation. there 
remained a balance of £89,279, from which the directors had decide 
to recommend the payment of a final dividend of 12} p 
making a total distribution for the year of 50 per cent. That won! 
leave £19,279 to be carried forward, an increase of £9.91) over a 


amount brought in from the previous year. = 
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SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


Development work had been attended with excellent r 


be oul 


generally speaking, that applied to all the lodes worked throughow 


the year. The Minor lodes had again responded exceedingly well, 
and the importance of those lay not only in the tonnage they yielded 
but also in the improved grade of the ore exposed. They hai 
obtained by cable the following information regarding the com, 


recent operations:—‘‘In the Chaffers Section on the 2,36 


#»- 


yany’s 
haulage level to Hannans Star 911 ft. south of the shaft, 48 ft. of 
ore has been opened up, averaging 7 dwts. per ton over a width of 
54 ft. This discovery is important as it is probably the downward 
extension of the No. 2 lode, which has not been worked below the 
1,200 ft. level in this section of the mine. 

* On the 3,530 ft. level the No. 4 lode winze, 250 ft. south of the 
Chaffers shaft, has been advanced 85 ft. in ore averaging 9} dwts 
per ton over a width of 4 ft., the full width not being exposed. Ia 
the Hannans Star Section 1,090 ft. south of the Chaffers Shatr, 
the 800 ft. level main lode was advanced 59 ft. in ore averaging 
8 dwts. per ton over a width of 5 ft. No work on this lode his 
been done below this level. 

“In the Associated mine on the 300 ft. level, a diamond drill hol: 
has intersected the Tetley lode which averages 124 dwts. per Won 
over a width of 23 ft. Everything at the mine and plant ts operating 
satisfactorily.” 


STRONG ORE RESERVE POSITION 


° stian Ar 
The ore reserve figures again revealed a very strong position, © 


June 30, 1938, those reserves stood at 3,589,000 tons of an averas: 
grade of 5.67 dwis. per ton, representing an increase of 174,4)) 
tons, notwithstanding the fact that 619,919 tons had been mined 
during the year, averaging on treatment 6.28 dwts. per ton for) 
recovery of 171,345 ozs. of fine gold. 

In the metallurgical section a new laboratory had been built and 
a great deal of valuable research work had been carried out. Perhaps 
the most successful results that had been obtained for many year 
were those connected with the effect of varying temperatures in (is 
roasting section, and during the year an auxiliary system of fuss 
was completed by means of which a better and closer control of Us 
temperature was made possible. That, with the second Van 
Tongeren Dust Collector, had resulted in a better recovery from ihe 
cyanidation of the calcines and a complete elimination of {ume 

At the Associated retreatment plant 708,996 tons of residucs had 
been treated, of which 113,743 tons came from the North Kalgurt 
dumps acquired last year. The plant had run smoothly throughout 
the year and, with increased filtering capacity, the recovery had - 
higher than during the previous year, in spite of the grade of tne 
material treated being somewhat lower. Total working costs showed 
a fall of 5.26d. per ton, owing largely to reduction in muning -_ 
of 4.8d. per ton, resulting from increased underground efficien'; 
especially in transport. 


IMPROVED LABOUR SITUATION 


had beet 


It was very satisfactory to record that labour troubles 
comparatively few, with the result that both the compan) | 
employees had gained by the non-interruption of operations WTO" 


penalty 


out the year. The award of the Arbitration Court, whereby 4 P* 
was imposed for all stop-work meetings or strikes which the 
could settle, was perhaps partly, if not entirely, responsible ! 
and it was hoped that the large majority of the workers wh > hi 
experienced the benefits arising from continuous work ae 
future not be led astray so easily by the small number \" 
willing to seize any excuse for a stoppage. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE ARGENTINE RAILWAYS 
The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 

tet instant, in London. 

” J. A. Goudge, C.B.E., the chairman of the company, who 
nrocided, said: In the report before you the board have to deplore 
2 pices sed results due to the severe damage to two of the most 
aie t crops we carry—wheat and maize. The net result of our 
-ations is that we have been able to pay during the past year 
the interest on our first and second debenture stocks—five in all—and 
glso one year’s interest on the two stocks next in rank to these, 
namely, the Pacific 44 per cent. consolidated and the Argentine 
Great Western 5 per cent. debenture stock. 

Our great difficulty, of course, continues to be the question of 
loss realised on remitting home the pesos we earn in Argentina. 
I can sum up the exchange difficulty in a few words. Since our 
severe troubles commenced five or six years ago, out of a debit 
balance of £4,657,000 debenture and guaranteed interest not earned, 
I find that the loss on exchange amounts to no less than £3,949,000. 

It is seven years since we were able to pay a dividend on our 
preference stocks, and eight years since the ordinary stockholders re- 
ceived a penny on their investment. Your board regretfully lay 
this statement before you, and before the Argentine public, who have 
a direct interest in appreciating the facts about their railways. I 
feel sure this simple recital of our position will come as a surprise 
to many of our Argentine friends. 

t is not surprising, therefore, that we are all looking forward with 
great interest, if not anxiety, to the steps the Argentine authorities 
may be able to take to safeguard their own interests in the mainten- 
ance of efficient railway working. It is obvious that such a condi- 
tion as I have outlined cannot continue indefinitely. We here can 
only manifest our confidence that we shall, as ever before, receive 
full consideration of our case, and a fair adjustment of our difficult 


Ope 


We know that the Argentine Government have always appreciated 
the fact that the railways have contributed to the national life and 
development and are still vitally necessary to it. So we do not look 
forward without some grounds for hope. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY 
LIMITED 


WEATHER AFFECTS RESULTS 





The lorty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Buenos Ayres 
Western Railway, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at River 
Plate House, London. ’ 
Sir Follett Holt, K.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. (the chairman), said that 
" was distressing to have to give stockholders such a poor account 
nis — which had proved to be the worst that the railway had 
See 2 its half-century of existence. Not for forty years had 
ie taataie — See a result of severe frosts—the tonnage 
yer. The ni ¥ 000 against the million of the previous moderate 
when the oan of general goods carried was the lowest since 1905 
‘tages em was one-half the size it now was. 
a of revenue, directly through cereals and indirectly 
seal be : _— impoverishment of the producers whom they 
possible a arsed heavy. The management had done all that was 
the rise in the ae working expenses, and although handicapped by 
ialiainas aa of fuel and materials, had succeeded in obtaining 
orl per cent . : 000, leaving the balance on operating at £314,000, 
ihiaieeen om ess than in the previous year. In order to cover the 
revenue acc note interest £100,000 had been transferred to net 
~- account from the general reserve fund. 
i a _ heard rumours that the Argentine Government 
Although os i icy for the future of the privately-owned railways. 
Were that eee ae Proposals had been made, the directors’ advices 
anxious to find was no doubt that the Government, whilst being 
Was also desiro a means to improve the position of the railways, 
acquisition by a = evolving a plan to provide for their ultimate 
Of all the cq sol tate. Up to a few years ago the beneficial results 
‘ton, but fast one enterprise was shared alike by Argentine and 
and services of th ¢ lion’s share of the profit in the shape of the use 
come almost e railways was Argentine and the Briton’s share had 
come cmehene ee The whole position, therefore, had 
Would a om of balance, and it was to be hoped that it 
en for Many ane that goodwill and understanding that had 
t Crations the marked feature of the association 


- ; 
- Great Britain and Argentina. 
report was adopted. 
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BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 

_ The annual general meeting of the Bir 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th ult 
Sir Alexander Roger, the chairman, said that it 





- 


: was il 
Sausfacuon that the directors recommende a dividend of 10 per 
cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock. Profit on trading and incor 

from investments at £631 JUJ compared with £555, for 1937, 


H.M. The King had again honoured them by placing an order for 
another Daimler Straight Eight. H.M. The King and H.M. The 
Queen also owned and used Lanchester cars. The new Daimler 
Fifteen and the new Lanchester Roadrider de Luxe had comp] 
justified their introduction. 

Oaimler buses continued to enjoy popularity and trolley buses 
were running satisfactorily in Belfast, Newcastle. Hartlepool and 
Derby. They had increased the export of Daimler and Lanchester 
passenger car and Daimler bus chassis deliveries overseas by 42 
per cent. in value. They had maintained their relative position in 
new motor-cycle registrations, and the pedal cycle department had 
maintained its position in the high-quality market. 

With regard to their steel interests at Sheffield, the most strenu- 
ous efforts had been required, resulting in a record output in peace 
time. Their companies had participated in the art of fine stcel- 
making for 165 years, and it was their intention to kee p in the van 
of progress. 

Ordinary business had been adversely affected during the last six 
months, but it was their belief that a healthier position existed in 
civil work than it did a year ago. Without doubt the rise in prices 
of raw material and the burst of prosperity which accompanied it 
led to an inflated order book. To-day consumers were not carrying 
large stocks, and, consequently, civil orders which were reaching 


tely 


them to-day were for early consumption and short delivery. They 
were, of course, fortunate in being able to participate in substantial 
work under the Defence Programme, which should be continued for 
some time to come. 

In conclusion, he said that so far as their group was concerned 
they looked with a considerable amount of confidence to another 
satisfactory year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN SELECTED 
TRUST LIMITED 


CONDITIONS IN DIAMOND MARKET 





The fourteenth annual general meeting of Consolidated African 
Selection Trust, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at 20 Alder- 
manbury, London. 

Mr A. Chester Beatty (the chairman) said: Gentlemen, the net 
profit of £374,444 compares with £582,406 for the preceding year. 
The reduction reflects the decreased profit on our Gold Coast 
operations and the smaller dividends received from our Sierra Leone 
subsidiary company and on our shareholding in Cape Coast Explora- 
tion, Limited. The profits were lower in all these diamond mining 
businesses in consequence of smaller diamond sales. 

The balance sheet shows that current assets exceed current liabilities 
by approximately £280,000. | . 

The known diamond reserves on the Gold Coast and in Sierra 
Leone are sufficient to assure many years of production. In both 
colonies a great deal of work still remains to be done in prospecting 
and development of the diamond areas before their full extent can be 
ascertained. 

At recent annual general meetings I have informed you of research 
which has been going forward with the object of extending the uses of 
diamonds for industrial purposes. The progress made during the 
past year has been very encouraging, and will, I believe, lead to a 
considerably increased use of diamonds in industry. 

In regard to the diamond market, sales of uncut diamonds have 
been at a low level since the beginning of 1938, largely in consequence 


of the political uncertainty in Europe and the depressed state of 


business in the United States. I should point out that this period of 
restricted sales has extended well into our present financial year. 

The influence of the demand for diamonds by the United States 
is an important factor in the prosperity of the diamond trade, and 
it is satisfactory to observe the marked improvement in business 
activity which has been taking place recently in that country. hale 
factor, combined with an easing of the tension in European political 
conditions, is having a beneficial influence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
payment of a final dividend of 44d. per 5s. unit of stock, free of tax, 


was approved. 
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The Former German Colonies 


POPULATION AND TRADE 


Total Total 
Europeans Natives Exports Europeans Natives E Xports 
000 £ millions "000 £ millions 

most recent years 1936 most recent years 1936 
OE ae 9,400* 8,500 5 New Guinea ......... 3,800¢ 500§ 2 
a 30,700F 300 3 RU er | 200 2 4 
Cameroons ............ 2,700 3,200 2} Oe Eee 600 55 i 
ME cxkicwksessaeceice 400 1,100 } Marianne Is., etc. ... 100)| 50 1¢ 


* 30 per cent. German ; also 33,000 Asiatics ; | 30 per cent. speak German at home ; ¢ of which 500 Germans ; § areas under Govern- 
ment control only ; | also 52,000 Japanese ; {| 1934. 


Principal source for figures and diagrams : Germany’s Claim to Colonies, Royal Institute of International Affairs. 2s. 

TOTAL EXPORTS FROM FORMER 
COLONIES AS PERCENTAGE OF 
GERMAN IMPORTS FROM ALL 


SOURCES 1934 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended October 29, 1938, | 


val ordinary revenue was £15,418,000, 
es por expenditure of £20,131,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is 181,988,000, against a deficit of 
{115,304,000 a year ago. 


| 
| 
| 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Week | Week 


Revenue | igri. April 1, April ls) ended ended 
1937, to 1938, to! “oes | Oct. 


1938-39 : | a 
1937 ise | 1937 1938 

“OROINARY | | | 

REVENUE 
Income Tax $341150 70,307 76,510 3,526 4,716 
Sur-tax...... 62,000 7,560 9,340 200 210 | 
Estate, etc., | 

Duties... 88,000 53,770 42,890 1,950 1,390 | 
Stamps ... 24,000 11,810 11,530 570 1,300 
N.D.C....... | 20,000) ... 8,940... 440 
Other In. | 


Rev. Duties 1,250 180 670 30 20 


Customs ... 227,950 130,556 131,600 4,026 4,716 
Excise ...s0s 116,150 66,600 66,935 1,500 1,235 
Total Cust. 

and Excise 344,100 197,156 198,535 5,526 5,951 
Mw Duties 36,000 9,922 9,789 573, 623 
0. (Net | | 

Receipt) 8,670 8,330 
PO. Fund. 2400... — - a 
one Lands 1,330 900 860 260 230 

ec. [rom 

Sun. Loans, 5,250 3,548 4,056 ... | ... 4 
Misc. Rec... 10,500 8,440 7,247, 3, 438 
Total Ordin- er | 

ary Revenue 944,650 371,923 377,957 12,858 15,418 


—_—__— 
a - | 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to October 29, 1938, are 
shown below :— 


; (£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 559,945) Ordinary Rev. ... 377,957 


Increase in bals. 233) Eire receipts* ... 10,000 
Eire issues* ...... 3,758} Gross borr. 181,685 
Less 


Sinkg. Fds. 5,706 
Net borrowing ... 175,979 


563,936 563,936 


* Receipts and issues under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire 
(Confirmation of Agreement) Act, 1938. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 





eee 








| Ww ; | } 
Trea | ays and | 
| Bille” Means | | 
Advances | Total | . 
} | | Bank ing hen 
| Ten- | yp, | Public of | Debs “SS*t8 
| der | P | Depts. Eng- 
1937 | ' land 
Oct. 30 612-0} 283-2 32:1 — (927:3, 315-3 
Dec. 31 889-7* 39-4 55-7 984°9 an 
1938 
July 16 568-0 302-3 40-7 | o 911-1, 343-0 
» 23 | 568-0, 304-1 | 37-2 ee 909-4 341:+3 
»» 30 | 565-0 309-1/| 46-6 | .... (920-7) 355-7 
Aug. 6 , 560-0 320-1, 44-2 | ... | 924:3 364-3 
» 13 | 555-0 303-4) 44-1 1902°5 | 347-5 
» 20 | 555-0' 296:2; 41:9 ... (893-1 338-1 
9 27 | 555°C, 294-0, 45-7 | 894-7 339-7 
Sept. 3 | 550-0 316-9| 44-1| ... (911-0) 361-0 
» 10 | 545-0 324-2 46-0 | 915-1) 370-2 
» 17 | 537-0 334:5) 48-2 919-7 382-7 
9» 24 526:0 345-5 419-8 921°3) 395-3 
» 30 883-4* 49-2 wwe, | TOE .sce™ 
Oct. 8 521-0; 379-1 49-3 4:0 953°4 428-4 
» 15 | 526-0 383-6 45:8 .. 955°4 429-0 
» 22 526-0 379-3 41-4 946°7 420-7 
s»» 29 522:0 386:1, 44-0 952-1 430°1 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
——— to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 











StLr-BaL. | 
ta | | TREASURY BILLS 
and Broad. ! : - & millions) - _ aa 
casung*... 80,442 41,270 | j 
| _42,310 2,180, 2,500 aia | sai 
— Total... 1025092 413,193 420,267 15,038 17,918 Sidiickiadinilihasctiaiaciaiancibveaueaal Cent. 
in ; | | | Average Allotted 
I ———-— | paet Rate at 
| ssues out of the Exch ender | Applied) % mini- 
ie aneae =a Offered hi, Allotted) ° am 
(£ thousands) | Rate 
Ey : | ot ————— satninitiniililaaiitaliaats ~- ' NED 
penditure | ati. | APFil 1,| April 1,] Week | Week | "1937 i RS 9 ~~ 2 
mate, 1937, to 1938, to] @Mded}ended | Oct. 29 45-0 | 84:5 | 45-0, 10 1.55 62 
1938-39 Oct. 30, Oct. 29,, Oct | _ Dec. 31 50:0 | 80°5 | 50:0 1011-59 47 
7 | 1938 ’ 1938 | j 
“Onpivary 1 | 198 | 1957 | 1936. July 15 45-0 | 90-7 | 45°0 10 5-21 37 
EXPEND, | | | » 22 45°0 88-3 42:0 10 5:03 32 
Int. & Man. | - 2 40-0 82-4 | 40-0 10 1-90 4 
f Nat. Dt. Aug. 5 5-0 8°6 5-C 80 
ienmne 230,000, 130,761) 132,017 361 379 = 12 2. 76:8 2-6 +4 a Ee 
N. Irel | 19 35: 2°2 5° : 
Oter Cone, | 900) 4017) 4,342) 344} 372 | 26 | 40-0 | 87-6 | 40-0 10 1:53, 36 
Fund Sery, ept. 2! 45°0 | 74:6 | 45-0 1 . 
sv _ 5,239) 1,914 1,663, 289 OP 9} 45-0 | 63-1 | 42-0 11 11-02 60 
T 1 » 16] 40-0 55-8 37:0 1 “7 
Supply Serv 108400 136,692 138,022) 733 760 » 23) 40-0 | 58-2 | 40:0 19 7-07 62 
. — 350,535 421,923) 19,106 19,371 » 30}; 45:0 68°8 45:0 25 1°42 48 
St | eulemarlon oc of 1) BS BS | Bo Ee g 
i 14 0 : 45° i 
" §946548 487,227) 559,945 19,839 20,131 | 7” 21| 40-0 | 77:3 | 38:0 13 8-91 44 
Sa-BaL. | a ! | _m»_ 28| 35-0 | 72:5 | 35:0 10 9:78 48 
PEND. | | Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
_ and | | | working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
ing V oo | length is 92 days, Pils aid for Saturday are 91-day 
™ | bills and there are no Sender maturities. When 


80,44 | 
2 41,270 42,310) 2,180) 2,500 





— Total. oe dal 
~ 1026990 528,497, 602,255 22,0191 22,631 | 


* 
Revenue r i 
t Excluding Poses {o,meet expenditure. 
> ng Post Offic : 
O23, 000 under Def, oa and Broadcasting and 
oncessix ~ 
Passage of Finance Act °f £100,000 made during | 


‘Alter adding Nayy . 
Mates, C ® Navy and Air S$ tary .. 
reduction neo Fund increase ol an Act "ae 
42,150,099)" “°V'sed Civil Estimate (net increase, 


After raisi 
L129 sing Exchequer balan 
hee - 42,596,615, the aaa 
< Week (as shown below), raised 


© gross National 
"about £8,327 millions’ OY £4:842,000 


WEEK’s CHANGES IN DEBT 


Net Inc (£ thousands) 

Treasury Bites 8 DEBr MENTS, 

preasury Bills | _Net Repay; ETC. 

wblic Dept. adv." 2°39 | Nat. Say. Certs, ... 100 
.O. eleg. 


(Money) ....... .. 400 
—___ | N. Atl. Shipping 7) 30 
5,372 —— 


normal le is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 


On October 28th applications at £99 17s. 3d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
except Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 48 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 

17s. 4d. per cent. and above were allotted in full. 

35-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered 


on November 4th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 








CERTIFICATES 
ee aaa . 
Sales in | Number | "oe 
41 weeks to :— pare 9 ee 
“a 1937.00 25,346,192 | 19,009,644 
Oct. 15, 1938 ...++- 25,446,489 19,084,866 
eek to :— 
by 16, 1937 ...008 611,645 458,734 
Oct. 8, 1938 — .see0e 631,986 473,990 
Oct. 15, 1938* ... 613,691 460,268 





* Net Exchequer receipts, week ended Oct. 15, 
} 1938, £50,000. ¢ After adjust:ients to June 19. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 2, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


————————————— 








Notes Issued : £ Govt. Debt... 11,045,100 

In circultn. 483,950,844 Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities... 188,862,357 
Partment., 42,463,582 Others Secs. 62,313 
Silver Coin.. 60,230 

| | Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue 200,000,000 

| Gold Coin & 
| Bullion ... 326,414,426 
26,414,426 526,414,426 

| 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





P. as - ! t 
rops. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 102,386,164 
Rest vieeeeees 3,147,015 | Other Secs. : —— 
Public Deps. 14,132,887 | Discs., etc..... 10,449,015 


Other Deps. : —————-. |_ Secunitics 21,144,372 
Bankers ... 109,481,764 cs 


3 36,436,481 | 31,593,387 
—_———_ Notes......... 42,463,582 
145,918,245 | Goid & Silver 

| Coin......... 1,308,014 
177,751,147 | 177,751,147 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commuis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 

















| j Amt. = 
| Both Departments | Nov. 2, 
| 4938 Last | Last 
| Week | Year 
| COMBINED LIABILITIES 
| Note circulation ......... 483,951 + 1,470 1,958 
Deposits : Public _...... 14,133 — 10,906 — 16,152 
Bankers’....... 109,482 + 9,060 + 20,047 
OURn[sS..ccccces 36,437 + 935 196 
Total outside liabilities 644,002 + 560 + 1,741 
Capital and rest ......... 17,700 + 20} — 15 
COMBINED ASSETS os — 
Govt. debt and securities 302,264 — 5,170 — 279 
Discounts and advances 10,449 + 6,292 + 2,629 
Other securities ......... 21,207 - 513 401 
Silver coin in issue dept. 60 + 24 + 47 
| Goid coin and bullion.... | 327,722 - 53\— 269 
RESERVES —_ ——_ 


Res. of notes & coin in | 
banking department... | 43,772 — 1,523,+ 1,689 
Proportion of reserve to | | 
outside liabilities— | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“ proportion”) | 27:3%|— O0:-8%/+ 04% 
(b) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“reserve ratio”) | 50°9% Ni !— 0°2% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1937 | 1938 

se | 

Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
3 | 12 | 19 | 26 | 2* 


| 
Issue Dept. : 


| 496-4) 486-4) 482-5) 484-0 


Notes in circ. | 485-9 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept....... 40°5 30:0) 40:0 43:9) 42 5 


Govt. debt an 


Reserve ratiot | 51:1, 50:0 50°7 50:9! 50-9 


securities ... | 199-1 199-7 199-8 199-8) 199-9 
Other secs. ... | 09 0-3 O-2 O71 0-1 
Gold ...++-+e00 326:4 326°4 326°4, 326°4, 326-4 
} | 
° } } | 
Deposits: 
Pablic peedeniad | 30-3, 28:3 33:8 25-0) 141 
Bankers’......++ | 89-4 94-8 90-9 100-4) 109°5 
Others ....+++++ | 36:6 36:6 35°8 35:5 364 
Total co.ceeeeeee | 156-3 159-7; 160°5 160-9) 160-0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: | | 
Ceca | 103:4 114°5) 104-9 107-6) 102°4 
Discounts, etc. 7°8 9°5 8:0 42) 105 
Other ....-++0+: 20:8 21:9' 23:9 21-6) 21:1 
Total asccososees | 132-0, 145-9 136-8 133-4) 135-0 
Banking dept. | ! 
enerve- eocceeees | 42-1) 31-4 41:4 45:3) 43°8 
“Proportion” | 26:9 19:6 25-7) 28:1) 27-3 
| 


+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£60,230 ; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £3,147,015. 


a 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Sp 
in The Economist of May 28th last. 


ain appeared 
The latest 


return of the Bank of International Settlements 


appeared in The 


Argentina and Denmark, of October 15th; 


and Roumania of October 22nd ; 
Danzig, Egypt, Estonia, Hungary, I 


Economist of October 8th; 


Iran, 
Reic hsbank, 
ndia, Latvia, 


Lithuania, Poland and Portugal, of October 29th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Nov. | Oct. 
RESOURCES 4, 6, 

Gold certifs. on hand 1937 1938 

and due from Treas. | 9,125 10,967 
Total reserves ......... | 9,442 11,344 
Total cash reserves ... | 308 367 
Total bills discounted | 24 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 3 5 
Total bills on hand ... 27 8 
Industrial advances ... | 19 15 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,573 2,587 
Total resources ......... | 12,711 14,679 


LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in actual 

GHECMEARIOR ..0...50000000 4,284 4,263 
Aggregate of excess mr. 

bank res. over reqts. 1,050 3,020 
Deposits — Member- | 

bank reserveaccount 6,889 8,321 
Govt. deposits ......... lil 770 
Total deposits ......... 7,481 9,437 


Cap. paid in and surplus 306 309 
Total liabilities ......... 12,711 14,679 
Ratio of total res. to 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined ...... 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
‘TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
I sitar ccenncs | 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation... 
Treasury cash and de- 
_ Posits with F.R. Bks. 


12,804 13,812 
2,608 2,741 
6,565 6,640 
3,773 3,579 


80 -3°,'82-8%, 83 


—_ Nov. 
Dy 

1938 1938 
11,253 11,288 
11,640 11,664 
379 368 

7 8 

1 1 

8 9 

15 15 
2,564 2,564 
2,587 2,588 


14,930 14,989 


4,284 4,320 
3,280 3,220 
8,740 8,686 
584 576 
9,698 9,688 


309 309 
14, oe 14,989 


-2%, 83-3% 


14,051 14,071 
2,749, 2,752 
6,654 6,706 
3,351 3,327 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 


Oct. | Nov. 
27, 3, 


BANK.—Million $’s 
a ~~) Nov. | Oct. 
| 4, 6, 
1937 1938 


Total gold reserves ... |3665:°5 4682-7 
Tota! bills discounted 9-7 2:7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 1-0 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 725-0 815-4 
Total bills and securts. | 740-4 822-0 
Deposits — Member- | 

bank reserve account 
Total res. to dep. and | | 

Fed. Res. note lia- | 

85°1° 


_ bilities combined ... » 86°4% 


1938 | 1938 


4944:0 4920-6 


2:1 2°6 
0:2 0:2 
815-4 815-4 
821-4 821-9 


3037-3 4118-3 4409-0 4341-3 


87: 1% ‘87: 0% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS. —Million $’ s 


~) Oct. | Sept. 
| 13, | 14, 

ASSETS | 1937 1938 
ae 9,994 8,335 
Investments ............ 12,004 12,639 
Reserve with Federal | 
Reserve banks ...... | 5,339 6,871 
Due from domestic bks. | 1,828, 2,499 
LIABILITIES | | 
Deposits : demand (ad- | | | 
_Pamed)......00cccccce0 ' 14,801 15,443 
MOUND stibnchicmberboie | 5,270 5,238 
U.S. Government .. 595 397 
__Inter-bank . IRE 5,683 6,557 


Oct. | Oct.” 
5, 12, 

1938 1938 

8,240, 8,272 


12,949 13,023 


6,797 6,870 
2,379, 2,411 
15,396 15,604 
5,175 5,163 

578 570 
6,474 6,510 





_ BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


| Oct. | Sept. 
| 28, 29, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 
i 55,805 55,808 
Bills: Commercial...... | 11,201: 22,172 
Boughtabroad | 792 726 
Thea on securities 3,710 4,362 
~day advances .. 483 1,311 
pos to = | i 
interest : eneral 3,200 3,200 
() Seek aheneial | 26, 918 50,134 
Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,637 5,570 
yet 4,037 5, 224 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 91,336 124428 
Deposits: Public ...... | 2,648 2,825 
Private . 14,531 18,418 
Other liabilities ......... 3,269 2,831 
Gold reserve to sight 
I pecan gals 51-4°%, 38-3% 


t+ Of which frs. 


, Oct. | Oct. 
20, 27, 
1938 1938 

55,808 55,808 
17,351 17,502 
725 725 
3,848 3,865 
1,135 1,600 


3,200 3,200 
48,134 +48134 


5, 570 5,570 
4, 366 4,239 


110555 110446 
4,006 3,642 
22,478 23, 643 
3,097, 2,911 


40°7% 40°5% 


26, 050 millions under Conventions 


whose permissible limit is frs. 30,000 millions. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 





Million £’s 

Oa. | Sept. 
| 22 23, | 

ASSETS 1937 1938 

Gold coin and bullion | 22: 4 26-72 
Bills discounted : | 
0S eee 0 03 0-03 
Foreign .... 6°38 7:19 
Investments .... 1:72, 1-73 
Other assets 10-38. 12-68, 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 15-27, 15-90 
Deposits: Government; 2°49 2°35 
Bankers’ 18-68 on 

Cash reserves to liabili- | 
__ties to public ......... 57-1%'58-8% 


| Oct. 
14, | 21, 

1938 | 1938 
26°56 26°56 


0-02) 0:02 
6°80) 7:25 
1-72, 1-72 
13°70, 12:96 
16°62. 16-04 
2°22, 2:40 
25°26) 24°31 


'56-49 4% 56: 6% 


Oct. 


a 


t 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—AMillion £A’s 


Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
. - 3, | 24, 31, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold and English stg. | 16°01 16°01 16°01 16°01 
Other coin, bullion, &c. 5-42) 5°56 5-21) 5:48 
Money at short call— 
ETE 35:58 20°62 21-11 20:20 
Short-term loans ...... 3°65; ... ah ene 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 78-02 93°31 95°05 94°55 
Discounts and advances | 10°87 14°64 14°53 14°93 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued ............ 48°78 49-03 48:03 48-03 
Res. pm. on gold sold | 7:75 7°75 7:75 7:75 
Deposits, cn cicsnenvas 85-69 87-70 89-50 89°30 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 
| Sept. | Oct. | Oct. ; Oct. 
29, | 13, | 20, | 27, 
ASSETS | 1938 1938 1938 1938 
a i | 3,180, 3,275 3,293 3,318 
Silver and other coin... 44 43 47 49 
Foreign exchange, etc. 1,028 1,048 1,053 903 
Bills and securities...... 928 854 807 800 
PING cnicunnenoecoen 179 51 58 48 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... 5,100 4,700 4,571; 4,542 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 6 35 229 54 
eo 165 449 369 434 


Million levas 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
15, 15, 7? 15, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold holdings ......... 1,871 2,003, 2,003 2,003 
Balances abroad and 
foreign currencies ... 549 580 744 734 
Discounts and advances | 1,599 1,120) 1,188 1,170 
Advances to Treasury | 3,523 3, 468) 3,468 3,468 
LIABILITIES 
nee | 1,205 1, 191) 1,191 1,191 
Notes in circulation ... | 3,004 2, 954) 3,207 3,148 
Sight liabs. and deposits 3,140, 3 236) 3,140 3,226 
BANK OF CANADA 
_ Million $’s 
| Oct. | Sept. Oct. | Oct. 
27, 28, 19, 26, 
ASSETS: | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... | 208-4 214:3 219-6 222-5 
Gold coin and bullion, 179-5 183°5 181-6 181-4 
IE diatincnsccnsen 185°3, 194-9 213-1, 211-7 
LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation ...... 160-7 174:1 181°5 178°6 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. | 31:2 25:3 29:8 30:9 
Chartered banks | 191-6 205-6 220°0 222:8 
Reserves to notes and | | 
__ deposit liabilities ... 54-2°, 52-8% 50:7%'51-2% 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
_CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. kr. 


Oct. 
23, 
ASSETS 1937 
TNE -chanadinobotaunsiees 2,569 
Balance abroad and | 
foreign currencies... | 443 
Discounts and advances | 2,169 
State notes debt......... | 2,017 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 5,876 
EPMIIRD . crooncnsnenensovs i 690 


“gold to cover gold liabilities.”’ 


| Sept. 
23, 


19 


38 


124 


5,709 


7, 


301 


sencne: 1,027 2 
t Of which Kc. 335,556,000 transferred to the item 


| O 


1 


ct. 
> 


1938 
2,653 +2,67 3, $2,688 


7,415 
892 


BANK OF FINLAND 
_Million F. marks 


101) 
5,332 


Oct. 
23, 
1938 


98 
4,896 


7,148 
872 


Oct. | Sept. ) Oct. | Oct. 

— | ane | oh 22, 

Gea ASSETS 6027 1938 1938 | 1938 

FOIE TESETVE ....00000000 : ‘5 620°5 ° 
Gold abroad not in gold | _— 

DEIVR: - secnscancecsins 32: 0 ce | —_ 
Foreign correspondents |2029-9 2063-4 2093-9 2085 4 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... | 84-1 101-0 102-9 120-5 
Inl. bills and home loans 1012-6 1523-6 1466-7 1438-5 
Finnish & foreign bonds, 504- 2, 397° 0, 389-2 398-5 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... |1946- 5 2017: 8 2100-3 2031-7 
Sight deposits : a Be Rg 198°5 267-7 

er . 9°8.1119-3,1086- 
Ordinary cover to sight 


__liabil ities 


__sesssseeeees (80°6% 75 -1% 


76: 1% 76°4% 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


Sept. 
15, | 
1938 


| Oct. 
15, 

ASSETS 1937 | 
Gold and gold exchange! 3,508 
State gold bonds ...... 521 
Bills discounted ...... 607 
IIE os nancnatetinsts 4,567 
ea 3,855 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... | 6,820 
Dep. and current accts. | 5,519 
Foreign exch. liabilities 133 


3, 


7, 
3, 


6, 
8, 
_197, 


302 
522 
684 
507 
783 


960 
052 


Oct. 
7, 


1938 | 
3,538) 
521 
730 
7,811 
3,785 


7,489 
8,617 
183 


Oct. 
| 15, 
1938 
3,583 
521 
742 
7,753 
3,788 


7,327 
8,721 
205 


___BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


|S Oct. | Sept. 

i; 10, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801-0 501-3 

Other; 50:9 46:5) 
Spec. fd. for for. exch. ie 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 669°6 516-4 
Government bonds ... | 532:0 1365-8 
Agencies’ accounts 116°0 134-6 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ ,1573-0,1905 -6 
Deposits : Government | 273-8 629: 5, 

Other ...... 66°9| 121-7) 9 


| Oct. 


1, 


1938 | 


| Oct. 
| 8, 
1938 


501-3 501-3 
49°4 44-4 
300-0 300-0 


519-3 530-4 
1546°7 1441-5 


122-0, 128:°5 


6:3 1940-0 


206 
602-1, 611-9 
98 - 


‘8, 143-2 


November 





BANK OF JAVA 


9, 1938 


-—Million florins 
Oct, Sept. Oct. 


33 Oct.” 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | ove 22 
Gold and silver ......... 133 07 seas “a 1938 
Discounts, advances & fee 
_ other investments . 89°83 75-06 73.% > 
Foreign bills ............ .| 476 2 0S 2.5, ° 
Other assets ............ 73:60 60-94 73. 
LIABILITIES ———e 
Notes in circulation .., |191-73 188 43 193-19) 
Deposits and bills ...... 95-50 74.59 79.05 0) ® 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 


Million dinar 

} Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct.” 

Assets 1937 938 | a 

| ta2 

Cash reserve : 1996 | 1938 | 19% 

Gold at home and | 

his detcaticcuas 1,738 1,849) 1.802 3 29 
Other foreign exchange | 634 423 "476 "as 
Discounts and advances | 1,595 1.695 1.92)? }9 
Government advances | 2,252 2,243 2243 243 
LIABILITIES ve) ae 
Notes in circulation ... 5,660 6,452 7,065 6.995 
Sight liabilities ......... | 2,640 2,245 2001 ri6 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 





| Nov. , Oct. | Oct... 0c 


Re 3, 24, 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 038 
Gold (1354-6 1481-0 1481-0 [42) 9 
Silver 17°8 12-2) 18:6 293 
Home bills, etc. ......... 9:7) 18:5) 16:7 16% 
Foreign bills ............ | Sl) 4 4d 4 

Loans and advances 
in current account... | 196°6, 297-8) 298:3 3024 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 911: 1/1141+2 1014-2104 9 
Deposits : (a) Govt. ... 17:9) 109-8 151-6 1400 
—______—(6) Other... | 670-8, 5808 673-6 6584 


BANK OF NORWAY 


Million kroner 


Oct Sept. Oct. Oct 

22, 22, | & 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 

Coin and bullion (gold 

SET tccadduniacanan 118°8 134:0 147:7 1477 
Bal. abroad & for. bills 171-9 180°2 197-4 1940 
Funds provisionally in 7 
gold, not in gold res. 70:3. 87:7 62:8 623 
Norwegian and foreign . 
Govt. securities ...... 92:4 121-8 128:8 1330 
Discounts and loans ... | 121-4 106°0 105°5 1\03 

LAABILITIES oF ieee Ae 
Notes in circulation ... | 418°5 443:5 4540 #15 
Deposits PRONE cscn0e } 98°5 149°2 1491 Ded 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


‘Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
23, | 23,| 15 | % 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 19. 
Gold reserve eer 468.3 558:2 574:8 5)? 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 2:0 72:0 820 
Foreign 43:7 32:8 31°6 
Gold abroad not in gold 
=» imaree apasamboracen ‘4 96°6 130°8) 1 
lances with foreign . 
IEE. asccncusacesban = 7-3 425°7 395 he 
Bills payable in a 13:2, 12:2 13:2 
Bills payable abroad . -| 705°4 411°6 44 5 
BIS. oxcsncccncecces 23:6 24:3 27-4 
LIABILITIES 33.7 
Notes in circulation ... | 849°1 939°9 98 7 
Deposits : Government | 138:1 246°4 254 6 2 
Com. banks | 781-8 704°3 722°0 
Other ...... 8:7, 27 44 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 





| Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | 

30, 0, | |, 
AssETS 1937 | 1938 1938. 
ee 2672 °5 2850 '8 2873". 
Foreign exchange .. 482°6 306-4 i. 3 
Discounts, etc. .....+006 10:5 131-3 mel 2 
Advances ......s.seeeeee 26:6 31> 94-7 9 
OUENEEE: cesenccoveceen | 15-9 94-7 

LIABILITIES 1701-71735 

Notes in circulation ... |1450°0 1933°0 00 a 144) 3 
aN Tre 11737 4 1465: 1 109 

N.B. —Exchange Equalisation F a < tee é 


included in returns December 31, 


5 38,583,653 frs. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


~ 
“saanen r Oct. | Sept. Os SY 
25, 1938 } 
ASSETS 1937 1938 >a 2 
SEE ccatetscubsaasuieden 2:80 2°80 O12 83 
Sterling exchange ...... 17°59 11 os 9-4 1 
Advances to State ...... 4:27, rs) 2°73 
Investments .........++« 2:66 <'/ 
LIABILITIES g1 14 
ere | 13°27 2 Lis 8 13, 2 
Demand liabs.: State | 4 86 5 47 5-72 
Banks and others ... | 7°73 ‘ 48 


Reserves to sight liabs. 


78 -9°, 60°8°, 523 








N 


Numbe! 
wkg. 


Town 
Metrop: 
Countr 


lo 


DUBI 








£65 


AX 8 


9 RK 


VIA 


Oct, 
»” 


1938 


i, 
468 
2,243 


6. 5 


938 


nor 
ui 


November 5, 1938 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


————— 





LONDON 
( kt — 




















——— Week ended Ageresate om 
| Mo nth of October _ Wednesday | January 1 to 
tal saeniongerenleeel acne ais 
lohan N | Nov. 3, | Nov. 2 
| 1937 | 1938 | |? 1937 é 1938 *| 1937 1938 
| 
Number of | | 
, a days : 26 | «(26 5 | 257 | 258 
De 3,008,534 2,814,922 — 6-4 712,426 622,899 31,211,855 28,365,686 
Tom an, 186,887, 181,945, — 3-0 44,132) 39,615. 1,831,332, 1,747,300 
= pg 333,201, 317,954 — 4:6| 74,734 66,826 3,209,774, 3,089,122 
Total ...00- 3,528,712 3,314,821) —- 6-1 “eeun a 36,252,961 | 33,202,108 
} } \ a 
¥ t+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
- ae ! WwW nenene: | i sient 
: eek ende ggregate from 
Month of October Saturday | January 1 to 
——__—_—— |— aaiieimeeeie: Richie aaecciiientl 
— Oct. 30, Oct. 29, Oct. 30, Oct. 29, 
1937 | 1938 | "+t | 1937, 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
No. of working | 
days — 26 2% | % | 6 6 255 256 
BIRMINGHAM, | 11,132 9,699 |—12°8 2,439 1,969 112,284 99,142 
BRADFORD . 4,061 | 3,735 |— 8-0 1,023 988 44,451 33,903 
BRISTOL......445 | 5,888 | 5,448 —- 7:4 1,343 1,273 55,607 54,274 
HULI dienanen 4,137 3,781 |— 8-6 843 957 39,364 36,027 
7 4,549 | 4,380 |— 3-7) 1,151 | 1,145 43,734 | 41,224 
LEI( ESTER | 3,266 3,108 4:8 652 | 584 32,558 29,900 
LIVERPOOL.. .. | 29,987 | 21,574 |—28:0 | 6,272 | 4,954 300,399 223,274 
MAN( HI STER 45,708 | 41,871 |—14:0 10,805 | 8,894 475,419 394,855 
\CASTLE... 7,106 | 6,809 |— 4-1 | 1,627 | 1,454 64,276 | 64,555 
X01 TINGHAM 2,252 2,255 + O-1 483 481 22,178 | 21,257 
SHEFFIELD .... 4,627 4,765 + 2:9 863 793 46,833 46,077 
Tol: 11 Towns 125,713 107,425 —14:4 27,502 | 23,492 1,237,103 1,044,488 
DUBLIN ......... | | eee 5,560 | 5,237 250,459¢ 272,527¢ 


t Based on average working day. 


t 44 calendar weeks, 


MONEY RATES 





























ee 
Oct. 27, ‘Oc. 28, Oct. 29, ‘Oct. 31, | Nov. 1, Nov. 2, Nov. 3, 
1938 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Bank rate (ch an’ oa le ee 
trom 2129 » fans ee | . * * * * * | * 
Muteracsofdiscoun| 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 
‘acne drafts) 9%¢ 1730 1739 1739 | 1739 17 x5 %6 
(months do °°" | 6-8} 6 | He %6 | 1732-%16 1732-216 | %16-58 
Smonths’ do, '""""" 136875} aoa, | areas | ach | an. | 3 
2 mone teasury Bills) oo. =e a) 7 4 | 4 
Le months? -""***"* ivf 82 | ‘ ee | | 70s | ne ois 
dans—Dyoe ogc" 2, 16 16 1 2 a 
= Dey. to-day... | MoT | apd | apd tok ied ” "| " 14 
Deposit aliwnes. 2” ws | +. tl ted eI la} lg] pd 
jean houses at call lo 13 1 13 2 A 2 
Mn eesesvecen 84 34 34 34 34 34 34 
Comparison with previous weeks 
ies Bank Bills a Trade Bills 
Loans Le ee —— 
3 
es Months | 4 Months | 6 Months |3 Months | 4 Months! 6 Months 
1938 | oy 7 ean ein 
. 6...} doen | ays % % | % » | % 
13...) ay | “g-3a | BigIg | ted 2-212 | 254-3 | 21-3 
<0 1p-] | 3 | 316-78 1 2!o- 234-314 | 3-310 
viet EL | ots, | Bie | tod | Burd | 2em3e | 3-32 
3... iy gos | 5g 13; 6-78 215-3 234-314 | 3-3lo 
C i 16-58 5g 34 212-3 | 234-314 | 3-312 
— —<—sssesteneasusinteioesestensteeennssnens  uameneseen ras ——— 
Te hk NEW YORK 
¢ Iry 


ing Trust 
New York ; Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


Nov. 3, Oct. 5. Oct. 12, Oct. 19, Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 
Cal money 1937 1938) 1938 §=:1938 Ss :1938 = 1938 
= pe =a oO % % 9 7 /0 
Bank money (90 days mixed , ' , 
a . _asceptatices N86 epee ie lly lly lly lly lig 14 
 OSTS—@] j gible, 90 Selling Rates 
mM dys, 1 8 
Con ™metcial an cligible, 90 a 2 2 2 2 2 £ 
accept,, 0 dys, i ? i, i f 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


Par of 


London on | Exch. Oct. 28, | Oct. 29, Oct. 31, Nov 1, Nov. 2, Nov. 3, 
per £ 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
New York, a. t4-862: ae 6p 4:75la— 4 7434- 4:75lo- 4-755; 
; 7 765 7634 7534 76 76) 
Montreal, Bin. 4-862: 4°80-81 4°793,- 4:°7914- 4 78-79. 4-78-- , 4:78 i6 8 
> | 80 80 79 79 
| ‘ é 4 
Paris, Fr. . | 124-21 178 he- 17834— 1785g—7g 17812—  1785g-7g 17891 6-79 
5 13 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a_28 13-22 28. 16-20 28- 10-19 28-08- 13 28-10-18 28-11-16 
Milan, ‘ 92-46 903 5 903e-llig 90! 903; 6-9;6 POlg—Sg 9D 4—5¢ 
Zuri ae Te : 90 751 90°60: 90 551 90°55: 90°332 90°40: 
-urich, Fr, ,., | 23°2212 20:97- 20-97-  20-94- 20-92-97 20 94-98 20-95-98 
o a 21:02 21-01 21-00 
oo ens, Dr.... | 375 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 
mst’d’m, Fl. 12107 | 8-75-77 8:75l-- 8:73- 8:72 8:73-76 8-7312- 
Berli \ | m 76) 76 74 75 
riin, Mk, - | 20°43 11-87-91 11-87-91 11-86-91 11-85-89.11-85-90 11-86-91 
Registered 
Marks | (c)_ —-5.419-591p 5419-5919 5319-5819 5310-581o, 53-58 51!-56lg 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. 172 — = 172839— | N72932— 1 729g9— 1172939 1: 729a9- 
: a} x? Zz 3 z 42 
Hong Kong, $ \t. 1413;6—  1413ig—1413;6—-1413;¢— 114 $A13 a 
15} 15) 1. 15hi¢ 15116 15li¢ 15116 
Shanghai, $... _ 734-81 2(1) 734-8101) 754-8101) 734-8100) 7753-8! o(2) 734-81 4(2) 
Rio, Mil. ...... t5-899d. 3* om 3*m 3* 3* 3* 3% on 
. J 18:97—- 18:96- 18:°96— 18:99- 18-99- 18-99- 
B. Aires, $ ... | | 1-45 19:03g 19:03g 19-05¢ 19:07¢ 19-05¢ 19 05g 
(| 16°12h | 16-12k | 16°12h 16°12h 16°12h 16: 12A 
Valparaiso, §.. 40 119e(2) 119e(/) | 119e7) —119e2) | 119 e (1) 119 e 
Montevideo, $} 51d. (1912-205 1910-2015 1915-2015 1915-2010 191-2 1915-26 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 | 22-23) 22-23/ | 22-231 22-231. 22-23/) 22-231 
Mexico, Pes, 9-76 | Unq’t’'d Ung’t’d Unq’t'd Ungq’t’d Ung't’d Una’td 
Manila, Pes... '¢24-66d. 24)5)6—  24);9— 2416-241 ;¢— 24lde— 241 
2514 2514 2514 2514 2514 2514 
Moscow, Rbls. 25: 241g— 25-2534— 25: 243g— 25-1712— 25-231— 25: 2212- 
| 2434 26! le 181 24 227g 
Usance: T.1 .. Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t+ Pence 


per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235lz2 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 


1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers, (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, tor account Controller 


of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


_(b) Other Exchanges 





Par of 


28, Nov. 2, Nov. 3, 
London on Exch. | = = 1938 1938 
per{ | 
Helsingfors, M. .......++ | 193-23 2261!2-227 226 ~227 226 “227 ; 
j 25-22! 100-200(/ 00-200 100-200()) 
Madrid, Pr. eecce ececccces | * ome? 77; 77; 77 
ee | $30 1097-1103 1097-1102 1097-11033 
Budapest, Pen. .....+.+. 27 82 24-24 24-24 24-24 
Prague, KC. ...scccceeeeees $1641) 138-139 138-139 138-139 
Danzig, Gul. ......cceeee 25 00 25lg—! 25-251; 25-2512 
Warsaw, Zl. ...cccccccccees 48-38 | 251g—5g 25-251; _ 25-25 
Riga, Lats...ccccccecececces 25-2212 2434-2534 2434-2534 2424-2534 
Bucharest, Lei ......... | 813-8 | 650-670 650- 670 650-670 
Constantinople, Pst. 110 {| 7 a 600k 600k 
Belgrade, Din. .....006. | 276-32 { 208-218 207-217 | 205-220 
Kovno, Lit. ......000+ eeoee | 48°66 =| «= 2734-2834 2734-2834 273)-28%4 
Sofia, Lev. ....coccccseees | 673:66 380-410 380-410 380-410 
Tallinn, E. Kr. | 18-159 1734-1834 1774-1834 1734-1834 
Qala, TAr. ...ccccccocccccese } 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ... 18-159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... | oo | 22-35-45 22-35-45 22 35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......+++ 97} | 972g—5g 9759-56 973; 
Kobe, Yen ...cccccccccees | t24 58d. | 1315jg-14216 © 1315j5-14i¢ | 1315 2 14) g 
Singapore, $  ....eccerere $ 28d. | 2713;6-28ljg  2713)6-28116 2713; 5-28116 
Batavia, F. ........ nner 12:11 | 8-73-76 8-71-74 | 8-71-74 
Bangkok, Baht ......+.- | T21-82d. | 22))6-516 221; 6-1¢ 221;,-5 
Usance: = ce except. Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of Local j 
CUrrency. § Par, "197: 105;¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Kate ; 


for payments to the Bank of England: ()) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(&) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 











LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 
| Oct. 28, | Oct. 29, | Oct. 31, Nov. 1, | Nov. 2, ys a 
+; 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 933 
os Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
on (p) p) (p) p p p 
sen Wath = = f - 16 
cent. g—g 6 Lig 
lin-llqg. 1 llg! 139-114: 1 l ] 1} 
| ( (d 1 d , » 
}12 1 I4g-112) 21g-23g, 215-2 [ 
Paris, etl ” 27g—31g) 27g-31g 35-3 441g 2)-2 2-2 
| 3 ” 4°: 6-415 450-4 554-6 579-6lg 4 
lt M ), Yd Pp, p f 
dam, Month =l9 — és a i _I-lg 
eae 2 ” 2-1 Qlg-11g 0 13g—1g) 154-1 l I 1S-1lg 
3 99 3-2 314-214 3-2 2 | ef na 
——" ; eee ; 
(d) d) d d i)  ) 
els, | 1 Month | 1 p.-Par Par Par-2 Par-2 _— Par-2 Par-1 
ane a ted | 2 ~ Par Par-l 1-3 3-5 a 1 3 
L}3 ~ Par-ld 1-3 4-6 6-9 5-7 215-412 
\ OO ED 
(p) p) | (pe) | 4 P “om 
Geneva, I Month | 21o-1!9! 2i2-1 2in-l 2i2-1 212~] 2. Llp 
cent.< | 2 ” | 512-312, 512-3 a2 a 2-4 7 i 
3 » 8-6 Tio-5i, Tio-5 i-D i-9 ‘ > 
(f) Premium. d) Discount 





co nN 


ne 
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= 


Nf 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 


NEW YORK 
: ‘ Par of ct. 27 ct. 28, Oct. 29, | Oct. 31, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 2, 
New York on Exch. = , on. 38 ° 1938 1938 1938 1938 
per cent. 

London :—* Old Par ‘ 
60 days ) 4°8666 4-76! 4:755g 4°75llig 4°74l5ig 4°74716  4°74%8 
Cables ... } New Par 4°76915 4°7612  4°76%6 4°75llig 4°755i.6  4°7554 
Demand.) 88-2397 4-76 4°7653 4:76716 | 4°75%16 4-755 6 4°7553 

Paris, Fr. ... | 6°63 2:66715, 2:°6612 . 2°66lo | 2°66l4 | 2°65 8 26614 

Brussels, Bel. 23-53 16°91 16°91 16°9llo 16°91 16-90! 16-9119 

Switz’l'd. Fr. 32-67 22-70!20 22-70 22:7l1lo (22-7012 22 6915 22-70 

Italy, Lira ... 8-91 5:2615 5:°26lg | 5-26lg | 5°2614  5-2614 5-264 


Berlin, Mk. ... 40-33 

Vienna, Sch. 23-82 os sa anes ait | ie 

Madrid, Pt. . 32-67 ae -— mm ie — } sae 
Amst’d’m Gidr 68:06 54-41 54°41 54°41lo 54°44 54°43 54°43 


bs 
S 
J 


40-07 40-08 40-06 40-07 40:07 


Cop’h’gn,Kr. ( 21-2712 (21:28 21-2712 21-24 21:22 (21-24 
Oslo, Kr. ... >} 145:374 23-95 23:95 23-9412 |23-91 23-88lp 23-91 
Svh’lm, Kr. J | 24°55  24:55lp 24:55 (24:51 24:49 (|24-51!2 


Athens, Dr.... 1-29 | 0-873,  0-875g | 0°875g | 0-°875g | 0-872 | 0-872 
M’treal, Can. $ 169-31 99-150 99-225 (99-310 99-310 99-375 (99-340 
Yo’hama, Yen | 84°40 27-81 27°81 27-80 27-76 27-72 27-75 


Shanghai, $... os 16°35 16°30 16°25 16°15 16-10 )16°10 

B. Aires, Peso ; 29-56 29-56 29-56 29-51 29-47 29-51 

Rio, Ms. ¢ ... | 11-96 5-90 5-90 5-90 5-90 5-90 | 5-90 
Usance: T.1T * Dollars per £1. t Official. 


} 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND 








SILVE; 
W eck ended November 2, 1938 R 
Imports Exports - 
atti —— —|——— ; 
From Bullion Coin To Dili « 
GoLp . se £ GoLp f - 
British S. Africa 243,004 a. | 44,408 
British E. Africa... | 21,137)... Netherlands ......... 25797 39; 
British India ......... | 299,744) 128,366 | Belgium .......,.... 615183 371,095 
New Zealand ......... | 18,200 pi DINE oss ccoicereiec. ee as 
NED ons. cnkcaaduunn 424,100 Switzerland ......... 103,053 ae 
EEO 263,305 es Morocco ............ ; sole 
Switzerland —..cccccce | 27,681; 1,595 | United States ....., 3,904 a 
Total® ........ . (1,312,844, 138,386 | Total® ....., 4,695,399 awa 
SILVER | SILVER ae 
Channel Islands ...... , a 2 re rr . 
| British W. Africa... | «.. | 0 3,340 Canada .....0......., O15 an 
British S. Africa oo | 463 a Switzerland ......... 207 “te 
Belgiuin ............065 | 2,861 A BED cassie stnsisccerce 1,116 
ED 7 kasheehtsnecchion 7,800 1,183 | United States ...... 389,427 1.371 noe 
Switzerland _ ......... | ee 200 | Other countries... 1.676 ‘ine 
Other countries ...... sen 489 
= NE csaseins 11,124 10,925 Total. ~ 393,361 Lava 


* Including other countries. 


ener rrrrrrnreerereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee erence es 


EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(BuyING Rates per £100 STERLING) 





























. : | 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
rT. Sight sight sight = | sight 
i oa — ideas 
Londonon:| £ 8. da.) £84) £3834! £824!) £8 a 
Rhodesia 100 5 0; 10010 3 100 18 6 101 6 9}; 101 15 O 
S. Africa 100 17 6 101 2 9 101 11 O} 10119 3 102 7 6 
| 
(SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) 
Sight | Telegraphic 
London on :— as % ‘ @oé. 
I li li iaeaicitsiarnaaatinal 9915 0 | 99 15 0 
eae: 100 2 6 100 2 6 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
London on Australia and | Australia and New Zealand 
| New Zealand* | on London* 
P—mnitenetnreeen hiner 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
| j } 
| New a, eS 
Aus- | ; laren, | Aus- : 
| : nee Zea- | New : New 
| Australia | New tralia land Australia | Zea- tralia | Zea. 
| Zealand (any (any | load (any land 
Ee So ee 
{ 
T.T. “ ve (12512412 | 125 | 124112512 125 
i | Air | Ord. | 
(t) (+) i | Mail | Mail | 
Sight 1261g {| 1257, 125); 16 1249, 16 |12413;¢ 12411)¢ 1241)6¢'1251lp 11243945 
30 days 12653 | 12653 o» | wee [12419 11243g 123 98/1257 16 112475¢9 
60days| 127g 12673 | we | vee (124g [124g [123 8 1253g [1241796 
90days 12753 123 # 12556 124° 50 


1273, eee ow» [124 ie 


| | | | 


Allr rates Chamediion and New Zealand) now y hased on ee 
+ Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, LTD., issues the following de stalls 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American ex 
All these exchanges, with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are relat ted 
United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by ap 
the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 

Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on London was 141-40 bolivianos per { 
(nominal) on September 29, 1938, . 


Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 176 85 pesos per 100 U.S. dol 
on September 30, 1938. This rate applies to holders of cami 
buying in the “‘ open”’ market. 

Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 14°52 sucres per U.S. dollar 
on September 27, 1938. 

Guatemala. Sight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 


U.S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by 
Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 

Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment ot imports was f ined § by 
the National Bank at 5°5212 cordobas per U.S. dollar (includiy 3 
10 per cent. tax and |» per cent. commission) on October 3, 1938, 

Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
71:25 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free” paper peso 02 
October 7, 1938. 

Sight selling rate on New York was 2:505g colones per U.S. 4 
on October 4, 1938. 


Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3:19 bolivares 
per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


Paraguay. 


El Salvador. 


Venezuela, 


SS 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


Changed From To Changed From To 


% j a 


Albania ......... Apr. 1, ’37 a 6 | Montreal......... Mar. 11,°35 ... 24 
Amsterdam...... BOC. By SR BO Bf DO coceccoveccee Jan. 5,°38 4 2% 
PEGE cccseccvese Jan. 4,°37 7 6 | Parxis........00000 Sept. 27, "38 2'2 3 
Batavia............ Jan. 14, 37 4 S | Prague ....ccccee Jan. 1, '36 342 : 
Belgrade ......... Feb. 1,°35 612 5 | Pretoria.......... May 15, °33 4 
— eosconesess aut oe ; : | Tallinn ......... Oct. 1, °35 : * 
SS ore ay 30, °38 ; y ’ 64 (2. 
Bucharest ....... May 5,°38 412 3i2 | RIGA o...receneres nae ” . * 
Budapest......... Aug. 28,35 412 4 | Rio de Janeiro May 31,'33 .. * 
Calcutta ......... Nov. 28,35 312 3 | Rome w...ee00 May 18,°36 54 
Copenhagen ... Nov. 19,’36 3l2 4 Ser Aug. 15, 35 oF 
oS eae jen. 2,°37 § 4 Stockholm...... Dec. 1,'33 3 #? 
Helsingfors ..... Dec. 3,°34 412 4 | Swiss Bank . sa alia hol i 
SD . unsgseseses July 1,°37 5l2g 5 DIACES ...000000 Nov. 25,'36 2. 38 
SE sicensnnates Aug. 11,°37 412 4 TERED cxevceee+ ose Mar.11, 933 3,25) 5 
New York Fed, Warsaw.......... Dec. 18, °37 3, 3 
Reserve ....... Aug. 26,°37 Ilo 1 Wellington ..... Mar. 2,736 32 ty 
Madrid .......... July 15,’°35 5lp 5 I ie cia ". June 30, °32 312 
Central Bank of Chile. ==Geceunt rate for manies banks, 412°5 ; es oer soplied 


the public, 6%. (a) 5% applied to banks and credit institutions. 
to private persons and firms. 


seen eenneeeenienieeneeeetecrmmeennieiemrmeiemarira tail neice emetic 


THE ECONOMIST INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(1935 = 100) 


We give below a complete record of our monthly index of business activity. 
_ given in the Trade _Supplement to The Economist of P July 25, 1936. 














ra 
Oc niccsecubeiein 831, | 8915 91 95 92 9612 
OED aiccconesnasebens 8610 89 9210 95lo O4 94 
EOE :cnncisicouhannhnnbiciintl 85 8810 91 96 9310 96 
EEE - nccnccnetacnonsiuciioan 85lo 8812 9212 9510 9412 | 9712 
IE 6: sscecebianneauabbeds 89 87 T7112 961o 9310 | 97 
1 ort 67 9512 93 | 97g 
55 lo 95 9310 99 
Bl. | 64 9412 9919 
88 6912 96 941. | 99 
th 75 94 lo 9412 | 99 
79 94 O4 99 
Ot, 89lo 92 95 97 lo 
re 8012 | 95i2 | 94 9812 





p = Provisional. 


| 


noncecnta aie si 
1924 a 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 i is 1929 > | a 1930 0 | x 1931 a1 | 1932 Fi 1933 


Details of the method employed in its calculation wet 











a | 2 o3 
| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 , 1937 9% 
ee 
| "15 114 
97 8512 | 85 83ln | 96 97 _ mee 110 
9712 86 861» 8512 | 95 97 10212 Tr 107 
96 86 8615 8412 | 95 96 10212 | 1D 108 
941 86 8315 86 | 95 98 105 | + 2 | yop 
9312 8612 84 8519 | 94 99 10412 | NS? | toy 
93 8512 | 84 871, | 95 100 106 Mii | 2p 
92 87 831, | 89 O41. | 991g | 107 | 1A? joy 
91 86 83 9012 | 9612 991 10812 1 31, | 10390 
90 84lo 8115 9219 9612 | 101 10812 os 
90 85 831p 91 | 96 101 108 ADIs 
89 8712 821> 9921p 96 102 108 Th 
88 87. | 84 931. | 97 10412 | 10912 | 1! oe 
| 93 | 87lp 84 | 89 | 96 | 100 | 106 | 112 » 








N 


Belfast 


1938 
Great 
1937 
1938 
Great ‘ 
1099 
1937 
1938 
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R 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS | OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 
— - ae nv - | ae eee 
Gross Receipts, | Aggregate Gross Receipts | | ro cel 
5 week ended Oct. 30 43 naan en | 2 ef | — pone \geregate Gr 
(£000) | (4.7000) Name | 8 i ME Baenicinemoin mace 
, «| _2 | 2 oor Bil § . 
} uo 48 @elaeise) os $2} %e |) ag! sf "= 193s + or — 1938 + oF 
8 Belahi88i5e | 88/59) 36153) 83 | — | | ; is 
SE SE SU RO|RE S6/58| SO | 85] 38 ee 1938 | Rs R : 
ai | GM} —pe | x Bengal & N. Western | 1 Oct. 10) $9 o.06s\s1 449% Rs. Rs. 
7 = ) . —— | Bengal-Nagpur ...... 27 KK giean aes 1,14,772) 79,16,001 + 1,14,772 
te LM. & S.— | Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 28 20 ies ah ane . oe 4,74, 76,51 # —11,41,980 
ge 460 540 269 809 1,269 22,843 21321 10,922 32,243 $5,086 Madras & S. Mah.... | 27 | Tt £17,04,000 1 81.199 varaa wn ] ),05 “tp ) 
i 1938 arse 461. 444, 261 705 15186 22,852 19337 10,688 30,0251 S2;877 | 5: indian_...... wsveee | 27110) $15,39,921) + 14,773 295°27033| . 126.152 
j he ; a ci ss > 4,520,196 
*) D  cskesssanes 287 406 283 689° 976 14,854 14658 10,641 25,299 40,153 ¢ 10 days, 
TO os acedisile 595 324 251 575 870 14,772 13545 10,109 23,054 38,426 
re Great Western— y , 
5 BO sina 192, 219 120 339| $31) 9,681 8,634 4,793 13,427 23,108 CANADIAN 
- , 1938 Saaniian 186 197 115 312) 498 9,606 7,987 4,608 12,595, 22,201 1938 | § ~ / 
837 —— 29) an al Canadian Nation: os - $ —— 
SE eamanisetaee 283 77 36 113 396 14,343 2,748 1,309 4,057 18,400 Conedien — a (Oct. 21) 4,630,298 + 108,123 143,749,707 — 15169761 
+ Beenie 580 69 35 104! 384 14,295 2,624 1,303 3,927 18'222 — v1 | 42) 21) 3,646,000 + 350,000 111,690,000 — 3,340,000 
re seretan eee” | oneceaiainletenitmaeesase benedenhamann bce ecabnenbanmmente 
Total— 
= WOOT -kicanaonses 2221242 7081950 3,172 61,721 47361 27,665 75,026 136,747 SOUTH & CEN 2 % 
UD sceieiiaoul 322 1034 662 1696, 2,918 61,525 43493 26,708 70,201, 131,726 | os = TRAL _AMERICAN 
m shoe tas I a a | Antofagasta............ | 43 Oct. 30 ’18,220) — 210 m5 
(a) Week ended Oct. 29. Argentine N.E 17 } . dee seo \ oven ‘ 649,400 — sae 
INE. cooeee | 29 veka. OU 3,108,700 +4 9,10 
SLIMLIL A” ‘ 4 £10,229 + 1,277 192,847 7 356 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS | BA.andPacifc...... 117 | 29.4 #1472/000 — 169,000. 20,1517000 ~ 2,688°000 
’ (000’s omitted) “ \ *£72,705 — 10,484 166 748 
, —_— encanta etnias | B.A. Central ......... 16 15 § 123,800 2300 34 — 
: | | ee ee. B.A. Gt. Southern... | 17 | 29 ¢ see - 97,000 y— 52,000 
| L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. ee. | Southern | B.A. Western. ...... 147 29 S £679000 . 119,000 5 ata 
f a es j L *£42,122 7,382 677.915 — 141.75] 
Cumulative Figures =. fl tee Z , — £ oe Central Argentine ... | 17 29 J $1,660,250 — 412,200 28.991400 9.600 — 
. Gross omen second half 1937, | | | \ “aeeweee ~ 25,570' 1.798.476 — 539.11 
or _over secon Ne GU cth pn uncuboas + 1,443 y . 2 | Central Uru; yan... | > J 149,299 + 4,883 2,351,237'+ 7 34 
” Gross decrease, first half 1938, over | , | See + | + 372 _ - a \ e£17,401 + 571 2747037 . oa’aaa 
a | pen | — 780 | —- 636 | — 318 | — 105 Leopoldina......... 43 29 J M2319000 + 229,000 79,347,000 + _ 68,000 
iat Gross decrease, second half 1938, | N . . - £27,442 + 3,233 914,977 eh 104.1 16 
over second halt 1937 :— oo nn | Sea - $215,800 — 41,300 4,204,000 — 649,500 
. ee 1 | ~1,009 | - seo |- 73 | Unitedoffisvana../17| 20 “£13506~ 11793, 28mo75 — 13,039 
the ekl se ~ 0 379 288,675 13,039 
Av, weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | —84-06 | —64-06 * Converted at average official r 2 pe 
» week ‘ aii —34-6 Be cat crit : : ge official rate 16°12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argent: 
Latest week compared with 1937 ... |— sos |— 106 | — ¢ pe 4 = | pesos. ¢ Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. . d Receipts in _ 
Lalest weer compared with average | | - | currency. € Converted at “* controlled free rate.” — 
LICI~OU seeecerececeseseeeraceeeeeeees | mm 172 — J57 oo 49 st 9 | 
was 
; : IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
eT es oe ‘| 1938 £ Z 
ane -~ ~~ we — Aagrepie Gros Receipts Transit Receiptst ... | 41 Oct. 20 302,100 + _7,000 7,815,800 972,409 
om weeks i _ i 
Company | (£°000) (£'000) $ 10 days. 
‘eae - | -_———-- + —— --— -~- ~-- _——_ 
| ces 1 tices tas. | Sees Cente | te. | LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
Belfast & Co eeeinniy: | oar ——— ee a eames tins =o Compared 
1937 - Receipts with prev 
7 ang se eecreesomnene | s | O-4 | 2:2 114:1 21:0) 135-2 ae oe icees a : Year 
" Gaon Sasaiassoeccen*erses 0-4 2:1 110°4 18:7 | 129-1 | £ d 
1937 ; | os | 0-2 | 19-6 a tne On. Fas 1938, before pooling......... ipaeaas | 572,500] — 3,700 
’ Logg Teetteseeenes | | . : 491°0 4093 900°3 otal, NE ON OD so cancsensncececenetsneseunecenanens eevee | 10,169,700 48 
2 Goose Sonasieggeesscreosoes | 98 | 11-4 | 21-2 | 486°5 | 391-3) 877-8 ' | 48,000 
3 a L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ...seeseeees 20,388,200 | + 657,100 
nen 29:0 51:3 | 80-3 | 1,611-3|1,775-:9  3,387-2 L.P. r.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 .........+ 28,732,000 | -+ 255,000 
a 19S seeceeseeeneeneneees 32:9 45:5 78:4 1,614:2 | 1,728°5 | 3,342°7 L.P.T.B, receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ... | 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
| sjacaamnaaciie BR a ae London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938... | 42,120,179 + 742,250 
f a sen vaiilial DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
. ates are actual, unless stated mi : = 
, per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
) by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
1 ag *Int. | oe | ee = 
340 Company | Pa P. | *Int. | * 
s an} | or | Total | - rev. , Tosa) | Pay- | Prev. . | *Int. | Pay r 
3 tia | neem Final | | able | Year a —_— au | ¥en 
j a se } = a ' | 7ina Cé 
BANKS sm % % o - . ; o 3 —— 
eng Scot. ry 31 +1 7 Brown Bayley’s Steel $10T | $15 | oe 4 tio St. Martins-le-Gd. Pr. 3* 6 Jan. 2 3* 
t val Bank of Scotland 17pat| 17 | Dec: 7 Burntisland Shipping 2* vee aes 2* Scot. Tea & Rbr. Tst. 2* 3 ad 2* 
ued og NS RANCE ec. 25 17 Burton (Montague)... (@)312*) ... | +. 312* Sec. Trust of Scotland 412 7 Dec. 1 7 
eee ae Ins. | $15* an 2 $15* ere tes 3 | 51. Nov. 22 51g ee Colliery ... 1lo*} ... |Nov. 9 Qe 
pacenses anc seneral +. ae : sharrington & Co.... (@ | vee fi eee 3* S. Areas Electric... 2* . iNov. 15 2* 
_ : enix Assurance ... s wr haaaie +a 6* Colvilles, Ltd. ......... 3* | ... Nov. 30 3* Stephany Furniture = -< Dec. ] 5* 
zion er Lite Assurnce.| timpee| 2" 0m ile 30 | Compton (J.) & Webb 55,,*) ... |Nov. 19 5* Stroud Brewery ...... | 10t 171.'Dec. 1 1729 
Bc. Union & Nenl A’ 66 pst. ere De lone Coventry Gauge, etc. ... Ma)lS |... 10 Sudan Plantations D van 10 Nov. 18 12! 
B sun] Do. B 24/44} °" Dec. 6 pst Daily Mail, etc., Tst. $614¢/ $834 |  «.. | $11%4 Telephone Mantfg. ... Qio* =... ~=Nov. 22) 2lo® 
PT tsurance ...... ej i ec. anaes Dunswart Iron, etc. at ot ow «| CO Thornycroft (John I.) |... 8 a Nil 
" Ea and Mersey i oe 5 25 4 E. of Scotland Trust wet OCU 6 Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. | Tot 1212 Dec. 10) 1212 
ani.) & RUBBER | sr Nov. 615 Enfield Cycle .......-. .. | 3 |Nov. 15 8&lg Do. Ord.| 5t 10 Nov. 30 10— 
vert kit Keema Rbr. = 210 N First Re-invest. Trust 334¢; 712 Nov. 15 Warner Estate ......... 3* «a eee 3 3* 
once oe oo 8 ov. 18 5 Fortnum and Mason 12let, 15 ‘i 15 Yarrow & Co. ......... os 20 a 15 
G on vusted Estates | 12+ | 15 ae il Goodyear Tyre, etc. 13*.*] ... |Oct. 31, $10* Yorkshire Amal. Colls. yee Su $2* 
aS » pee Ceylon) ... j \Dec. 7, 14 Grand Junction Co. 115* | .. (Dec. 1 1Ll1o* = : . . 
83 Rot: Tea & Lands... . 1s a a Hatherley Works... 3* | ... Dec. 1) 3* + Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger 
ited uber... | Diot! ; Dec. 8 12 Heenan and Froude = (a)71et\(a)12!2 Nov. 17. 10 capital. 
sail mie j cmiang Rbr. | "1 2 lp om 1) House Property, etc. (a2)5* | ... Nov. 7 5* ARGENTINE NAVIGATION COMPANY 
1) Beralt ‘| NING Dec. 3) Tig Hoyle (Joshua) ...... ao ae a 2lo MIHANOVICH.—It has been decided to defer 
) pokes i linus 5* N 7 n Jacobs (John 1.) neues | 7 .. Nov. 24 5* consideration of a dividend on the 10 per cent. cumu- 
ondon Ni South .- | 108 ee IDes’ 151 = — and Phillips 5* aed \Nov. 9 a lative preference shares until the year’s accounts are 
; laroc  8¢tian Tin |... | "7p Nov. 24) 15 eee | dives mi ~ | Ge —, 
, North Broken waar" | M2igt} 20°). | 30 poy A 1012 DAILY MAIL AND GENERAL TRUST.— 
? “cardale Lead elena 10*; ... |Dec. 8 25* Lond. County Propts 24 ae ec. 22 Final ordinary dividend 614 per cent., tax tree, making 
P INDUSTRIALS” hE OR, peta — Maden and leeland of | yon ee 2" 854 per cent. tax free for year, as compared with 
; delaide Electric } | | Mansfield Brewery | 8t ' Dec. 13 ie oie par come. un Se. 
# inscrew Cos «| $5t] $10 (Dec. 1! 10 ee | ct ie 14 Sit LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION.—It 
Ati-Attrition Metal” | oi ie 2 aes 10 Met. Indus. Dwellings $3+ +6 ? +6 has been decided to pay no interim dividend on the 
Belated Clay ..., at, 15 | 20 Mutual Finance ...... Be tant 5 ae 10 “A” and “B” ordinary shares. Last year @ 
_ Braby (2 Joseph) <i aa ip se | = Newnes (Geo.) ...... | 5* INov. 25 5* dividend of 2) per cent. was paid. ; sees iat 
Brit Blecren Co. ... | Tot| i6 De 1 3 Radio Cpn. of America 20 cts. | eee 20 cts. BROWN BAYLEY'S STEEL WORKS.—Final 
Bri ins c Traction (a)2108 (Dec, bess Red & White Transpt. | 5* Nov. 10 5* ordinary dividend 10 per cent. tax free, making 15 per 
“FB Trust oe Fixed | 2"| + |Dec. 15) 2ig* R. Plate Electric ...... 3* Nov. 1 3 cent. tax free for year, against 10 per cent. tax tree. 
rd Portfolio) t4d Sa 9. $53.4 a ie ets “i ' ze = | 3h ENFIELD CYCLE.—Ordinary dividend reduced 
ove ~ o 5 ec. Industrial Tst. ... 4 lo{Dec.1 i 5 from 8!2 to 3 per cent. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
_ THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 








November 5, 1938 


Net Profit Appropriation 
| tee | After Amount ‘Divid a 
a Voor | hom | pagent Av — e _— Carried al : 
Endin Last é | Reserve, alance 
, Account = ben- | — Prefce. | Ordinary __| Deprecia- Forward 
| | | Amount | tion, etc. | 
| Interest | Amount | Rate | ee 
Breweries £ £ £ 3 £ % | 4 £ 
Brown (Matthew) & Co. ... Sept. 30 27,678 107,200 134,878 | 56,000 25,774 y 15,000 38,104 
GE BIG... oc cyspsvensbecses Aug. 31 8,544 7,353 15,897 4,185 2,631 4 1,000 8,081 
Rochdale & Manor Brewery | Sept. 30 13,320 3,128 16,448 | 2,436 1,903) 2} | 12,109 
Financial Land, etc. 
Anglo-Scot. Amalgamated Sept. 30 30,826 13,770 44,596 om 12,322 6 S | 32,274 
C.N.A. Investments ......... Sept. 30 5,944 90,846 96,790 25,000 62,075, 12} 1,450 8,265 
Inter-Union Finance ......... June 30 4,384 30,399 34,783 11,000 8,906 > I 9,369 5,508 
Met. Industrial Dwellings... | Sept. 29 27,741 21,091 48,832)! 2,900 12,000) 6t 5,777; 28,155 
N. Zealand & Aust. Land... | Mar. 31 | 10,071 56,523, 66, 594) 32,500) 24, 375 14 ‘Dr. 5,000, 14,719 
Iron, Coal and Steel | | 
Dunswart Iron Steel ......... June 30 | 17,120 46,302 63,422 | 5,500 24,500 14 9,275 24,147 
Fairfield Shipbuilding, etc. June 30 23,668 241,570 265,238 30,000 ooo ee 215,000 20,238 
Horden Collieries ............ | Sep. 30 | 76,694 293,112 369,806; ... | 150,000 10 142,306 =77,500 
Osborn (Samuel) and Co.... July 31 41,339 80,994 122,333 7,183 31,957 15 15,000 68,193 
ROTO BEND. ccenvsoncederes | June 30 | 26,525 45,8607 as a 7 20 15,000, 27,392 
Rubber | 
Bandar Sumatra ...........000 July 31 | 946 4,744 Sy 690 | . 2,496) 24 2,000: 1,194 
ST GEE . nadecncniaceecares June 30 | 5,727 4,345 10, 072 | » | 3,750 5 | me 6,322 
SIRS ont chen oabanceabbon June 30 1,796 18,207 20,003 a 11,305 8 | 4,000 4,698 
I I is cei ati aeake June 30 3,421) 18,755 22,176 | 7 14,000 8 3,500 4,676 
eee June 30 10,377 3,093 13,470 ~ 2,225 7h 700 = 10,545 
Bukit Tambun ............... June 30 | 2,594 4,336 6,930 | 889 922 3 | 1,598 3,521 
TID ediiietindudanseembeeienanen June 30 | 847 824 1,671 | . 378 24 = 1,293 
Te June 30 | 4,337 6,444 10,781 | io 4,475 5 2,477 3,829 
Ledang Bahru.................. July 31 | 4618 28,969 -33,587| | | 18,600 6 7,800 7,187 
DIN i cnnisenkuinenendenils | July 31 1,344 12,153 13,497 | ° | 9,537 10 1,500 2,460 
Mergui Crown ........c..0008 | June 30 | 1,457 7,301 8,758 | o | 4,848. 74 1,500 2,410 
New Hayoep  ......cccccesceoce | June 30 | 1,231 407 1,638 | a ces abl et 1,638 
OE a i a oe | June 30 | 18,722 15,985, 34,707 oo | 13,200 4 | 5,500 16,007 
Be Ec cnccancrncctcnmnitenteall | June 30 | 17,718 19,221 36,939 | ; 15,000) 5 5,700 16,239 
Textiles | 
Derby & Midland Mills ... | June 30) 5,939) 21,763 27,702 6,000 5,625) 74 5,000! 11,077 
Wilson, Smith and Sutcliffe | Sept. 30 | 2,136 Dr. 6,895 Dr. 4,759 3,000 we ON eet Dr. 7,759 
Trusts ‘ 
Aberdeen Trust .............0¢ Sept. 30 7,784 15,892 23,676 6,950 6,178: 6 ais 10,548 
Clydesdale Investment ...... Sept. 30 45,757 46,689 92,446 19,800 17,600 6 10,000 45,046 
First Re-investment ......... ict. 15 re (c) 15,123 15,123 ee 13,485 74 ies 1,638 
London & Colonial Invst. Sep. 30 15,053 17,618 32,671 5,351 7,738 54 4,000, = 15,582 
London Maritime Invest. ... | Sept. 30 12,103 33,542 45,645 18,438 14,500 4 | ons | 12,707 
Phoenix Investment Trust Sep. 30 13,911 13,916 27,827 10,141 3,625 2 (Cf | 14,061 
Second Scottish Investment Oct. 5 12,521 103,920 116,441 71,958 15,544 7 | bas | 28,939 
Second Scottish Mortgage | Sept. 30! 7,349 35,361 42,710 17,153 12,066 54 5,000 8,491 
Securities Trust of Scotland | Sept. 30 26,066 28,487 54,553 12,870 12,051 , ht oo» | aeese 
Southern Stkhldrs. Invest. Sept. 30 | 10,450 50,338 60,788 wie 40,000 4 10,000, 10,788 
Third Caledonian ............ | Sept. 30 12,919 15,996 28,915, 11,000 1,467 1 -- | 16,448 
Other Companies 
Aberdeen Stadium ........ ; June 30 | ..  ((6) 2,863 2,863 662 254 2 1,000 947 
Callender (George M.) ...... | June 30 | 2,537 8,113 10,650 4,179 1,917 38 2,500 2,054 
Central News Agency ..... - | June 30; 335,278 105,178 440,456 bee 98,734 95 58,126 283,596 
Eastern Chemical ............ Mar. 31 Dr. 52,143 317 Dr. 51,826) ... | es Seo Dr 51,826 
Financial News ........scccees | June 30 90,228 18,647. 108,875 10,528 5,252 5 | 93,085 
Fortnum and Mason ......... | Aug. 31 43,518 58,967 102,485 9,034 40,782 15 | ae 52,669 
Nth. of Scotland Milling ... | Sept. 30 1,394 848 2,242 725 1,511 10 Dr. 1,000 1,006 
Santa Cruz Coffee ............ | Dec. 31 Dr. 10, 440 2,383 Dr. 8,057) ... | ie. Mat Met 0 Dr. 8,057 
South African Clothing ... | June 30 1,344, 23, 737 25,101 8,250 12,600 4} | 4,251 
Total Profits, 1938,inf,000s : No.ofCos. 1 | 
Te Octabar 8D ....cccccssccees 1,994 74,833 259,62 29 334, 455 | 42,431 135,310 see 74,974 81,740 
__To November 5 ..........+. 1 2, 037, | 459 261,150 336,609 | 5,609 | 42, 780, 135,912 an 75,459 82,458 


(a) No comparable figure. 


| 





=~ 
Name of Mine and 


Group Milled Fine’ ozs. | 


Value 





| 


Anglo-American | 


Modderfontein East .. | 123,000 


Tons ee Output | Ne a 


(6) 15 months. 


| 
| 


ai Profit 


£ 
256,055 | 147,317 | 108,738 


47,056 
36,933 


‘orporation 
Brakpan Mines ...... | 140,000 
Daggatontein Mines | 145,500 290,722 149,210 | 141,512 
coring Mines ......... | 147,000 296,941 149,916 147,025 
fest Springs ......... 88,500 131,623 | 84,567 | 
S. African Land and | | 
Exploration ...... 49,700 104,392 | 67,459 
Central Mining— 
Rand Mines 
City Deep..........++00+ 110,000 | 21,863 | 158,650 
. Main Reef... | 174,000 | 30,010 | 217,736 
Crown Mines ......... 55,000 | "118 | 625,015 
Durban Roodpt. Deep | 132,000 | 25,462 | 185,022 
East Rand Prop. ...... | 3,000 | 48,051 348,385 
Geldenhuis meer | 70,000 | 10,222 74,196 
Modderfontein 92,000 | 15,284 11,190 
} 
| 


New Moddeffontein 198,000 


Nourse Mines ......... 84,000 | 16,756 | 121,600 

Rose Deep .........00+ 82,000 | 12,890 93,567 
General Mining 

Van Ryn Gold ...... 63,000 aes 55,870 

West Rand Cons. ... | 184,000! __... 257,357 


} 
| 





17,762 | 


5,547 
104,418 





(c) From August 14, 1937, to October 15, 1938. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 








oes Name of Mine and Tons 
Per Ton Group Milled 
Goldfields | 
| Simmer and Jack...... | 115,000 | 
s. d. | Robinson Deep ...... | 127,000 | 
a PE. wccdstewesss | 60,300 | 
Vogelstruisbult ...... | 70,000 
Rietfontein Cons. ... 29,000 
Luipaards Vlei ...... | 55,000 | 
Johnnies Group 
East Champ D’or .. 30,000 
Government Areas .. 195,000 
Langlaagte Estate 106,000 
New State Areas ...... 124,000 
24 5-2 ontein Estates 400,000 | 
18 11-9 | | Van R Ryn eoccccces 105,000 j 
20 3-6 | Witwatersrand ...... | 89,000 | 
= .3 Johnnies Group Total 1,049,000 
15 9-9 / _, Union Corporation ————— 
13 10-1. East Geduld ......... | 147,500 
17 5:0 Geduld Prop. ......... | 116, 500 
14 7-9 | Grootviei Prop. ...... | 60,500 | 
23 2:5) Modder bas” sorceress | 49.500 
18 5:9 Van Dyk | Pee 66,000 ! 
Other Mines 
ilynn’s Lydenburg " 
| Gl Lydenb 9,000 | 
New Kleinfontein © ape 75,500 | 
16 5 Transvaal Gold ...... 27,400 | 
16 11° Witwatersrand Deep | 45,000 | 


| 11,896 





42,458 
27,966 
9,695 
6,756 
15,238 


2,701 
14,350 
4,233 
7,600 


Statistics for October 1938 (on basis of £7 5s. Od. per fine ounce) 


| Net 
Output |Working 
Slee ene. i Cost 


Value 


s 
_ 
oc 
at 


N 
a 
ae 
© 
w 
o 


'1,414,489 


205,106 | 84,382 


| 310,338 116,180 


Cc -Otrespondin 
Period at 
Year — 


Net Divi. 
Profit dend 


—— 


£ — 
104,108 >; 
5,326 


67,569 14 

(a) 

(a) 

23,253 h* 
127,039 


39,748 | 
201,729 Nj 
291,535 19 

60,153 45 

0,511 15 


8,908 5 
7,365 y 
29,717 15 
25,604 
7,281 
4,767 10 
1,683 Nij 
10,741 10 
35,509 i} 
19,082 | 
6,935 12} 
15,650 10 
25,094 7 
24,959 


23,446 15 
8,995 5 


15,043 5 
51,521 
a 
17,799 
37,093 
15,09¢ 
120,019 
36,032 
31,474 
56,551 4 
18,717 2 


(a) q 
7,275 38 
@) 
Dr. 1,760 Ni 
56,930 20 
86,916 15 
2,144 10 
Dr. 1,819 Nil 


(a) q 


236,794. 
238,510 


Profit C 7 


a ~ x 
i or | 


. 


na 993 | It 
494,1 
—— — 


194,158 
120,724 
3,241 
8,593 
36,541 | 


j 
| 5,395 3 
32, 320 19 1) 
| “4,558 | 19 
} 8,729 





